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PEEFACE. 


Thu book is an attempt to give a systematic account 
of the Khasi people, their manners and customs, their 
ethnological affinities, their laws and institutions, their 
religious beliefs, their folklore, their theories as to 
their origin, and their language. 

This account would perhaps have assumed a more 
elaborate and ambitious 'form were it not that tiie 
author lias been able to give to it only the scanty 
leisure of a busy district officer. He has been some* 
what hampered by the fact that his work forms part 
of a series of official publications issued at the expense 
of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
that it had to be completed within a prescribed 
period of time. 

The author gladly takes this opportunity to locord 
his grateful thanks to many kind friends who have 
helped him either with actual contributions to his 
material, or with not less valued suggestions and criti* 
cisms. The arrangement of the subjects discussed is 
due to Sir Bampfylde Fuller, lately Lieutenant* 
Governor of the Province, whose kindly interest in the 
Khasis wHl long be remembered by them wiHi affisc* 
tionate gratitude. The Introduction is from the 
accomplished pen of Sir Gharies Lyall, to whom the 
author is also indebted for much other help and micou- 
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ngenimt. It is now many jmn ainee Sir Charles 
Lyall eerved in Assam, but his oontiirasd rqgard for 
ths Khasi people bears eloquoit testimmiy to the 
attraetivensss of their character, and to the charm 
whkdi the homdly beauty of their native hills exercises 
over the minds of all vrho have had the good fortune 
to knoir them. 

To Mr. N. L. Hallward thanks are due for the 
revirion of the proof sheets, and to the Revd. H. P. 
Knapton for the large share he took in the preparation 
of the index. The section dealing with folk*kne could 
hardly have been written but for the generosity of the 
Revd. Doctor Roberts, of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission 
in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, in placing at the 
author’s disposal his collection of tiie legends current 
among the people. Many others have helped, but the 
following names may be specially mentioned, vis.: 
Mr. J. B. Shadwell, Mr. S. £. Rita, the Revd. C. H. 
Jenkins, Mr. G. Shadwell, Mr. .Dohory Ropmay, XT 
Hormu Roy Diengdoh, U Rai Mohan Diengdoh, U 
Job Solomon, U Suttra Sin^ Bordoloi, U San 
Mawthoh, U Hajam Kishore Singh, U Nissor Singh, 
and U Sabor Roy. 

A bibliography of the Khasis, which the author has 
attmnpted to make as complete as possible, has been 
added. The coloured plates, with one exception, vis., 
that taken from a sketch by the late Colonel Wood- 
thorpe, have been reproduced from tiie pictures of 
Miss Eirene Scott*0’Gonnor (Mrs. Philip Rogers). 
The reproductions are the work oi Messrs. W. Griggs 
and Sons, as are also the monochromes from photo- 
graphs by Mrs. Muriel, Messrs. Ghosal Brothers, and 
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the entliw. Lastly, the author wishes to eiqprsM his 
thanks to Sr^at Jagat Chandra Goswami, his pains* 
sssistsnt for his care in arranging the author’s 
somewhat voLuminous records, and for his work 
gweraliy in eonneetioa with this monogra]^ 

F.1L6. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ik 1908 SirBampfylde Fuller, then Chief Commisnoner 
of Afleam, propoe^ and the Government of India 
sanctioned, the preparation of a series of monographs 
on the more important tribes and castes of the Province, 
of which this volume is the first. They were to be 
undertaken by writers who had had special and 
intimate experience of the races to he described, the 
accounts of earlier observers being at the same time 
studied and incorporated ; a uniform scheme of treat* 
ment was laid down which was to be adhered to in each 
monograph, and certain limits of size were prescribed. 

Major Gurdon, the author of the following pages, who 
is also, as Superintendent of Ethnography in Assam, 
editor of the whole senes, has enjoyed a long and close 
acquamtance with the Khasi race, whose institutions 
he has here undertaken to describe Thoroughly 
fiuniliar with their language, ho has for three years been 
in charge as Depuly-Gommiarioner of the district where 
they dwell, continually moving among them, and visit- 
ing every part of the beautiful region which is called 
by their name. The administration of the Khasi and 
Jaintia* Hills is an exceptionally interesting field of 
official responsibility. About half of the district, 
including the coun^ around the capital, Shillong, is 
outside the limits of British India, consisting of a 
collectiim of small states in political relatkms, regulated 
by treaty, with the Government of Lidia, whidi enjoy 
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almost complete autonomy in the management of their 
local affain. In the remainder, called ihe Jaintia Hills, 
which became British in 1886, it has been the wise 
policy of the Government to maintain the indigenons 
system of administration through officers named dobts, 
idio preside over large areas of country with very litde 
interference. All the British ](k>rtion of the hills is what 
is called a “ Scheduled District '* under Acts XIV and 
XV of 1874, and legislation which may be inappropriate 
to the conditions of the people can be, and is, excluded 
from operation within it. In these circumstances the 
administration is carried on in a manner well calculated 
to win llie confidence and attachment of the people, 
who have to bear few of the burdens which press upon 
the population elsewhere, and, with the peace and pro- 
tection guaranteed by Britidi rule, are able to develop 
tiieir institutions upon indigenons lines. It is now 
more than forty years since any military operations 
have been necessary within the hills, and the advance 
of the district in prosperity and civilisation during the 
last h'alf-centnry has been very striking. 

The first contact between the British and the 
inhabitants of ^e Khasi Hills foUowed upon the 
acquisition by the' East India Company, in consequence 
of the grant of the Diw&ni of Bengal in 1765, of the 
district of Sylhet. The Ehasis were our neighbours on 
the north of that district, and to the north-east was the 
State of Jaintia,* ruled over by a chief of Khasi lineage, 
whose capital, Jaintiapur, was situated in the plain 
betwemi the Surma river and the hills. Along tins 
frontier the Khasis, though not averse from trade, and 
in possession of the quarries whidi famished the chief 

* XIm pmiooa kittonr et th* Khui SUt* ti Jaintift, ao far m it can 
ba tcaca^will ba fooiia lalatad ia Mr. B. A. Qait’a BStturg ^ Am/m 
(ISOS), SBS-Stt. 
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supply of lime to deltaic Bengal, were also known as 
troublesome marauders, whose raids were a terror to the 
inhabitaats of the plains. Captain R.B. Pemberton, 
in his Report on the Eastern Frontier (1885), mentions* 
an attack on Jaintia by a force under Major Henniker 
in 1774, supposed to have been made in retaliation for 
aggression by the Raja in Sylhet ; and Robert Lindsay, 
who was Resident and Collector of Sylhet about 1778, 
has an interesting account of the hill tribes and the 
Raja of Jaintia in the lively narrative embodied in tiie 
** Lives of the Lindsays.” f Lindsay , who made a large 
fortune by working the lime quarries and thus con- 
verting into cash the millions of cowries in which the 
land-revenue of Sylhet was paid, appears to have 
imagined that the Ehasis, whom he calls “ a tribe of 
independent Tartars,” were in direct relations wifli 
China, and imported thence the silk cloths J which they 
brought down for sale in the Sylhet markets. A line of 
forts was established along the foot of the hills to hold 
the mountaineers in check, and a Regulation, No. 1 of 
1799, was passed declaring freedom of trade between 
them and Sylhet, but prohibiting the supply to them of 
arms and ammunition, and forbidding any one to pass 
the Company’s frontier towards the hills with arms in 
his hands. 

The outbreak of the first Burma War, in 1824, 
brought us into closer relations with the Raja of 
Jaintia, and in April of that year Mr. David Sco^ the 
Governor-General’s Agent on the frontier, marched 
through his territory from Sylhet to Assam, emerging 
at 'Raha on the Kalang river, in what is now the 
Nowgong district. This was the first occasion on which 

*P. 2U. t VoL iiL, p. 188, 177, *0. 

} These cloths, which Lindsey cells “ inomgadnttiM" were reelly the 
2 produce of Assem, end were ihutU or weist-cloths of Mtga Ml*. 
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Europeaiu had entered the hill territory of the Khaei 
tribes, and the account of the march, quoted in 
Pemberton’s Report,* is the earliest authentic informa- 
tion, which we possess of the institutions of the Khasi 
race. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, who spent several years 
at the beginning of the 19th Century in collecting 
information regarding the people of Eastern India, 
during which he lived for some time at Goalpara in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, confused the Khasis with the 
Garos, and his descriptions apply only to the latter 
people. The name Garo, however, is still used by the 
inhabitants of Kamrup in speaking of their Khasi 
neighbours to the South, and Hamilton only followed 
the local usage. In 1826 Mr. David Scott, after the 
expulsion of the Burmese from A.8Stun and the occupa- 
tion of that province by the Company, entered the 
Khasi Hills in order to negotiate for the construction of 
a road through the territory of the Khasi Siem or Chief 
of Nongkhlaw, which should unite Sylhet mth Gauhati. 
A treaty was concluded with the chief, and the con- 
struction of the road began. At Cherrapunji Mr. Scott 
built for himself a hous-) on the plateau which, two 
years later, was acquired from the Siem by exchange 
for land in the plains, as the site of a 8anitarium.t 
Everything seemed to promise well, when the peace 
'was Suddenly broken by an attack made, in April 1829, 
by the people of Nongkhlaw on the survey party 
engaged' in laying out the road, resulting in the 
massacre of two British officers and between fifty and 
sixty natives. This led to a general confederacy of 

* Pp. 2l8-220.» It appears from p. 219 that Mr. Soott's report is 
responsible for the erroneous statement (often repeated) that the 
mountaineers “ called by us Cossyahs, denominate themselves Khyee.*’ 
This second name is in fact the pronunciation current in Bylhetofthe 
word AJM, A being substituted for and should be written Akdki, 

f In Mr. Scott's time it was ustud to speak of such a place as a 

Sanatary." 
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most of the neighbouring chiefii to resist the' British, 
and a long and harassing war, which was not brought 
to a dose till 1838. Gherrapunji then became the head- 
quarters of the Sylhet Light InJgmtry, whose comman- 
dant was placed in political charge of the district, in- 
cluding the former dominions in the hiUs of the Raja of 
Jaintia, which he voluntarily relinquished in 1886 on 
the confiscation of his territory in the plains. 

Gherrapunji, celebrated as the place which has the 
greatest measured rainiall on the globe, became a 
popular station, and the discovery of coal there, and at 
several other places in the hills, attracted to it many 
visitors, some of whom published accounts of the 
country and people. The first detailed description 
was apparently that of the Rev. W. Lish, a Baptist 
missionary, which appeared in a missionary journal in 
1838. In 1840 Gapt. Fisher, an officer of the Survey 
Department, published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal * an account which showed that the 
leadingcharacteristics of theEhasi race had already been 
apprehended; he mentions the prevalence of matri- 
archy or mother-kinship, notes the absence of polyandry, 
except in so far as its place was taken by facile divorce, 
describes the religion as a worship of gods of valleys 
and hills, draws attention to the system of augury used 
to ascertain the will of the gods, and gives an account 
of the remarkable megalithio monuments which every- 
where stud the higher plateaus. He also recognizes 
the fact that the Khasis as a race are totally distinct 
from the neighbouring hill tribes. In 1841 Mr. W. 
Robinson, Inspector of Schools in Assam, included an 
account of ^e Khasis in a volume on that province 
which was printed at Calcutta. In 1844 Lieut. 


* VoL ix, pp. S3S pqq. 
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Yule (afterwards Sir Henry Yule) published in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society * a much more 
detailed description of the hills and tiieir inhahi> 
tants than had been given by Fisher. This formed 
the bans of many subsequent descriptions, the best 
known of which is the attractive account contained in 
second volume of Sir Joseph Hooker’s Himalayan 
Joumaisf published in London in 1854. Sir Joseph 
visited Gherrapunji in June 1850, and stayed in the 
hills until tiie middle of the following November. 

Meanwhile the Wdsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission, 
originally located at Sylhet, had extended their 
operations to Gherrapunji, and in 1842 established a 
branch there. They applied themselves to the study 
of the Ehasi language, for which, after a trial of the 
Bengali, they resolved to adopt the Roman character. 
Their system of expressing the sounds of Khnai has 
since that time continued in use, and after sixty years’ 
prescription it would he difficult to make a change. 
Their Wdsh nationality led them to use the vowel y 
for the obscure sound represented elsewhere in Tn<Hn. 
by a short a (the u in the English but), and for the 
consonantal''^ to substitute the vowel i : w is also used 
as a vowel, but only in diphthongs {aw, ew, wr, ow) ; 
in other respects the system agrees fairly well with 
the standard adopted elsewhere. Primers for the study 
of the language were printed at Galcutta in 1846 and 
1852, and in 1855 appeared the excellent “ Intro* 
duction to the Ehasia language, comprising a grammar, 
selections for reading, and a Khasi-English vocabulary,” 
of the Rev. W. Pryse. There now exists a somew^t 
extensive literature in Khasi, both religious and secular. 
An exhaustive grammar, by the Rev. H. Roberts, was 


* Vol xui,, pp. 612 sqq. 


t Pp. 272 sqq. 
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pnblishod in TrUbner's series of ‘‘ Simplified Grammars ” 
in 1891, and there are dictionaries, English-Khasi 
(1875) and Khasi-English (1906), besides manyotber 
aids to the study of the language which need not be 
mentioned hmre. It is rec(^gnized by the Calcutta 
University as sufficiently cultivated to be offered for 
the examinations of that body. Two mpnthly 
periodicals are published in it at Shillong, to which 
place the headquarters of the district were removed 
from Cherrapunji in 1864, and which has been the 
permanent seat of the Assam Government since the 
Firovince was separated from Bengal in 1874. 

The isolation of the Khasi race, in the midst of a 
great encircling population all of whom belong to the 
Tibeto-Burman stock, and the remarkable features 
presented by their language and institutions, soon 
attracted the attention of comparative philologists and 
ethnologists. An account of their researches will be 
found in Dr. Grierson’s Linguiatie Survey of India, 
vol. ii. Here it ivill be sufficient to mention the im- 
portant work of Mr. J. R. Logan, who, in u series^ 
papers published at Singapore between 1850 and 1857 
in the Journal of the Indian Arehiprlago (of which he 
was the editor), demonstrated the relationship which 
exists beiween the Khasis tmd certain peoples of 
Further India, the chief representatives of whom are 
the Mons or Talaings of Pegu and Tenasserim, the 
Ehmers of Cambodia, and the majority of the in- 
habitants of Annam. He was even able, through the 
mmms of vocabularies fumiriied to him by tiie late 
Bishop Bigandet, to discover the nearest kinsmen of 
the Khasis in the Palaungs, a tribe inhabiting one of 
the Shan States to the north-eart of Mandalay on the 
middle Salween. With tiie progress of research it 
became apparent that the Mdn-Khm£r group of Indo- 
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China thus oonstituted, to which the Khaaia belong, wae 
in wnne way connected with the large linguistic family 
in tiie Indian Peninsula once called Kolarian, but now 
more generally ImoWn as Mtmddj who inhabit the hilly 
regi<m of Ghutia Nagpur and parts of the Salpura 
range in tiie Central Provinces. Of these tribes the 
principal are the Sauthils, the Hun^s, and the 
Korkus. In physical characters they diffw gready 
frmn the Indo-Chinese Ehasis, but the points of resem- 
blance in their languages and in some of ^eir institutions 
cannot be denied ; and the exact mtture of the relation 
between them is as yet one of the unsolved problems of 
ethnol<^. 

The work of Logan was carried further by Prof. 
Ernst Kuhn, of Munich, who in 1888 and 1889 
published important contributions to our knowledge 
of the languages and peoples of Further India. More 
recently our acquaintance with the phonology of Khasi 
and its relatives has been stiH further advanced by the 
labours of Pater W. Schmidt, of Vienna, whose latest 
work. Die Mon-KJmer Volker, ein Bindeglied gioiaehm 
Yolkem Zentralaeiem und Auetroneeiens (Braun- 
sdiweig, 1906), has established the relationship of Khasi 
not only to the Mon-Khmer languages, but also to 
Nicobarese and several dialects spoken by wild tribes 
in the Malay Peninsula. 

There still remains much to be done before the speech 
of the Khasi nation can be considered to have been 
thoroughly investigated. In the Linguistic Survey four 
dialects are dealt with, the standard literary form, 
founded on the language of Cherrapunji, the Fndr or 
Synteng, of Jowai, the War, spoken in the valleys on 
the southern face of the hiUs^ and the Lyngngam, 
spoken in the tract adjacent to the Garos on the west. 
Major Gurdon (p. 208) mentions a fifth, that of Jirang 
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or Mynnar, spoken in the exireme north, and tiiere 
may be others. A great' desideratum for linguistic 
purposes is a more adequate method of raiding 
sounds, and especially differences of tone, than that 
adopted for the standard speech, which though sufficient 
for practical purposes, does not accurately represent 
either the quantity or the quality of the vowels, and 
leaves something to be desired as r^;ards the con- 
sonants (especially those only fiuntly sounded or sup- 
pressed). These things, no doubt, will come in time. 
The immense advance which has been made in 
education by the Ehasis during the last half-century 
has. enabled some among them to appreciate the inter- 
esting field for exploration and study which their own 
country and people afford ; and there is reason to hope 
that with European guidance the work of record ^rill 
progress by the agency of indigenous students. 

It remains to summarize briefly the principal dis- 
tinctive features of this vigorous and sturdy race, who 
have preserved their independence imd their ancestral 
institutions through many, centuries in the fime of the 
attractions offered by the alien fonps of culture around 
them. 

In the first place, their sociql organization presep.ts 
one of the most perfect examples still surviving of 
matriarchal institutions, carried out with a logic and 
thoroughness which, to those accustomed to regard the 
status and authority of the father as the foundation of 
society, are exceedingly remarkable. Not only is the 
mother the head and source, and only bond of imion, 
of the family : in the most primitive part of the hills, 
the Synteng country, she is the only owner of real 
property, and through her alone is inheritance trans- 
mitted. Th j fiither has no kinship with his children, 
who belong to their mother’s clan ; what he earns goes 
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to his oim matriarchal stock, and at his death his bones 
are deposited in the cromlech of his mother’s kin. In 
Jowai he neither lives nor eats in his wife's house, but 
visits it only after dark (p. 76). In the veneration of 
ancestors, which is the foundation of the tribal piety, 
the primal ancestress {Ka Idiobei) and her brother are 
the only persons regarded. The flat memorial stones 
set up to perpetuate the memory of the dead are called 
after tiie woman who reprints the clan (m&w kynthei 
p. 150), and the standing stones ranged behind them 
are dedicated to the male kinsmen on the mother’s 
side. 

In harmony with this scheme of auvestor worship, 
the other spirits to whom propitiation is offered are 
mainly female, though here male personages also figure 
(pp. 106 — 109). The powers o( sickness and death are 
all female, and these are those most frequently wor- 
shipped (p. 107). The two protectors of the household 
are goddesses (p. 112), though with them is also.revered 
the first father of the clan, U Thawlang. 

Priesteeses assist at all sacrifices, and the male 
officiants are only their deputies (p. l21) ; in one 
important State, Khyrim, the High Priestess and actual 
head of the State is a womau, who combines in her 
person sacerdotal and regal functions (p. 70). 

The Khasi language, so far as known, is the only 
member of the Mon-Khmer family which possesses 
a granunatical gender, distinguishing all nouns as 
masculine and feminine ; and here also the feminine 
nouns immensely preponderate (p. 206). The pronouns 
of the second (me, pkd) and third perison (u, kd), have 
separate forms for the sexes in the singular, but in the 
plural only one is used (p5t, iB), and this is the plural 
form of the feminine singular 

It may perhaps be ascribed to the pre-eminence 
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accorded by the Khasis to the female eex that saccesrive 
cemnues have shown that the tvomen of this race 
considerably exceed the men in number. According 
to tile census of 1901, there are 1,118 females to every 
1,000 male Khasis. This excess, however, is surpassed 
by tiiat of the Lushais, 1,191 to 1,000, and it may. 
possibly be due to the greater risks to life encountered 
by the men, who venture far into the plains traders 
and porters, while the women stay at home. Habits of 
intemperance, which are confined to the nude sex, may 
also explain a greater mortality among them. 

It would be interesting to investigate the effect 
on reproduction of the system of matriarchy which 
governs Khasi family life. The increase of the race is 
very slow. In the census of 1 89 1 there were enumerated 
only 1L7 children under 5 to every hundred married 
women between 15 and 40, and in 1901 this number fell 
to 108. It has been suggested that the independence 
of the wife, and the facilities which exist for divorce, 
lead to restrictions upon child-bearing, and thus keep 
the population stationary. The question might with 
advant^e be examined at the census of 1911. 

The next (diaraoteristic of the Khasis which marks 
them out for special notice is their method of divination 
for ascertaining the causes of misfortune and the 
remedies to be applied. All forms of animistic religion 
make it their chief business to avert the wrath of the 
gods, to which calamities of all kinds — sickness, storm, 
murrain, loss of harvest — are ascribed, by some kind of 
propitiation ; and in this the Khasis are not singular. 
But it is somewhat surprising to -find among them the 
identical method of exti^iehm which was in use among 
the Romans, as well as an anabguus development in 
the shape of egg-breaking, fully descrided by Major 
Gurdon (p. 221), which seems to have been knowh to 
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diviners in ancient Hellas.* This method has (with 
much else in Khasi practice) been adopted by die 
former subjects, of the Khasis, the Mikirs ; but it does 
not appear to be prevalent among any other of the 
animistic tribes within the boundaries of India. 

The third remarkable feature of Khasi usage is the 
custom, which prevails to this day, of setting up great 
memorials of rough stone, of the same style and 
character as the menhira and eromleelta which are found 
in Western Europe, Northern Africa, and Western 
Asia. It is very surprising to a visitor, unprepared 
for the sight by previous information, to find him^ on 
arrival at the plateau in the midst of gi’eat groups of 
standing and table stones exactly like those he may 
have seen in Brittany, the Channel Islands, the south 
of England, or the Western Isles. Unfortunately the 
great earthquake of June 1S97 overthrew many of the 
finest of these megalithic monuments ; but several still 
remain, and of these Major Gurdon has given an excel* 
lent description (pp. 144 sqq.), with an explanation 
of the different forms which they assume and the 
objects with which they are erected. Other races in 
Lidia besides the Khasis set up stone memorials ; but 
none, perhaps, to the same extent or with the same 
systematic piupose and arrangement. 

In conclusion, I have only to commend this work to 
the consideration of all interested in the accurate and 
detailed description of primitive custom. I lived 
myself for many years among the Khasis, and en- 
deavoured to find out what I could about them ; but 
much of what Major Gurdon records is new to me, 
though the book generally agrees with what I was able 


^ Calleil yoo-irrvrio : one of the lost books of the Orphic <^cle wss 
entitleil ru ^otTKonusii 
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to gatiior of their institatioiur and duuracteriatics. It 
ia, I think, an excellent example of research, and well 
fitted to stand at the head of a series whidi may be 
expected to make an important contribution to file 
data of anthropoli^. 

G. J. Ltall. 

Novembetf 1906. 
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SECTION I. 

HABITAT. 

The reside in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district of 

AtyuLtn. They number 176,614 souls, which total is made up 
of: — 

Kharis 107,616 

SvnteQf;8 47|88S 

dhristian Khasis 17,1B6 

Khasis inhabiting other districts . 4,001 

176,614 

The Ehasi and Jaintia HiUs district is situated between 
25® 1' and 26® 5' North Latitude, and between 90® 47^ and 92® 62' 
East Longitude. It contains an area of 6,157 square miles, 
with a total population at the Census of 1901 of 202,250 souls. 
In addition to the Khasis there are some members of ]Eiodo 
tribes inhabiting parts of the district. 

The Lynngam tribe appears to have been reckoned in 1901 
as Khasi, there being no separate record at the last Census of 
these people. 

The district is split up into two divisions, the Khasi Hills 
proper and the Jaintia Hills. The Khasi Hills form the 
western portion of the district and the Jaintia Hills the 
easterr. The Khasis inhabit the Khasi Hills proper, and the 
Syntengs, or Pnars, the Jaintia Hills. The latter hills take 
their name from the Bajas of Jaintia, the former rulers of this 
part of the country, who had as their capital Jaintiapur, a 
place situated at the foot of the Jaintia Hills on the southern 
side, which now falls within the boundaries of the Sylhet 
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district. The LynngamB inhabit the western portion of the 
Ehasi Hillii proper. A line drawn north and south through 
the village of Nongstoin may be said to form their eastern 
boundary, and the Kamrup and Sylhet districts their northern 
and southern boundaries, respectively. The people known as 
Bhois in these hills, who are many of them really Mikirs, live 
in the low hills to the north and northeast of the district, the 
term “Bhoi being a territorial name rather than tribal. The 
eastern boundary of the Lynngam country may be said to 
form their north-western boundary. The Wars inhabit the 
pi'ecipitous slopes and deep valleys to the south of the district. 
Their country extends along the entire southern boundary of 
the district to the Jadukata, or Eenchi-iong, river where the 
Lynngam territory may be said to commence towards the 
south. There are some Hadem colonies in the extreme eastern 
portions of the Jaintia Hills. It is these colonies which are 
sometimes referred to by other writers as Kuki Colonies.’* 
They are settlers from the North Cachar Sub-division of the 
Caehar district within recent years. It is possible that the 
title Hadem may have some connection with Hidimba, the 
ancient name for the North Cachar Hills. 


^ APPEARANCE. 

The colour of the Ehasi skin may be described as being usually 
brown, varying from dark to a light yellowish brown, according 
to locality. The complexion of the people who inhabit the 
uplands is of a somewhat lighter shade, and many of the 
women, especially those who live at Nongkrem, Laitlyngkot, 
Mawphlang, and other villages of the surrounding high plateaux 
possess thkt pretty gipsy complexion that is seen in the South 
of Europe amongst the peasants. The people of Cherrapunji 
village are specially fair. The Syntengs of the Jaintia Hills 
are darker than the Ehasi upla?iders. The Wars who 
live in the low valleys are frequently more swarthy than Che 
Khasis. The Bhois have the tiabby-lookiug yellow skin of the 
Mikirs, and the Lynngams are darker than the Khasis. The 
Lynngams are protebly the darkest canplexioiied people in the 
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hills, and if one met them in the plains one wotild not be able 
to distingnish them from the ordinary Eaduui or Babha. The 
nose in the Khasi is somewhat depressed, the nostrils being 
often large jmd prominent. The forehead is broad and the 
space between the eyes is often considerable. The skull may 
be said to be almost brachy-cephalic, the aven^ o^halio index 
of 77 Khasi subjects, measured by Col. Waddell and Major 
Hare, LM.S., being as high as 77*3 and 77*9, reepectiretly. 
According to these data the Khasis are more brachy-cephalic 
than the Aryans, whose measurements appear in Crooke’s 
tables, more brachy-cephalic than the 100 Mundas whose 
measurements appear in Bisley’s tables, more brachy-cephalic 
than the Dravidians, but lees brachy-cephalic than the 
Butmans, whose measurements also appear in Crooke’s tables. 
It would be interesting to compare some head measurements of 
Khasis with Japanese, but unfortunately the necessary data are 
not available in the case of the latter people. The Khasi head 
may be styled sub-brachy-cepbalic. Eyes are of medium size, 
in colour black or brown. In the Jaintia Hills hazel eyes are 
not uncommon, especially amongst females. Eyelids are some- 
what obliquely set, but not so acutely as in the Chinese and some 
other Mongols. Jaws frequency are prognathous, mouth large, 
with sometimes rather tldck lips. Hair black, straight, and 
worn long, the hair of people who adc^t the old style being 
caught up in a knot at the back. I^ome males cut the hair 
short with the exception of a single lode at the back, which 
is called u nvuhtrmg or « nutk-’ iaiahei (i.e. tiie grandmother’s 
lock.) The forepart of the head is often shaven. It is quite 
the exception to see a beard, although the moustache is not 
infrequently worn. The Lynngams pull out the hairs of the 
moustache with the exception of a few hairs on cither side of 
the upper lip. 

PHTSIOAL AMD OIMIBAL OHABAOTIBIBTICS. 

The Khasis are usually short. in stature, with bodies well 
nourished, and the males are extremely muscular. The trunk 
is long in proportion to the rest of the body, and broad at the 
waist; calves are very highly devdoped. The women when 
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young are comely, of a bosom type, and, like the men, with 
highly-develcqted calves, the latter always being considered a 
beaoty. The children are frequently remarkably pretty. 
JEhasis carry very heavy burdens, it being Hie custom for tto 
oooly of the country to carry a maund, or 82 lbs. weight, or 
even more occasionally, on 1^ back, the load being fixed by 
means of a cane band which is worn across the forehead; 
women cany <^ost as heavy loads as the men. The coolies, 
both nude and female, commonly do the journey between 
Cherrapunji and Shillong, or between Shillong and Jowai, 
in one day, carrying the heavy loads above mentioned. Each 
of the above journeys is some thirty miles. They carry their 
great loads of rice and salt from Therria to Cherrapunji, an 
ascent of about 4,000 feet in some three to four miles, in the 
day. The Khasis are probably the best porters in the north of 
India, and have frequmitly been requisitioned for transport 
purposes on military expeditions. 

The people are cheerful in disposition, and are light- 
hearted by nature, an^, unlike the plains people, seem to 
thoroughly appreciate a joke. It is pleasant to hear on the 
road down to Theriaghat from Cherrapunji, in the early morn- 
ing the whole hillside resounding with the scraps of song and 
peals of laughter of the coolies, as they run nimbly down the 
short cuts on their way to market. The women are specially 
cheerful, and pass the tuue of day and bandy jokes with passers- 
by with quite an absence of reserve. The Khasis are certainly 
more industrious than the Assamese, are generally good- 
tempered, but ate occasionally prone to sudden outbuiets of 
anger, accompanied by violence. They are fond of music, and 
rapidly learn the hymn tunes which are taught them by the 
Welsh missionaries. Khasis are devoted to their oti'spring, 
and the women make excellent nurses for European children, 
frequently becoming much attached to their little charges. 
The people, like the Japanese, are fond of nature. A Khasi 
lores a day out in the woods, where he thoroughly enjoys 
himself. If he does not go out shooting or fishing, he is con- 
tent to sit still and contemplate nature. He has a separate 
name for each of the commoner birds and flowers. He also 
lias names for many butterflies and moths. These are traits 
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which are not found usually in the people of India. He is 
not above manual labour, and even the Ehasi clerk in the 
Government offices is quite ready to take his turn at the hoe 
in his potato gwden. The men make excellent stonemasons 
and carpenters, and are ready to learn fancy carpentr}* and 
mechanical work. They are inveterate chewers of mpari and 
^he pan leaf (when they can get the latter), both men, women, 
and children ; distances in the interior being often measured 
by the number of betel-nuts that are usually chewed on a 
journey. They are not addicted usually to the use of opium 
or other intoxicating drugs. They are, however, hard drinkers, 
and consume large quc^^tltles of spirit distilled froin ric^ of 
millet. Bice beer is also manofa fiui cd . tUls is used not only 
as a beverage, but nl. .> u r cen^muniai purposes. Spirit drink- 
ing is confined nr '^re to the inhabitants of the hi^ plateaux and 
to the people of the Wit country, the Bhois and Lynngamn 
being content to partake of lice bwr. The Mikhrs who inhabit 
what is known as the “ Bhoi ” country, lying to the north of the 
district, consume a good deal of opium, but it must be remem- 
bered that they reside in a malarious terai country, and that 
the use of opium, or some other prophylactic, is probably 
beneficial as a preventive of fever.' The I'hasis, like other 
people of Indo-Chinese origin, are munh addicted to gambling. 
The people, and especially those who inhabit the Wiir country, 
are fond of litigation. Col. Bivar remarks, “ As regards truth- 
fulness the people do not excel, for they rarely speak the 
truth unless to suit their own interests.” Col. Bivar might 
have confined this observation to the people who live in tlie 
larger centres of population, or who have been much in-con- 
tact with the denizens of the plains. The inhabitants of the 
far interior are, as a rule, simple and straightforward people, 
and are quite as truthful and honest as peasants one meets in 
other countries. My. impression is that the Khasis are not 
lees truthful certainly than other Indian communities. Mc- 
Cosh, writing in 1837, speaks well of the Khiifis.< The follow- 
ing is his (pinion of them : — “ They are a powerful, athletic 
race of men, rather below the middle siee, with a manliness of 
gait and demeajour. They ate fond of their mountains, and 
look down with omtempt upon the degenerate race of the 
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plains, jealous of their power, brave in action, and have m 
aversion to falsehood.” 

Khasls of the interior who have adopted Oiristianity are 
generally cleaner in their persons than the non-Christians, 
ai]»d their women dress better than the latter and have an air 
of self respect about them. Thi houses in a Christian village 
are also far superior, especially where there are resident Euro- 
pean missionai'^s. Khasis who have become Christians often 
take to religion with much earnestness (witness the recent 
religious revival in these hills, which is estimated by the Welsh 
missioiiar es to have added between 4,000 and 5,000 converts to 
Cl.n oi^miiy), and are model Sabbatarians, it being a pleasing 
i.) see men, women, and children trooping to church on 
a Sunday dressed in their besW and with quite the Sunday 
expression on their faces one sees m England. It is a pleasure 
to hear the sound of the distant church bril on the hdi side on 
a Sunday evening, soon t«> be succeeded by the beautiful Welsh 
hymn tunes vhieli, when waited across tne valleys, carry onela 
thoughts far away. The Welsh missionaries have done, and 
continue to dd, an immense amount of good amongst these people. 
It would be in evil day for the Khasis if anything should occur 
to arrest the progress of the mission work in the Khaei Hills. 


GEOORiMUilCAL DISTRIBUTION 

The Khasis inhabit the Khasi .inH Jaintia Hilk, although 
[ u VC. are a few Khasi settlers in the neighbouring plains 
diHiriCts. The Census Beport cf 1901 gives the followin.^r 
liguros of Kha^i residents in the plains: — 


IjHciiiir . - . . 383 

- ylhet, 3^)68 

€k>a!pav% 4 

Kanitnp 191 

Darr ".g ’ 

Vowg >ng ' . . 

Sihr^ar W 

L^hmpur 22 

Lushai Hills. . 77 

North Cachar 32 

Naga Hills S2 
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Guoffilb 117 

Maaipiir 69 

TtM Uni* 


Ibe foUoiving infoimatkMi legurding the general aspect of 
the Kbasi and Jaintis Hills district, with some additions, is 
derived from Sir l^lliam Banter’s Statistical Account of 
Assam. The district consists almost entirely of hills, only a 
very small portion lying in the plains. The slope of the Mis 
on the southern side is very steep until a taUe-land is met 
with at an elevation of about 4,000 feet at Chemqpuigi. 
Higher up there is anotiier idateau at Mawphlang! This is tto 
higbest portion of the hills,some villages being found at as high 
an elevation as close on 6,000 feet above sea level. Fifteen 
miles to the east of Mawphlang, and in the same range, is 
situated tiie civil statimi of Shillong, at an average elevation of 
about 4,900 feet The elevation of the Shillong Peak, the 
h^hest hill in the district, is 6,450 feet above sea level. On 
the northern side of the hills mte two plateaux, one between 
1,000 and 2,000 feet below-the level of Shillong, and anotiier 
at an elevation of about 2,000 feet above sea level In general 
features all these plateaux are much alike, and consist of a 
socoeesion of undulating downs, broken here and there by the 
valleys of the larger lull streams. In the higher ranges, where 
the hills have been denuded of forest, the country is covered 
with ritoit grass, which becomes longer and more rank in the 
lower elevations. This denudation of forest has been largely 
due to the wood being used by the Khssis for fuel for iron 
smelting in days gone by. Oovemment, however, lias 
taken stqis to protect tto remaining forests from further 
spoliation. A remarkable feature is the presence of numerous 
sacred groves situated generally just below the brows of the 
hill*- In these woods are to be found principally oak and 
rhododendron trees. The 6r-tree (Finns Khasia) is first met 
with on the road from Qauhati to Shillong, at Uiusning, at an 
elevation of aboni 2,600 feet. In the neighlionrhood of SMlong 
the fir grows profusely, but the finest fir-ti-ecs are to be seen 

* The figuNS fir Khasi papUtion in tha Kluwi and Jaintia HUb 
diatriet will ba found nndar ♦‘ Hab iU t ,’* 
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in the Jewel sub-divieion. Jl the vicinity of Nongpoh is 
observed the beantifnl nahor or luigettoar, the iron>wo^ tree. 
The latter is also to be found on the southern slopes of the 
:hills in the Jowai sub-division. There are some $al forests to 
the west and south of Nongpoh, where the $al trees ate almost 
as large as those to be found in the Garo Hills. Between 
Shillong and Jowai tiiete are forests of oak, the country being 
beautifully wooded. Chestnuts and budies are also hurly 
common. The low hills on the northern and western sides of 
the district are clad with dense forests of bamboo, of which 
there are many varieties. The Pandanus or screw-pine is to 
be met with on the southern slopes. B^turding the geological 
formation of the hills, I extract a few general remarks hrom the 
niysical and Political Geography of Assam. The Shillong 
plateau consists of a great wi— of gneiss, bate on the northern 
border, where it is broken into hills, for tiie meet part low and 
very irregular in outline, with numerous outliMs in the Lower 
Asnm Valley, even dose to the Himalayas. In the central 
region the gneiss is covered by transition or sub-metamorphic 
rocks, consisting of a strong band of quartzites overlying a 
mass of earthy schists. In the very centre of the rai^, where 
the table-land attains its highest elevation, great masses of 
intrusive diorite and granite occur ; and the latter is found in 
dykes piercing the gneiss and sub-metamorphic series through- 
out the southern half of the boundary of the plains. To the 
south, in contact with the gneiss and snb-metamorphics is a 
great volcanic outburst of tnq>, which is stratified, and is 
bronght'to the surface with the genend rise of elevation along 
the face of the hills between Shelia and Theriagfaat south of 
ChertapniqL This has been described as the "Sylhet trap.” 
South of the main axis of this metamorphic and volcanic mass 
are to be found strata of two well defined series: (1) the 
cretaceous, and (2) nummulitic. The cretaceous contains several 
imiiortant coalfields. The nummulitic series, which overlies the 
cretaceous, attains a thickness of 900 feet in the Theria river, 
consisting of alternating strata of compact limestones and sand- 
stones. It is at the exposure of these rocks on their downward 
dip from the edge of the plateau that are situated the extensive 
limestone quarries of the Khasi Hills. There are numerons 
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limestone csTes and nndergrotind water-courses on the southern 
face of the hills. Thk series contains coal-beds, e.g. the Ohem- 
field and that at Lakadoi^ in the Jaintia HUla, / Some destnip- 
tion of the remarkable Kyllang Bock may not be oht of place. 
Sir Joeqth Hooker describes it as a dome of red granite, 6,400 
feet above sea level, accessible from the north and east, but 
almost perpendicular to the southward where the slope is 80* 
for 600 feet. The elevation is said by Hooker to be 400 feet 
above the mean level of the surrounding ridges and 700 feet 
above the bottom of the valleys. The south or steepest side is 
encumbered with enormous detached blocks, while the north is 
clothed with forests containing red taree-rhododendrons an<l 
oaks. Hooker says that on its skirts grows a “ white bushy 
rhododendron ” which he found nowhere else. There is,however, 
a specimen of it now in the Shillong Lake garden. Numeroiu 
orchids are to be found in theEyllang wo<^, notably a beautiful 
white one^ called by the Khasis u'tiie l^Uana avnrai. which 
blooms in the autumn. The view from the top of the rock is 
very extensive, especially towards the north, where a magnificent 
panorama of the Himalayas ia obtained in the autumn. The 
most remarkable phenomenon of any kind in the country is 
undoubtedly the enormous quantity of tain which frlls at 
Cherrapunji* Practically the whole of the rainfall occurs in 
the rains, Le. from May to October. The remainder of the 
district is less rainy. The climate of the central plateau of the 
Shillong range is very salubrious, but the low hills in parts of 
the district are mabrious. The effect of the different climates 
can at once be seen by examining the physique of the inhabi- 
tants. The Khasis who live in the high central plateaux are 
exceptionally healthy and strong, but those who live in the 
unhealthy “ Bhoi country ” to the north, and in the Lyniigam 
portion to tire west of the district, are often stunted and sickly. 
Not so, however, the Wars who live on the sontlieni slopes, for 
^though their (^Tnutry is very hot at certain times of the year, 
it does not appear to be abnormally unhealthy except in certain 

* The average rainfall at the Cherrapunji Police Station daring the 
last twenty years, from figures obtsinea from the office of the Director 
of Land Reoords an' 1 ^iricultnre, has been 118 inches. The greatest 
rainfall registered in any one year daring the period was iv 18W, when 
it amounted to 041 inchM 
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Tillages, audh as Sheila, Boipoigi, Umniab, and in ITaronh in 
the Jaintia Hills. 


OuGm. 

The origin of the Khasis is a veiy vexed qnestfank Altitragli 
it is probable that the Xhasis have inhabited their present 
abode for at.aa 7 rate a considerable period, there seems to be a 
fairly general bdief amongst them that they orighially cams 
frmn elsewhere. The Bev. H. Boberts, in the introducthm to 
his Khaei Grammar, states that “ tradition, such as it is, connects 
them politically with the Burmese, to whose king they wete up 
to a comparatively recent date rendering homage, by sending 
him an tribute in the shape of an axe, as an emblem 

mwely of sulnniasion.” Another tradition points out the north 
as the direction from which they migrated, and Sylhet as the 
terminus of their wanderings, from which they were ultimately 
driven faabkinto their present hill fastnesses 1^ a great floo^ 
after a more or lees peaceful occupatum of that district. It 
was on the occasion of this gretd; flood, the legend runs, that the 
Khasilcst the art of writing, the Khasi losing his book whilst 
he was swimming at the time of this flood, whereas the Bengal^ 
managed to preserve his. Owing to tiieKhasis having possessed 
no written character before the advent ot the Welsh mission- 
aries. there are no 'histmies as is the case with the Ahoms of 
the Assam Valley, and therefore no record of their journos. 
Mr. Shadwell, tto oldest living authority we have on ^e 
Khasis, and one who has beenin dose touch with the people for 
more than half a century, mentions a tradition amongst them 
that they originally came into Assam from Burma via the 
Patkoi range^, having followed the route of one of the Burmese 
invaaimis. Mr. Shadwell has heard them mention the name 
Patkoiasahilltheymet with on their journey. All this sort of 
thing is, however, ineoqnessibly vague. In the chapter dealing 
with " Affinities ” have been given some reasons for supposing 
that the Khasis and other tribes of the Mon-Anam family, 
originally occupied a large portion of the Indian continent. 
Where the actual cradle d the Mon-Anam race was, is as 
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impoesible to state, as it is to fix upon the exact tract of country 
from which the Aryans sprang. With reference to tiie Ehasi 
branch of the Mon-Anam family, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that if they are not tiie autochthons of a portion of 
the hills on the souAem bank of the Brahmaputra, and if they 
migrated to Asasim from some other country, it is not unlikely 
that they followed the direction of the different irruptions of 
foreign peoples into Assam of which we have authentic data, i.e. 
from wuth-east to north-west, as was the case with the Ahom 
invaders of Assam who invaded Assam from theif settlements 
in the Shan States via the Patkoi range, the different Burmese 
invasions, the movements of the Khamtis and, again, the Sing- 
phoe, from the country to the east of the Hukong Valley. 
Whether the first cousins of the Ehasis, th^ Mons, moved to 
their present abode from Cluna, whether they are the aborigines 
of the portion of Burma they at present occupy, or were one 
of the races “of Turanian origin ” who, as Forbes thinks, origi- 
nally occupied the valley of the Ganges before the Aryan 
invasion, must be left to others more qualified than myself to 
determine. Further, it is difficult to clear up the mystery of the 
survival, in an isolated position, of people like the Ho-Mundas, 
whose language and certain customs exhibit points of similarity 
with those of the Khasis, in close proximily to the Dravidian 
tribes and at a great distance from the Khasis, there being no 
people who exhibit similar chai-acteristics inhabiting countries 
situated in between ; but we can, I think, reasonably suppose 
that the Khasis are an oflfahoot of the Mon people of Further 
India in the light of the historical fact I have quoted, i.e. that 
the movements of races into Assam have usually, although not 
invariably, taken place from the east, and not ^m the west. 
The tendency for outside people to move into Assam from the 
cast still continues. 


AFViKinis. 

The late Mr. S. £. Peal, F.B.G.S., in an interesting and 
suggestive paper published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1896, drew attention to certain illustrations of 
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"singalar shoulder-headed celts," found only in the Malay Penin- 
sula till the year 1875, when they were also discovered in Chota 
Nagpur, and figured in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for June of tl^t year. These "celts” are, as the name 
implies, ancient stone implements. Mr. Peal goes on to state 
the interesting fact that^when he was at Ledo and Tikak, Naga 
villages, east of Makum, on the south-east frontier of the 
Lakhimpur district of Assan(,in 1895, he found iron implements, 
miniature hoes, used by the Nagas, of a similar shape to the 
'* shoulder-headed celts ” which had been foimd in the Malay 
Peninsula and Chota Nagpur. Now the peculiarly shaped 

Khasi hoe or mo-khiw,a sketch 
of which is given, with its far 
projecting shoulders, is merely 
an enlarged edition of the Naga 
hoe described by Peal, and 
may therefore be regarded as 
a modem representative in 
iron, although on an enlarged 
scale, of the “ shoulder-headed 
celts.” Another interesting 
point is that, according to 
Forbes, the Buiptese name for 
these stone celts is mo-gyo. 
Now the Khasi name for the 
hoeismo-AAtw. The similarity 
between the two words seems very strong. Forbes says the 
name mo^o in Biumese means "doud or sky chain,” which 
he interprets "thunderbolt," the popular belief there, as in 
other countries, being that these palaeolithic implements fdl 
from heaven.' Although the Khasi name mo-khiw has no con- 
nection whatsoever with aerolites, it is a singular coincidence 
that the name for the Khasi hoe of the present day should 
almost exactly correspond with the Burmese name for the 
palaeolithic implement found in Burma and the Malay Penin- 
sula, and when it is remembered that these stone cdts ate of a 
difiirarent shape from that of the stone implemeuia which have 
been found in India (with the exception of Chota Nagpur), 
there would seem to be some grounds for beliedng that the 
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Khasis are connected with people who inhabited the Malay 
Peninsula and Cbota Nagpur at the time of the Stone 
Age.* That these people were what I/>gan calls the Mon-Anam, 
may possibly be the case. Mr. Peal goes on to state, the dis- 
covery is interesting for other reasons, it possibly amounts to 
a demonstration that Logan (who it is believed was the first to 
draw attention to the points of resemblance between the 
languages of the Mon-Anam or Mon-Ehmdr and those of thd 
Muudas and the Khasis), was correct in assuming that at one 
time the Mon-Anam races and influence extended from the 
Yind^as all over the Ganges Basin, even over Assam, the 
northern border of the Ultra Indian Peninsula.” Mr. Peal 
then remarks that the Eastern Nagas of the Tirap, Namstik, 
and Sonkap group “are strikingly like them (i.e. the Mon- 
Anam races), in many respects, the women being particularly 
robust, with pale colour and at times rosy cheeks.” The 
interesting statement follows that the men wear the Khasi- 
Mihir sleeveless coat. Under the heading of dress this will be 
found de^ribed as a garment which leaves the neck and arms 
bare, with a fringe at the bottom and with a row of tassels 
across the chest, the coat being fastened by frogs in front. It 
is a garment of a distinctive character and cannot be mistaken ; 
it used to be worn largely by the Khasis, and is still used 
extensively by the Syntengs and Lynngams and by the Mikirs, 
and that it should have been found amongst these Eastern 
Nagas is certainly remarkable. It is to be regretted that the 
investigations of the Ethnographical Survey, as at present 
conducted, have not extended to these Eastern Nagas, who 
inhabit tracts either outside British territory or in very rehiote 
places on its confines, so that we are at present unable to state 
whether any of these tribes possess other points of affinity, as 

* It ii intereiting to compare the remarks of M. Aymonier in liit 
volume iii of ** Le Cambodge.^’ He writes as follows :—** Mais en Indo- 
Chine on troiive, partont disseminS, ce qiie les indigenes, an Camhodge 
du moins, appellent, comme les peuples les plus 41oign^s du globe * les 
traits de fouore.' Ce sont ici des haches de TAge nMlithique on de la 
pierre polie, dont la plupart appartiennent au type repsndii en toiite la 
terre. Dautres de ces celtes, dits ^paul^, parcequils poss^lent iin 
talon d’une forme particuliere, paraissent appartenir en propre a l liido- 
Chipe et k la presqu*ile dekkhanique. Its foumiraient done un premier 
indice, non ft^gligeible, d’une communautS d'origine des populations 
primitives des deux p^ninsules, cis et trans gang^tiques.” 
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regards social customs, «th the Khasis , but it uill be notioed 
in the chapter dealing with memorial stones tiiat someof tiie 
Naga tribes are in the habit of erecting monoliths somewhat 
sindlar in character to those of the Khasis, and tiut the Mikirs 
(who wear tiie SLhasi sleevelesa ooatX erect memorial stones 
exactly similar to those of the Khasis. The evidence seems to 
suggest a theory that the Mon-Anam race, in<duding of course the 
Khasis, occupied at one time a much larger area in the monn> 
tainous cr.untry to the south of the Brahmaputra in Assam than 
it does at present. Further references will be found to this 
point in the section dealing with memorial stones. The fact 
that the Ho-Mundas of Chota Nagpur also erect memorial 
stones and that they possess death customs ^ry similar to those 
of the Khasis, has also been noticed in the same chapter. We 
have, therefore, the following points of similarity as regards 
customs between the Khasis on tiie one hand, certain Eastern 
Naga tribes, the Mikirs, and the ancient inhabitants of the 
Malay Peninsula on the other : — 


(a) Pecalisrly shaped hoe, i.e. 
the hoe with far piojeot- 
ing ehonldeia 


(b) Sleeveleae eoat 


(e) Manorial stonaa \ . 


1. Khaeia. 

2. Certain Xastem Naga trihea. 

S. The anoient inhabltaDta of the 
Malay Feninsula. 

4. The anoient inhabitants of Cbeta 

Nagpur (the Ho-Mundas f). 

1. Khasis. 

2. Mikirs. 

5. Certain Eastern Naga tribes. 

1. Khasis. 

2. Mikirs. 

8. Certain Eastern Naga tribes. 

4. Ho-Mundas of Chota Nagpur. 


1 wish to draw no definite conclusions from the above facti^ 
but they are certainly worth considering with reference to 
Logan’s theory ws stated by Peal ; the theory being based on 
Lo^’s philological inquiries. Thanks to the labours of 
Grierson, Logan,and Kuhn in the linguistio field, we know that 
the languages of the Moh-Khmfir group in Burma and tbeMialay 
Peninsula are intimately connected with Khasi. I say, inti- 
mately, advisedly,, for not only are roots of words seen to be 
similar, but the order of the words in the sentence is found to 
be the same, indicating that both these people think in the 
same order when wishing to express themselves speech. 
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Tbwe are also syntactical agreements. We may take it as 
finally proved by .Dr. Grierson and Professor Kubin that theMon- 
Khmfir, Palanng, Wa, and Khasi languages ate closely connected. 
In the sectioli of the Monograph which deals with 
some striking similarities between the languages ot these tribes 
will be pointed out. We have not so far been able to discover 
social customs common to the Palaungs and the Khasis ; this 
is probably due to the conversion of the Palaungs to Buddhism, 
the change in the religion of the people having possibly caused 
the abandonment of the primitive customs of the tribe. In 
a few years’ time, if the progressive rate of conversions of 
Khasis to Christianity continues, probably the greater number 
of the Khasi social customs will have disappeared and others 
will have taken their place, so that it cannot be argued that 
because no manifest social customs can now be found common 
to the Khasis and the Palaungs, there is no connection 
between these two tribes. The strong linguistic affinity 
tween these two peoples and the wild Was of Burma points to 
an intimate connection between all three in the past As 
knowledge of the habits of the wild Wat improves, it is quite 
possible that social customs of this tribe may be foimd to be held 
in common with the Khasis. With r^ard to social affinities it 
will be interesting to note the Palaung folk-tale of the origin of 
their Sawbwa, which is reproduced in Sir George Scott’s Upper 
Burma Gktzetteer. The Sawbwa, it is related, is descended from 
the Naga Princess Thusandi who lived in the Ifat tank on the 
Mongok hiHn and who laid three eggs, from one of which was 
bom the ancestor of the Palaung Sawbwa. Here we see how 
the Palaung r^^ards the egg, and it is noteworthy that the 
ICliiMiiii lay great stress on its potency in divination for the 
purposes of religious sacrifices, and that at death it is placed on 
the stomach of the deceased and is afterwards broken at the 
funeral pyre. Amongst some of the tribes of the Malay Archi- 
pelago also the Ghji-Qwru or medicine-man “can see hrom the 
yolk of an egg, broken whilst sacramentally counting from one 
to seven, from what illness a man is suffering and what has 
caused it.” Here we have an almost exactly parallel case to the 
Khasi custom of egg-breaking. 

In the Palaung folk-tale above referred to the importance of 
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the egg in the eyes of Ffehrang ia demonstrated, and we know 
how. the Khasi regards it But the folk-tale is also important 
as snggeeting that the andent people of Fagan were originally 
serpent-worshippers, Le. Ndgiis, and it is interesting to note 
that the Bumai or Falaung women of the present day “ wear a 
dress which is like the skin of the Kaga (snake).” Is it possible 
that the Khasi superstition of the ihlm, de serpent demon, and 
its worship, an account of which will be found- under the head- 
ing of "Human Sacrifices” in the Monograph, has anything to 
do with the ancient snake-worship of the people of Fagan, and 
also of the ancient inhabitants of Naga-Dwipa, and that amongst 
the wild Wat the custom of head-hunting may have taken the 
place of the Khasi human sacrifices to the thlen 7 

Notwithstanding that Sir George Scott says the story has 
very Burman characteristics, the Falaung folk-tale is further 
interesting in that it speaks of the Sawbwa of the Falaungs 
being descoided from a prineeta. This might be a suggestion 
of the matriarchate. 

It can well be imagined how important a matter it is also, 
in the light of Grierson’s and Kuhn’s linguistic cmiclusions, to 
ascertain whether any of the Mon-Khm^r people in Anam and 
Cambodia and aeightoiiring countries possess social customs in 
common with the Khasis. In case it may be possible for 
French and Siamese ethnologists in Further India to follow up 
these inquiriee at some subsequent date, it may be stated that 
information regarding social customs is required with reference 
to the people who speak the following languages in Anam and 
Cambodia and Cocbin China which belong to the Mon-Khm6r 
group — Suk, Stieng, Bahnar, Anamete, Khamen-Boran, Xong, 
Samre, Khmu, and Lamet 

Notwithstanding our failure up till now to find any patent 
and direct social customs in common between the Khasis and 
the Falaungs, I am in hopes that we may yet discover some 
such aftinities. Mr. Lowis, the Superinten^nt of Ethnography 
in Burma, states that there is no vestige of the matriarchy 
system among the Falaungs ; but there is the folk-tale I have 
quoted above. In matters of succession, inheritance, Ac., the 
Falaungs, Mr. Lowis, sa}'s, profess to follow the Shans, whose 
customs in this regard have a Bnddnistic basis. The Falaungs 
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axe devout Buddhists, and, like the Burmans and Shans, bui} 
their lay dead, whereas the Kharis invariably bum. There 
is nothing in the shape of memorial stones amongst the 
Palaungs. PtimA /oeia these appear to be points of differentia- 
tion between the Palaungs and the Khasis ; but they should not, 
as^has already been stated, be regarded as proof positive that 
the tribes are not connected, and it is possible that under the 
influence of Buddhism the Palaungs may have almost entirely 
abandoned their ancient customs, like the Christian Khasis. 

Having noticed some similarities as regards birth customs, as 
described in Dr. Frazer’s Golden Bough,” between the Khasis 
and certain inhabitants of the Dutch East Indies, I wrote to tlie 
Dutch authorities in Batavia requesting certain further in- 
formation. My application was treated with the greatest 
courtesy, and I am indebted to the kindness of the President, 
his secretary, and Mr. C.. M. Pleyte, Lecturer of Indonesian 
Ethnology at the Gymnasitun of William III, at Batavia, for 
some interesting as well as valuable information. With refer- 
ence to possible Malay influence in the countries inhabited 
the people who speak the Mon-Khmitr group of languages in 
Further India, it was thought desirable to ascertain whether 
any of the people inhabiting the Dutch East Indies possessed 
anything in common with the Khasis, who also belong to the 
Mon-Khmdr group. There are, according to Mr. Pleyte, pure 
matriarchal customs to be found amon^t the Minangkabe 
Malays inhabiting the Padang uplands and a<jyacent countries, 
in Sumatra, in Again, the fifty Kotas, and Tanah Datar, more 
QT less mixed with patriarchal institutions; they are equally 
followed by the tribes inhabiting parts of Korinchi and other 
places. The apparently strong survival of the matriarchate in 
parts of the island of Sumatra, as compared with this corre 
spending most characteristic feature of the Khasis, is a point loi 
consideration. Mr. Plqrte goes on to state “ regarding ancestor- 
worship, it may be said that this is found everywhere threu 
out the whole Archipelago ; even the tribes that have aiready 
adopted Islam, venerate the spirits of their Asparted.” The 
same might be said of some of the SLhaalt who have accepted 
CSuistiam^, and 'nudi more of the Japanesa I would here 
refer the reader to the chaptev Anceator-wonhipL” In the 
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Southern Ifoluocae the placenta ia mixed with aehee, placed in 
a pot, and hung on a ttee; a similar custom is observed 
in Mandeling, on the west coast of Sumatra. This is a custom 
universallj observed amongst the yhoM" at births. Tekmmomy 
to some extent prevails amongst some of these Malay tribes as 
with the Khasis. It will be seen from the above notes that 
there are some interesting points of afiSnity between the Khasis 
and some of the Malay tribes, and if we add that the 
Khasis are decidedly Malay in appearance, we cannot but 
wonder whether the Malays have any connection nbt only with 
the Mon-Kbmur family, but also . with the Khasis, with the 
Ho-Mundas, and with the tribes mentioned by Mr. Peal in 
bis interesting paper published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, already referred to. We will study the 
strong linguistic affinities between these peoples in the section 
which deals with langtiage. 

M. Aymonier in “ Le Cambodge ” mentions the matriarchate 
as having been prevalent apparently amongst the primitive races 
of Cambodia, and notes that the ancient Chinese writers spoke 
of Queens in Fou-nan (Camlx>dia)i If the Khm6n were the 
ancient people of Cambodia, here we have an important land- 
mark in common between them and the Khasis. M. Aymonier 
goes on to speak of priestesses, and the Cambodian taboo, tam 
or trenam, which Mr. Lowis, the Superintendent of Ethno- 
graphy in Burma, suggests may be akin to the Khaei $ang. 


DBXSS. 

Dress may be divided into two divisions, ancient and modem. 
It will be -convenient to take the former division first. The 
Khasi males of the interior wear the sleeveleas coat or 
jymphong, which is a garment leaving the neck and arms bare, 
with a iringe at the bottom, and with a row of tassels across 
the chest ; it is fastened by frogs in front. This coat, however, 
may be said to be goii^ out of fashion in the Khasi Hills, its 
place being taken by coats of European pattern in the more 
ciyilize<l centres and by all sorts of nondescript garments in the 
interior. The sleevelen coa^ however, is still worn by many 
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Syntenga in the interior and by the Bhoie and Lynngams. The 
men in the Hills wear a cap with ear-flaps. The elderly 
men, or other men when smartneea is desired, wear a white 
tnrban, which is fairly large and is well tied on the head. 
Males in the Siemship of Nongstoin and in the North-Western 
comer of the district wear knitted worsted caps which are often 
of a iwA colour. These are sold at Nongstoin market at about 
8 or 9 annas each. They are brought to Nongstoin by traders 
from the Synteng country, and from Shillong, where they are 
Imitted generally by Synteng women. A small cloth is worn 
round the waist and between the legs, one end of which hangs 
down in front like a small apron. The Syntengs wear a 
somewhat differently shaped cap, having no ear-flaps and with 
a high-peaked crown. Both ]^i)asi and Synteng caps are 
generally of black cloth, having, as often as not, a thick coating 
of grease. /The old-fashioned Khasi female's dross, which is that 
worn by people of the cultivator class of the present day, is 
the Mlowing: — Next to the skin is worn a garment called 
ha jympien, which is a piece of cloth wound round the body 
and fastened at the loins with a kind of cloth belt, and which 
hangs down from the waist to the knee or a little above 
it Over this is wcwn a long piece of cloth, sometimes of muga 
silk, called ha jain$em. T^ is not worn like tiie Assamese 
meikhela or Bengali sort, for it hangs loosely from the shoulders 
down to a little above the ankles, and is not caught in at the 
waist ; in fact, Khasi women have no waist It is kept in 
position by knotting it over both the shoulders. Over the 
jaituera another garment called ha Jain hup is worn. This is 
iiinwn over the shoulders like a cloak, the two ends being 
knotted in front, it hangs loosely down the back and sides to 
the aukles. It is frequently of some gay colour, the fashion in 
Mawkhar and Cherrapunji being some pretty shade of French 
gray or maroon. Over the head and shoulders is worn a 
wrapper called ha tap-fHo k-hklieh. This, again, is frequently 
of some bright 8ofour7hu? is UftSI white There is a fold in 
the jainamn wliich serves as a pocket for keeping odds and ends. 
Khasi women in cold weather wear gaiters, which are often long 
stockings without feet, or, in the case of the poor, pieces of doth 
wound round the legs like putties, or cloth gaiters. I' have seen 
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women at Nongstoin wearing g&iterB of leaves. It was explained 
ito me that these were worn to keep off the leeches. The 
'Khasi women might almost he said to be excessively 
clothed — they wear the doak in such a way as to hide entire!^ 
the graceful contours of the figure. The women are infinitdy 
mote decently dothed than Bengsli coolie women, for instance ; 
hut their dress cannot be described as becoming or graceful, 
although they show taste as regards the blending of colours in 
their different garments. 

The dress of the Synteng women is a little different. With 
them the jain khryvxmg takes the place of the Khasi jainsem, 
and is worn by them in the following manner : — One of the 
two ends is passed under one armpit and its two corners are 
knotted on the opposite shoulder. The other end is then wound 
round the body and fastened at the waist, from which it hangs 
half way down the odf. Over this they wear a sort of apron, 
generally of muga silk. Thqr have the cloak and the head- 
wrapper just the same as the Ehasi women. The Synteng 
striped doth may be observed in the picture of the .Synteng 
girl in the plate. Khasi women on festive ootsions, sudi as 
the annual Nong^oem puja, do not corer the head. The hair 
is then dedced with jewelle'^ or with flowers; but on all 
ordinary occasions Kha5^ women cover the head. War women, 
however, often have their heads uncovered. 

Modem feta — ^The up*to^te Khadi male wears knicker- 
bockers made by ^a tailenr, stockings, and boots ; also a tailor- 
made coat and waistcoat, a collar without a tie, and a cloth 
peaked cap. The young lady of fashion dons a chemise, also 
often a short ooat of doth or velvet, stockings, and smart shoes. 
Of course she wears theyasiuem and cloak, but occasionally she 
may he seen without the latter when the weather is warm. It 
should be mentioned that the Khasi males are seldom seen 
without a havetaadc in which betd-nut, Utoe, and other odds 
and ends are kept ; and the female has her purse, which, how- 
ever, is not viaiUe, being oonoealed within the folds of her 
lower garment The havmack of the men is of cloth in the 
hi^ plateau and in the Bhoi country, hut it is of knitted fibre 
in the W4r country. Hie Syntengs have a clotii bag, which 
tbiqr call ba imMia. 
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The Wi&r men dress very moch the same as the neighbouring 
Sylbeti Hindus. The Wic women, especially the Sheila 
women, wear very pretty yellow and red checked and striped 
cloths. The cloak is not so frequently worn as amongst Khasis, 
except in sold weather. The Lynngam dress is very similar to 
that of the neighbouring Garos. The males wear the sleeveless 
coat, or phong marong, of cotton striped red and Uue, red and 
white, or blue and white, fastened in the same manner as the 
Khasi coat and with tassels. A small cloth, generally red or 
blue, is tied between the legs, one end of it being allowed to 
hang down, as with the Khasis, like an apron in front A round 
cap is commonly worn ; but the elderly men and people of impor- 
tance wear turbans. The females wear short cloths of cotton 
striped red and blue, the cloth reaching just above the knee, 
like the Garos ; married women wear no upper clothing, except 
in winter, when a red or blue cotton cloth is thrown loosely 
across the shoulders. The women wear a profusion of blue 
bead necklaces and braes earrings like the Garos. Unmarried 
girls wear a cloth tightly tied round the figure, similar to that 
worn by the ELacharis. A bag of cloth for odds and ends is 
carried by the men slui^ across the shoulder. It should be 
mentioned that even in ancient times great people amongst the 
Khasis, like Siems, wore waist-cloths, and people of less 
consequence on great occasions, such as dances. The use of 
waist-cloths among the Khasis is on the increase, especially 
among those who live in Shillong and the neighbouring villages, 
and in Jowai and Cherrapunji. 


TATTOOING. 

None of the Khasis tattoo; the only people in the hills who 
tattoo are certain tribes of the Bboi country which are really 
Miku‘. These tattoo females on the forehead when they 
kttain the age of puberty, a straight horizontal line being 
drawn from the parting Of the hair down the forehead and 
nose. The line is one-ei{^th to one-quarter of an inch broad. 
The .Lynngams oocauimially tattoo a ring round the wrist of 
females. 
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JIWIUBBT. 

The Khuis, as a people, may be said to be fond of jewellery. 
The tromen are specially partial to gold and coral bead neck- 
laces. The beads are round and large, and are nsually nnoma- 
mientedwith filigree <» other work. !nie coral is imported from 
/ Calcntta. nie gold bead is not solid, bnt a hollow sphere filled 
/ with lac. These neddaces are worn by men as well as women, 
/ especially on gala occasions. Some of the necklaces are com- 
/ paratividy valnable, e.g. that in the possession of the Mylliem 
' Siem family. The gold and coral beads are prepared locally 
by Khasi as well as by foreign goldsmiths. The latter 
d^ve considerable profits from the trade. The Assam Census 
Beport of 1901 shows 133 goldsmiths in the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills district, but does not distinguish between Khasis and 
foreigners. |There are Kbasi goldsmiths to be found in Mawk* 
bar, Cherrapuigi, Mawlai, and other villages. Sylheti gold- 
smiths are^ however, more largely employed than Khasi in 
Hawsynram and certain other pla^ on the south side of the 
hills. In Mr. Henniker’s monograph on “gold and silver wares 
of Assam *' it is stated that the goldsmiths of Karin^;ai^ in 
Sylhet make spedally for Khasis certain articles of jewellery, 
such as men’s and women’s earrings, Ac. /An article of jewellery 
which is believed to be peculiar to thd Khasis is the silver or 
gold crown. This crown is worn by the young women at 
dances, such as the annual Nongkrem dance. An illustration 
of one will be ^n by refmning to the plate. These crowns 
are circlets of silver or gold ornamented with filigree work. 
There is a peak or, strictly speaking, a spike at the l»ck, called 
u’tiew-lasubon, which stands up some six inches above the 
crown. There are long ropes or tassels of silver hanging from 
the crown down the back. Earrings are worn both by men 
and women. The former affect a pattern peculiar to them- 
' selves, viz. large gold pendants of a circular or oval shape. 
Women wear different patterns of earrings, according to 
locality. An ornament which I believe is also peculiar to 
the Khasis is the rvepa-tylli, or silver collar. This is a broad 
fiat silver collar which is allowed to hang down over the 
neck in front, and which is secured by a fastening behind. 
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SUver diaaiu aie w<nn mea as wdl as by women. The 
moD wear them xotmd the waist like a belt, and the women 
hang them round tbmr nodes, the being allowed to 

depend as low as the waist. Bracelets are worn 1^ women ; 
these are either of gold or of silver. The LTnngam 
males wear bead necklaces, the beads being smnetimes 
cornelian gathered from the beds of the local hill streams, 
and sometimes of glass obtained from the plains markets 
of Damn and Moiskhola, The cornelian necklaces are 
much prized 1^ the Lynngams, and are called by them 
^pimgbUi, or gods’ necklaces. like the (Jaros, the Ljnn- 
gams wear as many brass nrrings as possible, the lobn of 
the ears of the females being frequently greatly distended by 
their weight. These earrings are made out of brass wire 
obtained from the plains markets. The Lynngams wear silver 
armlets above the elbow and also on the wrists. It is only a 
man who has given a great feast who can wear silver armlets 
above the elbows. These armlets are taken off as a sign of 
mourning; but never on ordinary occasi<nu. The Lynngams do 
not wear Khasi jewellery, but jewellery of a pattern to be seen 
in the Garo Hills. A distinctive feature of the Lynngam 
women is the very large number of blue bead necklaces thqy 
wear. They put on such a large number as to give them 
almost the appearance of wearing horse collars. These beads 
are obtained from the plains markets, and are of g^ass. Further 
detailed information regarding this subject can be obtained 
from Mr. Henniker’s monograph, which contains a good plate 
illustrating the different articles of jewellery. 


WSAFQNS. 

The weapons of the Ehasis are swords, spears, bows and arrows, 
and a circular shield which was used formerly for purposes of 
defence. The swords are usually of wrought iron, occasionally of 
steel, and are forged in the local smithies. The Khasi sword is of 
considerable lmigth,and posseeses the peculiarity of not having a 
handle of different material from thatwhichis rued for the blade. 
In the Khasi sword khe handle is never made of wood or bone; or 
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of anything except inm or steel, the result heing that the sword 
is most awkward to hold, and could never have been of much 
use as a weapon of offence. 

The same spear is used for thrusting and casting. The 
spear is not decorated with wool or hair like the qiears of tho 
Naga tribes, but it is nevertheless a ser\'iceable weapon, and 
would be formidable in the hand of a resolute man at close 
quarters. The. length of the spear is about 6^ feet. The shaft 
is generally of bamboo, although sometimes- of ordinary wood. 
Hie spear heads are forged in |ihe local smithies. 

The Kbasi weapon par excellence is the bow. Although no 
* Robin Hoods,” the ibiasis are very fair archers, and they use 
the bow largely for hunting. The Ehasi bow (ka ryntieh) i s of 
bamboo, and is about 6 feet in height The l^^t bow in use 
is said to be about the height of a man, the average height 
amongst the Khasis being about about 5 feet 2 inches to 5 feet 
4 inches. The bowstring is of split bamboo, the bamboos 
that are used being u epit, u ehken, and n »itj4ieh. 

The arrows (lei khnam) are of two kinds: (a) the barbed- 
headed (ki fliang), and (b) tiie plain-headed (eop). Both are 
made out of bamboo. The first kind is used for hunting, 
the latter fdr archery matches only. Archery may be styled 
the Khasi national game. A description of Khasi archery 
will be found under tbe heading “Ghunes.” The feathers 
of the following birds are used for arrows:— Vultures, 
geese, cranes, cormorants, and hombills. Arrow-heads are 
made of iron 'or steel, and are forged locally. The distance 
a Khasi arrow will carry, shot hrom the ordinary bow by a 
man of medium strengtii, is 150 to 180 yards. The Khasi 
shield is circular in shape, of hide, and st^ded with brass 
or silver. In former days shields of rhinoceros hide are said 
to have been used, but nowadays buffido skin is usdd. The 
shields would stop an arrow or turn aside a spear or sword 
thrust. The present-day shield is used merely for purposes of 
display. 

Before the advent of the British into the hills the Khasis are 
said to have been acquainted with the art of manufacturing 
gunpowder, which was prepared in tbe neij^bouriiood of 
Mawsaniam, Kynchi, and Cherra. The gunpowder used to be 
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manufactured of sal^tre, sulphur, and charcoal, the three 
ingredients bung pounded together in a mortar. The Jaintia 
Biyas possessed cannon, two specimens of which are still to he 
seen at Jaintiapur. Their dimensions are as follows: — 

Length, 9 feet; circumference in the middle, 8 feet 2 
inches; diameter of the bore 3 inches. TherC are some old 
cannon also at Lyngkyrdem and at Kyndiar in the Slhytim 
State, of the sune description as above. These cannon were 
captured &om the Jaintia by the Siem of Nongkrem. No 
specimens of the cannon ball used are unfortunately available. 
There are also small mortars, specimens of which are to be seui 
in the house of the Siem of Mylliem. 

The weapons of the Syntengs are the same as those of the 
Khasis, although some of them are called by different names. 
At Nartiang 1 saw an old Khasi gun, whidi the peoj^e say was 
fired from the shoulder. I alsjo saw a mortar of the same 
pattern as the one described amongst the Khasi weapons. 

The Wdr and Lynngam weapons are also the same, but with 
different names. The only weapons used by the Bhois (Mikits) 
are the spear and bill-hook for cutting down jungla Butler, 
writing of the Mikirs 1854, says, " Unlike any other hill 
tribes of whom we have any knowledge, the Mikirs seem 
devoid of anything approaching to a martial spirit They are 
a quiet industrious, race of cultivators, and the only weapons 
used by them are the spear and da hand-bill for cutting down 
jungle. It is said, after an attempt to revolt from the 
AssSmese rule, they were made to forswear tiie use of arms, 
which is the cause of the preset generation having no 
predilection for war.” 



SECTION n. 


ooouPAnox. 

Ttai greater proportioii of the pqtolatioii enbeists cultivs- 
tion. Cultivation of rice may be divided under two headings, 
h^ land or dry oaltivatum and low land or wet coltivation. 
The total number of peteons who sahsist by agriculture 
generally in tim hiUs, ia given in -the lost Census Beport aq 
164^907, but the term agriculture indudee the cultivation of 
the potato, the orange, betel*nut and pan. A full description 
ol the difEsrent forms of agriculture will be given under the 
heading" Agriculture.” A consideraUe number of Khasis earn 
their livdihood os porters, carrying potatoes to the markets (m 
the Sylhet side of the district, from whence the crop is conyeyed 
by means of country boats to the different places of coll of 
river-steamers in the Surma Volley, the steamers carrying the 
potatoes to Calcutta. Potatoes are also largely carried to 
Shillong by porters, where the tuber is readily bought by 
Marwari merchants, who load it in carts to be conveyed 
road to <}auhati, from whidi station it is again shipped to 
Calcutta and Upper Assam. Many persons ore also employed in 
cartyihg rice up the bill from Theria to Cherrapunji, Shillong, 
and on to other places. Salt is also carried by porters by 
this routft Many female, live by daily 

labour in this way, earning os mudi as ei{^t annas, and 
six annas a day, respectively. The Census Beport of 
1901 shows, some 14,000 " general labourers ” in the district, 
the greater number of whom are porters and coolies, both male 
and female, ^employed on road work and on building. In 
Shillong the Government Offices and the printing press give 
employment to a certain number of Khasis. There is also a fair 
demand for Khasi domestic servants, both among the Europeans 
and the Bengali and Assamese clerks who are employed at the 
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headquarters of 'the Administration. The manntaotare (rf 
coan^ spirit gives em^oyment to a oonsideraUe number of 
persons, most of whom ate females. At a recent oensns of the 
ooantry stills in the distriotk ondertaken by tim distriet oi&oiala, 
the nnmber of stills has been found to be 1,680. There must 
be at least one person employed at each still, so that the 
number of distillers is probably not less' than 2,000, possiUy 
more. The spirit is distilled Iwth for home cmisnmption and 
for purposes of sale, in some villages almost entirely for sale. 
In the Jaintia Hills stock-breeding and' dealing in cattle 
provides occupation for 1,296 pecqde, according to the last 
census. The cattle are reared in the Jaintia Hills and ate 
driven dovm to the plains when they teach the age of 
maturity, where they find a ready market amongst the Sjlhetis. 
Cattle ate also driven into Shillong for sale from the Jaintia 
Hills. Another place for tearing cattle is the Simnship of 
Nongkhlaw, where there is good pasturage in the ne^bourhood 
of Mairang. These cattle are either sold in Shillong or find their 
way to the Eamrup district by the old Hongkhlaw road. Cattle* 
breeding is an industry which is- capable of expansion in these 
hills. There are a few carpenters to be found in Shillong and 
its neighbourhood. The Khasis ate said by CoL Waddell 
to be unacquainted with the art of weaving ; but the fact that a 
considerable weaving industry exists aiuongst the Kbyrwang 
villages of the Syntengs, and at Mynso and Suhtnga, has been 
overlooked by him. The Kbyrwangs weave a special pattern 
of cotton and silk cloth, strip^ red and white. In Mynso and 
Suhtnga similar cloths are woven, also the sleeveless coat In 
former days this industry is said to have been considerable, but 
it has been displaced to a large extent of late years by 
Manchester piece goods. The number of weavers returned at 
the last census in the district was 633. The Khasis and Hikits 
of the low country, or Bhois as they are called, weave cotton 
cloths which they dye with the leaves of a plant called u noli 
This ia perhaps the wild indigo, or ram, of tbe Shan settlers ^in 
the*ikaam Valley. The weavers ate almost always femalM. 
An important means of subsistence is road and building work ; 
a considerable number of coolies, both male and female, are 
emoloved under Government, practically throughout the year, in 
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this maimer, the males earning on an average 8 annas and the 
females 6 annas a day. Ool Bivar vrites that in 1876 the 
wages for ordinary male labourers were 4 to 8 annas a day, and 
for females 2| to 4 annas, so tiiat the wagss rates have almost 
donbled in the last thirly years. Gontractois, however, often 
manage to obtain daily labour at lower rates than those paid by 
Government Stonemasons and skilled laboniets are able to 
get higher rates. It is easier to obtain coolies in the Ehasi 
in the Jain6a Hills, where a large proportion of the popu- 
lation is employed in cultivation. The Khasis are exc^ent 
labourers, and cheerful and willing, but they at once resent bad 
treatment, and are then iiitractable and hard to manage. Khasis 
are averse to working in the plains in the hot-weatiier months. 


incuiiTDBi. 

I am indebted to Mr. Bita for the following remarks on 
apioultuxe in tiie Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

There are two kinds of indigenous bees m the Khasi Hills 
one domesticated, called « ngap (apis Indiea), and the other 
« lywat, which is never domesticated, and is very pugnacious 
its hives are difficult of access, being always located in very 
hig^diffo. Afewhivesof a thirddass of beearenow-a-daysto 
be found in and around the station of Shillong, ie. the Italian. 
This bee was imported into the bill« by Messrs. Bobbie and 
Bita, and the spbcies became propagated in the following 
manner. The bees had beoa just established in a hive, where 
they had constructed a brood comb, when the hive was robbed 
by some Khama for the sake of the larva it contained, which 
they wished to consume as food ; but the queen bee escaped and 
established other colonies, one of which was afterwards captured 
by Mr. Bits, the others establishing themsdves at places in the 
neighbourhood. The hive used by the Khasis is of a very 
primitive description. It is usudUy a hollow piece of wood, 
about 2^ to 3 ft in length and 10 or 12 in. in diameter. 
A small door is placed at each end of the log, one for the bees 
to go in and out, and the other for the removal of the honey 
when wanted. The honey-combs are brokep and the honey is 
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extracted Bqdeecing the comb with the hand. . Wax is 
obtained by placing the comb in boiling water and allowing it 
to cool, when the wax floats to the surface. The Khasis do not 
systematically tend their bees, as they do not imdetstand 
how to prevent swarming, and as the Ehasi bee is a prbliflo 
swarmer, hires become weak very soon and a new hive has to be 
started from a captured natural swarm. The villages in which 
bees are regularly kept to any large extent in the Ehasi and 
.Taiiitia Hilla are Thiod-dieng, Mawphoo, Nongwar, Mawlong, 
Pyntor, Tytna, and Ebngthong, but most of the W&r villagers 
rear bees and sell the honey at the neighbouring markets. The 
collection o^ the honey of the wild bee, or tt U/wm, is ahazardous 
occupation, the services of some six or seven persons being 
required, as the combe of this bee are generally built in the 
crevices of precipitous rocks, and sometimes weigh more 
than half a maund each. When such hives are discovered 
the bees are driven out by the smoke of a smouldering fire lit 
at the foot of the rock below the hive. Two or three men get 
to the top of the precipice, leaving two or three of their 
cnnipimiotiH at the base. One of the men on the top of the 
rock is then lowered down in a sling tied to a strong rope, which 
is made fast by his companions above to a tree or boulder. The 
man in the sling is supplied with material to light a torch which 
gives out a thick smoke, with the aid of which the bees 
are expelled. The man then cute out the comb, which he places 
in a leather bucket or bag, which, when filled, he lowers down 
to the persons in waiting at the foot of the rock. The wild 
honey may bg. distinguished from that of the domestic bee by 
being of a reddish colour. Honey from the last-mentioned 
is jj^tbared twice or thrice in the year, once in the autumn 
&a6 oxK/s or twice in the q>ring ; that gathered in early spring is 
not so matured as that collected in autumn. The flora of the 
Ehasi Hills being so numerous, there is no necessity for providing 
bees with artificial food. The bees are generally able to obtain 
their nustenance from clover, anemonies, ‘^golden rod," bush 
honeysuckle, and numerous shrubs such as andromeda, daphne, 
&c., which abound about Shillong. There seem to be faciUtiee 
for apiculture on a large scale in these hills^itnd certainly- the 
honey which is brought round by the Ehasis for sale in 
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ftMilowg is exoeUent, the fleTour being quite as good as that 
of En^h honey. Under " Miaoellaneons Customs connected 
Death"urill be found a refermice to the statement that the 
AfmA bodies of Siems used to be embalmed in brntey. The 
of the custom is generally denied by Ehasis, but 
its former ptevalenoe is probable, as several trustworthy 
atuAms have quoted it. 


HOUSES. 

The houses of the people are cleaner t^n mij^t be supposed 
after taking into consideration the dirtiness of tiie dothes and 
persons of those who inhabit them. They are as a rule sub* 
stantial tbatcbed cottages with plank or stone walls, and raised 
on a plinth some 2 to 3 ft. from the ground. The only 
window is a small openii^ on one side of the house, whidi 
admits but a dim l^lht into the smoke-bqpnmed interior. The 
beams are so low that it is impossible for a person of ordinary 
stature to stand erect within. The fire is always burning on an 
eartiien or stone hearth in the centre. There is no diimney, 
the smolm finding its exit as best it can. The firewood is 
placed to dry on a swmging frame above the hearth. In the 
porch axe stacked fuel and odds and ends. The pigs and calves 
axe generallyykept in little houses just outside the main 
building, ^e Khasi house is oval*shaped, and is didded 
into three rooms, a porch, a centre room, and a retixing- 
xoom. 

In olden days the Khasis considered nails tang, or taboo, and 
only Used a certain kind of timber for the fender which sur- 
rounds the hearth ; but tiiey are not so partionlw now-a-days. 

Mawkhar, Cherrapuqji, and other large viUagee, the walls of 
houses axe generally of stone. In Cherrapuqji the houses are 
frequently laige, but the largest house I have seen in Che MBs 
is ^t of the Doloi of Snhtnga in the Jaintia Hills if^(£h 
measures 74 ft in length. The house of the Siem Priestess at 
Smit in the Khasi Hills is another huge one, being 61 ft long 
by 80 ft broad. In front of the Khasi house is a little space 
fenced in on two aides, butopen towards the villagestreet The 
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SyntengB j^aster the space in front of the house with led eaatii 
and oow-dnng, tiiis custom being probably a remnant of Hindu 
influences, Khasis have some peculiar customs when th^y 
build a new house. When the house is completed they peifonn 
a ceremony, Tcynjoh-hhcMkain, when they tie tiiiee pieoea of 
dried fidi to the ridge pole of the house and then jump 
tp and try to pull them down again. Or they- kill a 
pig, cut a piece of the flesh with the skin attadied, and 
fix it to the ridge pole, and then endeavour to dislodge 
it The Syntengs at Nartiang worship U Bithurom (Bis- 
wakarma) and Ka Stem Sytuhar when a house is completed, 
two fowls bring sacrificed, one to the former, the other to the 
latter. The feathers of the fowls are affixed to the centre post 
of the house, which must be of n dimg ttUng, a variety of the 
Khari oak. The worship of a Hindu god (Biswakarma), the 
atdiitect of the Hindu gods, alongside the Khari deity Ka Stem 
8yn$har, is interesting, and m$.y be explained by the fact that 
Nartiang was at one time the summer capital of the kings of 
Jaintia, who were Hindiu latterly and disseminated Hindu 
customs largely amongst the Syntengs. Mr. Bits says that 
amongst tire Syntengs, a house, the walls of which have been 
iriastered with mud, is a sign that the housdi o lder has an 
enemy. The plastering no doubt is executed as a preventive 
of fire, arson in these hills being a common fcnnn of 
revenge. 

Among st the Khasis, when a daughter leaves her mother's 
house and builds a house in the mother's xsompound, it is con- 
sidered tang, or tahoo, for the daughter's house to be built <« the 
right-hand side of the mother’s house, it should be built either 
on the left hand or at the back of the mother’s house. 

In Nongstoin it is customary to worship a deity called 
n'lei lap (Shad, uphau), by nailing up branches of the Khari 
oak, interqpetsed with jaw-bones of cattle and the feathers of 
fowls, to the principal post, which must be of « dieng anray. 
The Siem priestess of the Nongkrem State at Smit and the 
ladies of Ihe Siem family perform a ceremonial dance 
before a , large poet of oak in the midst of the Siem j^iesteeses' 
house on t ie occasimi of the annual goat-killing ceremony. 
^’This oak poei is furnished according to custom by the lyngahor 
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or official apckeaman of the Siem's Durbar. Another post of 
oak in this house is furnished by the pet^le of the State. 

The houses of the well-to^o Khasis of the present day in 
Mawkhar and Cherrapuxgi are built after the modem style 
with iron roofs, <ffiimneys, glass windows and doors. In Jowai 
the well-to-do traders have excellent houses of tiie European 
pattern, which are as comfortable as many of the European 
subordinates’ quarters in Shillong. Some up-to-date families 
in Shillong and at Gherra allow themselves muslin curtains 
and European furniture. 

The houses of the Pnar-Wirs are peculiar. The roof, which 
is thatdied with the leaves of a palm called « tynriew, is hqg- 
badced and the eaves come down almost to the ground. There 
axe three rooms in the War as. in the bouse, although 
called by different names in the "Vf&r dialect. The hearth is 
in the centre room. Ihe houses ue built flush with the ground 
and are made of bamboos. In the Wte villages of Nongjri and 
XJmniuh there are small houses erected in the compounds of 
the ordinary dwelling-honsee called ieng ktutd (spirit houses). 
In these houses offerings to the spirits of departed family ance^ 
tors are placed at intervals, this practice being very similar to 
the more ancient form of Shintoism. In some W4r villages 
there are also separate bachelors’ quarters. This custom is in 
accordance with that of the Naga tribes. There is no such 
custom amongst the Khasi Uplanders. The W&r houses are 
similar to those of flie Pnar Wdrs, except that a po^on of the 
house is gmierslly built on a platform, the main house resting 
on the hill-side and the portion on the platform projecting 
therefrom, the object being to obtain more space, the area for 
houses in the village sites being often limited owing to the 
stereos of the hiU-sides. 

The Bboi and Lyimgam houses are practically similar, and 
may be described together. They im generally built on 
fairly high platforms of bambpo, are frequently 30 to 40 ft. 
in length, and are divided into various compartments in order 
to suit fhe needs of the family. The hearth, which is of earth, 
is in tiio centre room. There is a platform at the back of the 
Lynngam house, and in front of the Bhoi house, used for drying 
paddy, spreading chillies, Ac., and for sitting on when the (lay’s 
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work is done. In order to ascend to a Bhoi house, you have 
to climb up a notched pole. The Bhois sacrifice a he-goat and 
a fowl to Bek-anglong (Khasi, Ramiew iing), the household 
god, when 4^hey build a new house. 


VILLAGES. 

Unlike the Nagas and Kukis, the Khasis do not build their 
villages on the extreme summits of hills, but a little below the 
tops, generally in small depressions, in order to obtain some 
protection from the strong winds and storms which prevail in 
these hills at certain times of the year. According to the late 
U Jeebon Boy, it is sang^ or taboo, to the Khasis to build a 
house on the last eminence of a range of hills, this custom 
having perhaps arisen owing to the necessity of locating villages 
with reference to their defence against an enemy. Khasis 
build their houses fairly close together, but not as close as 
houses in the Bhoi and Lynngam villages. Khasis seldom 
change- the sites of their viUages, to which they are very much 
attached, where, as a rule, the family tombs are standing and 
the mawbynna or memorial stones. In many villages stone 
cromlechs and memorial stones are to be seen which from their 
appearance show that the villages hAve been there for many 
generations. During the Jaintia reMlion the village of Jowai 
was almost entirely destroyed, but as soon as the rebellion was 
over the people returned to the old site and rebuilt their 
village. Similarly, after the earthquake, the ancient village 
sites were not abandoned in many cases, but the people rebuilt 
their houses in their former positions, although in Shillong and 
Ciherrapunji they rebuilt the walls of the houses of wooden 
materials instead of stone. There ia no such thing aa 
a speciaUy reserved area in the village for the Siem and 
ihe nobility, all the people, rich or poor, living together 
in one village, their houses being scattered about indis- 
criminately. To the democratic Khasi the idea of the Siem 
living apart from his people would be rqpugnant In the 
vicinity of the Khasi villa^ often just below the brow of 
the hill to the leeward side, are to be seen dark woods of oak 

D 
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•ad other trees. These are the sacred groves. Hme the 
viUagen wmhip JT ryngkew U bcua, the tutehoy deity of 
the village. These groves are taboo, and it is an ofTenoe to oat 
trees therein fw any purpose other than for performing fnnetal 
ohsequiea. The groves are generally not more than a few 
hundred yards away from the villa^ The villages of the 
Syntengs are similar in character to those of the The 

Wdr villages nestle on tiie hill*eides of the soathem border, and 
are to be seen peqping ont from the green foliage with which 
the soathem slopes are clad. In the vicinity of, and actoaUy 
to the hooaee, in the Wdr villages, are to Ito observed large 
groves of oreco-nat, often twined with the pan creeper, and 
of plontam trees, which much enhance the beauty of the scene. 
Looking at a Wir village from a distance, a darker shade of 
green is seen ; tins denotes the limits of the extensive groves 
where the justly celebrated Khasi orange is grown, which is the 
source of so mtteh profit to these people. The houses in the 
W&r villages are generally doeer together than those of the 
Khosis, probably owing to space being limited, and to the 
villages beiag located on the slopes of hiUs. Gmerally up the 
narrow village street, and from house to house, there are rough 
steq> stone steps, the upper portion of a village being frequently 
situated at as hig^ an elevation as 200 to 300 ft. above the 
lower. In a convenient spot in a W&r village a clear space is 
to be seen neatly swept and kept free from weeds, and sur- 
rounded with a stone wall, where the village tribunals sit, and 
tile elders meet in solemn conclave. Dances also are held here 
on festive occasions. At Kongjri village there is a fine robber 
tree, under whose hollow trunk there are certain sacred stones 
where the priest performs the village ceremonies. 

The Bhoi and Lynngam villi^;es are built in small clearings 
in tim forest, the houses are close together and are built <dtmi 
in parallel lines, a fairly broad space being reserved between 
the lines of houses to serve as a street. One misses the pretty 
gardens of the WAr villages, for Bhois and Lynngams attempt 
nothing of the sort, probably because, unlike the Ehasi, a Bhoi 
or Lynngam village never remains more than two or three years 
in one i^t; generally the villages of these people are in the 
vicinity of ^ forest clearings, sometimes actually in the midst 
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<A thent, more especiallj when the latter are situated in places 
where jangle is dense, and there is fear of attacks from wild 
animala In the Lynngam village is to be seen a hig^ bamboo 
platform some 20 to 30 ft. from the g[ronnd, built in the midst 
of the village, where the elders sit and gossip in the evening. 

All the villages, Khasi, Wdr, Lynngam and Bhoi, swarm with 
pigs, which run about the villagM unchedred. The pigs feed 
on all kuds of filth, and in addition ate fed upon the wort 
and spent wash of the brewings of country spirit, or rice beer, 
the latter being carefully collected and poured into wooden 
trough The pigs are of the usual black desmption seen in 
India. They thrive greatly in the Ehasi villages, and frequently 
attain extreme obesity. 

In the Khosi villages of the hig^ plateaux afe often 
nowadays potato gardens, the latter being carefully protected 
from the inroads of pigs, calves, and goats by d^ dikes 
surmounted by hedges. 

I noticed an interesting custom at a Bhoi village in Nong- 
poh of barricading the path leading to the village from the 
forest with bamboo palisading and bamboo ehmavm de fri$$ to 
keq> out the demon of cholera. In the middle of the bmicade 
there was a wooden door over which was nailed the skull of a 
monkey which had been sacrificed to this demon, which is, as 
amongst the Syntengs, called khlam. 


rUBNlTUBK AKD HOUSXHOU) UTBMSIL8. 

As in the case of houses, so with reference to furniture, the 
influence of dvilizatipn shows many changes. The Khasi of 
the present day who lives in Mawkhar * has a oomfmrtable house 
regularly divided up into rooms in the European style with 
even some European articles of furniture, but owing probably 
to the influence of the women, be still possesses several of the 
articles of furniture which ore to be met with in the houses of 
those who still observe the old style of living. Let us take 
the furniture of the kitchen to begin with. Above the hearth 
is slung by ropes of cane a swinging wooden framework 

• Mawkhar is a suburb of Shillong, the headquarters station. 
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blackened with the smoke of years, upon which are spread the 
faggots of resinous fir-wood used for kindling'the fire. Above 
tiiis again is a wooden framework fixed on to the beams of the 
house, upon which all sorts of odds atad ends are kepi Around 
the fire are to be seen small wooden stools, upon which the 
members of the household sii Up-to-date Ehasis have cane 
chairs,' but the women of the family, true to the conservative 
instincts of the sex, prefer the humble stool to sit upon. Well- 
to-do Khasis nowadays have, in addition to the Ordinary 
cooking vessels made of iron' and earthenware, a number of 
brass utensils. The writer has seen in a Khasi house in Haw- 
khar brass drinking vessels of the pattern used in Orissa, of the 
description used in Manipur, and of the-kind which is in vogue 
in Sylhet. The ordinary cultivator, however, uses a waterpot 
made from a gourd hollowed out for keeping water and liquor 
in, and drinks from a bamboo cylinder. Plates, or more 
properly speaking dishes, are of severd kinds in the houses of 
the rich, the two larger ones being styled ha pliang hynthei 
(female) and ha pliang ahynrang (male). Needless to say, the 
first mentioned is a larger utensil than the latter. The 
ordinary waterpots, u hhiew phiang hynthei and u hhiew phiang 
ehynrang, are made of brass, the former being a size larger and 
having ^ wider mouth than the latter. The pot for coo^g 
vegetables is made of iron. Another utensil is made of 
eurthenware; this is the ordinary cooking pot used in the 
houses of the poqr. Brass spoons of different sizes are used for 
stirring the contents of the different cooking utensils, also a 
wooden spoon. 

In the sleeping-rooms of the well-to-do there are wooden 
beds with mattresses and sheets and pillows, clothes being 
hung upon dothes-racks, which in one house visited were of 
the same pattern as the English “ towel horse.” The ordinary 
cultivator and his wife sleep on mats made of plaited bamboo, 
which are spread on the bare boards of the house. There are 
various kinds of mats to be met with in the S^asi houses 
made of plaited cane, of a kind of reed, and of plaited bamboo. 
The best kind of mat is prepared from cane. In all Khasi 
houses are to be seen hi knup, or rain shields, of different 
sizes and sometimee of somewhat different shapes. The large 
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shield cl Cherrapunji is used as a protection from rain. 
Those of Maharam and Mawiang axe each of a peculiar pattern. 
Smaller shidds are used as protections from the. sun 
or merely for show, and there are spediallj small sizes for 
children. Then there are the different kinds of basket (ki 
hhoh) which are carried on the back, slung across the forehead 
by a cane head«strap. These, again, are of different sizes. They 
are, however, always of the same conical shape, being round 
and broad-mouthed at the top and gradually tapering to a point 
at the bottom. A bamboo cover is used to protect the contents 
of the basket from rain. There is a special kind of basket 
made of cane or bamboo with a cover, which is used for carrying 
articles on a journey. These baskets; again, are of different 
sizes, the largest and best that the writer has seen being manu* 
factored at Bambrai, in the south-western portion of the hills. 
Paddy is husked in a wooden mortar by means of a heavy 
wooden pestle. These are to be seen all over the hills. The 
work of husking paddy is performed by the women. A 
bamboo sieve is sometimes used for sifting the husked rice, a 
winnowing fan being applied to separate the husk. The 
cleaned rice is exposed to the sun in a bamboo tray. Paddy 
is stored in a separate store-house in large circular banrboo 
receptacles. These hold sometimes as much as 30 maunds* of 
grain. Large baskets are also used for keeping paddy in. In 
every Khasi house is to be found the net bag which is made 
out of pineapple fibre, or of u steinf the Assamese rtha 
(Boehmeria nivea). These bags are of two sizes, the larger one 
for keeping cowries id, the cowrie in former days having 
been us^ instead of current coin in these hills, the smaller 
for the ever necessary betel-nut. Pin leaves are kept in 
a bamboo tube, and tobacco leaves in a smaUer one. lime^ 
for eating with betel-nut, is kept in a metal box, some- 
times of silver, which is made in two separate parts held 
together by a fthain. The box is called ka shanamf and 
is used all over the hills. This box is also used for 
divination purposes, one end of it being held in the hand, 
the oth er , by means of the chain, being allowed to swuig 


e The maunii is 83 lbs. 
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like a pendulum. An explanation of this method of divination 
will he found in the paragraph dealing with divination. 

There ia also a pair of squeeaeta used bj the old and 
toothless for breaking up betel-nut. In the houses of tiie 
well-to-do is to be seen the ordinary hubble-bubble of 
India. Outside the houses of cultivators are wooden troughs 
hollowed out of the trunks of trees, which are used either as 
drinking troughs for cattle or for feeding pigs. A special set 
of utensils is used for manufacturing liquor. The Synteng 
and W4r articles of furniture and utensilt are the same as 
those of the Ehasis, with different names, a remark which applies 
also to those of the Bhois and Lynngams. Both the latter, 
however, use leaves as plates, the Bhoi using the wild plantain 
and the Lynngam a large leaf called ka ‘la mariang. The leaves 
are thrown away after eating, fresh leaves being gathered for 
each meal The Ljuingams use a quilt (ka syllar) made out of 
the bark of a tree of the same name as a bed covering. This 
tree is perhaps the same as the Garo timpah. In the Bhoi and 
Lynngam houses the swinging shelf for keeping firewood is not 
to he seen, nor is the latter to be found amongst the sub- 
montane Bodo tribes in Assam. 


MUSICAL IKSTRUMENTS. 

The Khasis ^ave not many musical instruments, and those 
that they possess, with one or two exceptions, are of very much 
the same description as those of the Assamese. There are 
several kinds of drums, viz. ka mkrd, which is a large kettle- 
drum made of wood having the head covered with deer- 
skin; ka knng, which is a cylindrically-shaped drum rather 
smaller than the Assamese dhol (ka knng kynthei takes its 
namft from the fact that this drum is beaten when women, 
kyntJui, dance), ka padiah, a small drum with a handle made 
of wood; kataaa, a small circular drum. Khasi drums are 
nearly always made of wood, not of metal, like the drums to be 
seen in the monasteries of Upper Assam, or of earthenware, as 
in Lower Assam. 

Ka iuitara is a guitar with muga silk strings, which is 
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played with a little woodea key held in the hand. Ka maryn- 
fgod is an instnunent much the same as the last, bat is 
played with a bow like a violin. Ka marynthing is a kind of 
guitar with one string, played with the finger. 

Ka tdngmuri is a wooden pipe, which is played like a 
flageolet Ka kytuhdw, or ahdkwiaw, are cymbals made of bell 
metal ; ka aharati, or ka ahingwiang, is a kind of flute made of 
hamboa This instrument is played at cremation ceremonies, 
and when the bones and ashes of a clan are collected and 
placed in the family tomb, or mdtcbah. This flute is not 
played on ordinary occasions. In the folk-lore portion of the 
Monograph will be found a tale regarding it There are other 
kinds of flutes which are played on ordinary occasions. The 
Wars of the twenty-five villages in the Khyrim State make a 
sort of harp ont of reed, which is called ka 'aing ding phong. 
The Khasis also play a Jews’ harp {ka mieng), which is made of 
bamboo. 


AGRICULTURB. 

The Khasis are industrious cultivator, although they are 
behindhand in some of their methods of cultivation, (e.g. their 
failure to adopt the use of the plough in the greater portimi of 
the district) ; they are thoroughly aware of the uses of manures. 
Their system of taming the soils, allowing them to dry, then 
burning them, and raking the ashes over the soil, is much in 
advance of any system of natural manuring to be seen elsewhere 
in the Province. The Khasis use the following agricultural 
implements: — A large hoe {mokhiw heh), an axe for felling 
trees (« adie), a large da for felling trees {ka teait lynngam), 
two kinds of bill-hooks {ka wait prat and ka wait khmut), 
a sickle {ka rdahi), a plough in parts of the Jaintia Hills (la 
lyngkor), also a harrow (ka ivk mot). In dealing with agricul- 
ture, the lands of the Khasi and Jaintia HiUs may be divided 
into the following classes : — (o) Forest land, (b) wet paddy land 
called hali or pyathor, (c) high grass laud or ka ri him or ka rt 
phlang, {d) homestead land {ka 'detp kyper). Forest lands are 
cleared by the process known asjhuming, the trees being felled 
early in the wi iter and allowed to lie till Jaiiuary or February, 
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wheo file is applied, logs of wood being placed at intervals of a 
few feet to prevent as to as possible the ashes being blown 
awajr Iqr the wind. The lands are not hoed, nor treated any 
further, padity and millet being sown broadcast, and the seeds 
rootcnqM, as well as of maize and Job’s tears, being dibbled 
into tim ground by means of small hoes. No manure, beyond 
the wood ashes above mentioned, is used on this dass of land ; 
there is no irrigation, and no other system of watering is resorted 
to. The seeds are sown generally when the first rain falls. 
This style of cultivation, or jhvm, is largely resorted to by the 
peiqple inhalnting the eastern and southern portions of the 
Jaintia HUls, e.g. the Bhois and Lalungs, the Lynngams and 
Gams of the western tracts of the district. Wet paddy land 
(holt or fytUkor) is, as the name implies, the land where the kind 
of paddy udiidi requites a great deal of water is grown. The 
bottoms (rf valleys are divided up into little compartments by 
means of furly high banks corresponding to the Assamese alis, 
and the water is let in at will into these compartments 
means of aldlfhlly contrived irrigation channels, sometimes a 
mile or mote in length. The soil is made into a thick paste in 
the Jaintia Hills by means of the plough, and in the Ehasi 
Hills tfarnuj^ the agency of the hoe. Droves of cattle also 
are driven repeatedly over the paddy-fields until the mud has 
acquired the tight consistency. The seed is then sown broad- 
cast in the wet mud. It is not sown first in a seedling bed and 
then transplaQ^, as in Assam and Bengal. When the plants 
liave grown to it height of about four inches, water is let in 
again; then comes the weeding, which has to be done several 
times. . When the crop is ripe, the ears are cut with a sickle 
{ka i-aski) generally, so as to leave almost the entire stalk, and 
ate left in different parts of the field. A peculiarity about the 
Lynngam and tire Khasis and Mikirs of the low hills, or Bhois 
as thqy axe called, is that they reckon it tang, or taboo, to use 
the sickle. They reap their grain by pulling the ear through 
the hand. The shtaves, after they are dry, are collected and 
tiurashed out on the spot, either by beating them against a 
8tone(afioA iba), or by men and women treading them out (iuh 
kba). Cattle axe not used for treading out the grain. The 
groin is then collected and placed in large bamboo receptacles 
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(ki tMar). The paddj'fidde axe not moatued. The 
when cultivating high lands, select a clajey snl if thcgr can. 
In the early part of the winter the sods are turned over with 
the hoe, and they are exposed to the action of the atmo^iere 
for a period of about two months. When the sods are dry, 
th^ are placed in piles, which are generally in tows in the 
fiei^, and by means of ignited bunches of dry grass within the 
piles a slow fire is kept up, the piles of sods being gradually 
reduced to ashes. This is the "paring and burning process” 
used in Eng^d. The ashes so obtained are then carrfully 
raked over the field. Sometimes other manure is also implied, 
but not when paddy is cultivated. The soil is now fit to 
receive the seed, either higli-land paddy, millet. Job's tears, or 
other crops, as the case may be. The homestead l^nds are 
plentifully manured, and consequently. With attention, produce 
good crops. They are cultivated with the hoe. 

The cultivation of oranges in the southern portion of the 
district ranks equally in importance with that of the potato in 
tiie northern. The orange, which is known in Calcutta as tlie 
Chhatak or Sylhet orange, comes from the warm southern 
slopes of the hills in this district, where it is cultivated on an 
extensive scale. Although oranges do beet when there is 
considerable heat, they have been known to do well as high 
as 3,000 ft ; but the usual limit of elevatkm for the tomwUi 
of oranges in this district is probably about 1,000 to 1,500 ft. 
The orange of the Kbasi Hills has always been famous for its 
excellence, and Sir George Birdwood, in his introduction to the 
" First Letter Book of the East India Company,” page 36, refers 
to the orange and lemon of Garhwdl, Sikkim, and Khasia as 
having been carried by Arab traders into Syria, " whence the 
Crusaders helped to gradually propagate them throughout 
Southern Europe.” Therefore, whereas the potato was im- 
ported, the orange would appear to be indigenous in these 
lulls. 

IfurterieB . — ^The seeds ake collected and dried by beiiig 
exposed to the sun. In tiie spring nurseries are prepared, the 
ground being 'thoroughly hoed and the soil pulverized as far 
as possible. The nursery is walled with stones. The seeds 
are then sown, a tiiin top laye** nf earth being applied. TIh> 
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nnneries are regularly watered, and are covered up with 
layers of leaves to arsure, as far as possible, the retention 
of the necessary moisture. When the plants are 3 or 4 in. 
high, they are transplanted to another and larger nurser}', the 
soil of which has been previously well prepared for the 
recq>tion of the young plants. 

An orangery is prepared in the following maimei' 

The shrubs, weeds and small trees are cut down, leaving 
only the big trees for the purpose of shade. The plants from 
the nurseries are planted from 6 ft to 9 ft apart When 
they have beconie young trees, many of the branches of the 
sheltering trees mentioned above are lopped off, so as to admit 
th« necessary amount or suSllght to the young orange trees. 
As the orange trees in<»ease in size, the sheiterisg trees are 
gradually felled. The orchard requires clearing of jungle once 
in spiingand once in autumn. The do not manure their 

orange trees, nor do they dig about and expose the roots. The 
price of orange plants is from 76 to 100 plants per rupee for 
plants from 1 to 2 ft in height, and from fifty to seven^-five 
plants per rupee for plants from 2 to 5 ft. in height. Orange 
trees bear fruit when from five to eight years old in ordinary 
soils. In very fertile soils they sometiiiies bear after four 
years. A full-grown tree >iwus annually as many as 1,000 
oranges, but a larger number is not unknown. The larger 
portion of the- produce is exported from the district to the 
plains, and to fruit markets at the foot of the hills such 
as Theria, Mawdon, and Phali-Bazar, on the Sheila river, 
whence it finds its way to the Calcutta and Eastern Bengal 
markets. 

Potatoes are raised on all dasses of land, except halt, or wet 
paddy land. When the land has been properly levelled and 
hoed, drains are dug about the field. A cultivator (generally a 
female), with a baskd of seed potatoes on her back and with 
a small hoe in her right hand, digs holes and with the 
left hand drops two seed-potatoes into each hole. The holes 
are about 6 in. in diameter, 6 in. deep, and from 6 to 9 in. 
apart from one another. Another woman, with a load of 
manure in a basket on her back, throws a little manure over 
the seed in the hole, and then covers both up with earth. 
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After the plants have attained the hei^t of about 6 in., thqr 
are earthed up. When the leaves tnni yellow, it is a sign that 
the potatoes ace ripe. Ihe different Unds of sweet potatoes 
grown and the yam an^ another kind of esculent root — 
« $dkphkmg (/emingia ve$tita BetUh.) will be noticed under 
the head of " Crops.” 

Hw Khasis possess very few agricnltursl sayings and 
proverbs, bat the following may be quoted as examples: — 

(1) Watju ai thung jingthung ne bet eymbai ha «&a eniew 
hi. 

Do not allow plants to be planted or seeds to be sown 
by one who has a bad hand. 

As elsewhere, there is a belief amongst the Khasis that 
some people's touch as regards agriculture is unlucky. 

(2) Thang dieng ne bet eymbai haba ngen bnai, ym kola 
ehai ubnat. 

Plant trees or sow seeds not when the moon is waxing, 
but when it is on the wane. 

(8) Wei la earn hha ka bneng eqpngijan miet phin ea iok 
jingrang laehai. 

A red sky in the west in the evening is the sign of fine 
weather to>morrow. 

Cf. our English proverb "a red sky in the morning is a 
shepherd’s warning, a red sky at night is a shepherd's 
delight.” 


CKOPS. 

The varieties of rice found in the Khasi Hills are divided 
into two main classes, ope grown as a dry crop on high lands, 
and the other raised in ^leys and hollows which are artificially 
irrigated from hill streams. The lowland rice is more pro- 
ductive than tlut grown on high lands, the average per acre of 
the former, according to thc'agricirltural bulletin, as ascertained 
from tire results of 817 experimental crop cuttings carried out 
during the fifteen years preceding the year 1898, beirtg 
11.7 mauma of paddy per acre, as against an average of 9.4 
inannds per acre (resulting front C67 errttings made during tlie 
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aame period) for the letter.* The average oat4nm of both 
kinds is extremelj poor, as compared with that any deaoiip* 
tion of rice grown in the plains. The xioe grown in the hills 
is said by the Agrienltoxal Dqiartnimit to be of inferior qnality, 
the grain wl^ deaned being of a red colour, and extremely 
coarse. The cultivation of potatoes is j^raotioally otmBned to 
the Khasi Hills, there being little or none in tiie Jaintia Hills. 
The nonual ottt-tnm of the sunmer crop sown in February and 
harvested in June is reported the Ajpicnltuial Department 
to be five times the quantity of seed used, and that of the 
winter crop, sown in August and September on the land from 
which the summer crop has been taken, and harvested in 
December, twice the quantity of seed. The winter crop is 
raised chiefly for the purpose of obtaining seed for the spring 
sowings, as it is found difficult to keep potatoes from tiie 
summer crop in good condition till the following spring. The 
usual quantity of seed used to the acre at each sowing is about 
9 maunds, so that the gross out-turn of an acre of land 
cultivated with potatoes during the year may be taken at 
63 maunds, and the net out-turn, after deducting the quantity 
of seed used, at 46 maunds. The above estimate of the 
i^cultural Department rests chMy on tim statements 
of the cultivators, and has not been adequately tested Iqr 
experiment. 

Since the appearance of the potato disease in 1886-86 there 
has been a great decrease in the area under potato cultivation. 
In 1881-82 the etytorts of potatoes from the district were as 
high as 126,981 maunds. From 1886-87 the exports began 
annually to decrease until in 1896-96 the very low figure of 
8,296 maunds was reached. The figures of export iat the last 
nine years are as follows : — 


1896- 97 

1897- 96 
1696 ^ 
189M0 

1900- 01 

1901- 03 
190308 
190301 


16^796 maunds. 
7JB06 „ 

9.979 „ 

6.488 „ 

29,148 „ 

88,961 „ 

86,04. n 

60,990 „ 


* See Bulletin Ko. 5 of the Agrienhnral PopaiisMnt of Assam, 1896, 
pp. 4 and 6. 
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It will be seen that in the thtee yeem following the eartii- 
qnake of 1887 the export* fell very low indeed. Sinoe 1901 
the trade has been steadily recovering, and the e:qports of 1904 
reached half a lakh of maunds. 

It will be observed tiiat there has been some improvement, but 
the expmrts are still not half what they were in 1881-82. 
There are two kinds of sweet potatoes grown in the district, 
the 6aro potato (tt pKcM Karo), which appears to have been 
introduced from the Garo Hills, and u phan tawUa, the latter 
being distinguished from the Garo potato by its having a red 
skin, the Garo potato possessing a white skin. These kinds of 
potato are planted on all dassee of land except kali, they do 
bestonjhumed and homestead lands. The yam proper («/>Aan 
ihpnreh) is also largely grown. The small plant with an edible 
root called by the Khasis u $ohphang {flemingia ve$lita 
B«ntA.), is also largely grown. The roots of the plant after 
being peeled are eaten raw by the Khasis. As far as we know, 
this esculent is not cultivated in the adjoining hill districts. 
Job’s tears (cotr huhryma-Johi) * are extensively grown, and 
are planted frequently with the soliphlang mentioned above. 
This cereal forms a substitute for rice amongst the poorer 
cultivators. Maize or Indian com (m riew hadem) is grown 
frequently, thriving best on homestead land, and requires 
heavy manuring; it is grown in rotation with potatoes. Next 
in importance to rice copies the millet (« krai), as a staple of 
food amongst the Khasis. There are three varieties of millets 
generally to be seen in the Khasi Hills: — u 'rai-tch (tetaria 
Jta^a), tt *rai-fihan (Paspalnm sanguinale), and tt 'rai-trwh 
(Eleusine coracana). U ’rai~tkan is cultivated in rotation with 
the potato, u ‘rai-soh and « ’rai-imh are generally cultivated 
on jhumqu land, where they thrive well Millet is so;netimes 
used instead of^rice in the manufacture of spirit by the Khasis ; 
tt rymhai^a (phateolut ealearatut), and it rymhai ktung {gly- 
cine acja) are beans which are cultivated .occasionally. Khasis 
highly prize the fruit of the plantain, which they give to inf&nts 
mashed up. The following are the best known varieties: — 
Ka hut khmn, ka kait eiem, ha hmt bulbuit, ha hait bamon, ka 
hait ehyieng. 


* 'Khui u.iak-ntiQ. 
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The i&oet important crop on tiie aoothera side of tiie hills is 
the orange, which has already beenr referred to in the paragraph 
dealing with agriculture. 

The oranges are sold by the apah or 100, which is not a 100 
literally^ but somewhat over 3,000 oranges. Different places 
have difforent apaha. At Phali Hat, on the Bogapani Biver, 
the ajHtk is computed as follows : — 

1 Baliss4 onacM. 

8Halu='l BW. 

100 Bbansslunwh (one hundred). 

-s 9^200 orengee. 

At [jbella che computation Is slij^tly difforent, being as 
follows 

1 GeieBOorangee. 

S Oeis + 2 oranges =: 8S orengee. 

4 Bhan as 1 hole 3s ISO oranges. 

87 holas + 8 bhan sashi span (100) 
as 8,680 oranges. 

By another method of calculation the apak consists of 3,240 
oranges. 

Ibe price per apah varies from about 10 rupees in good years 
to Bs. 40, when the orange harvest has been a poor ona 

The lime is also cultivated, not separately, but along with the 
orange. The lime can be grown with success at a hif^er 
altitude than the orange. There is extensive betel-nut and 
pan cultivation on the southern slopes of the hills. The betel- 
nut tree is cultivated in the same manner as in the plains, 
except that the trees are planted nearer to one another. The 
trees bear when eight to ten years old. A porti<m of the crop 
is sold just after it has been plucked ; this is called « ’wai 
kkuw, and is for winter consumption. The remaindw of the 
crop is kept in large baskets, which are placed in tanks con- 
taining water, the baskets being completely immersed. This 
kind of betel-nut is called u 'ws» «m. The Khasis, like the 
Assamese, prefer the fresh betel-nut. They do not relish the 
dry aupdri so much. 

The principal pan gardens are on the south side of the hills, 
pan not being grown on the northern slopes, except in the 
neighbourhood of Jirang. The pan creepers are raised from 
cuttings, the latter being planted close to the trees up which 
they are to be trained. The creeper is manured with leaf 
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mould. The pbnt is watered by means of small bamboo 
aqueducts which ate constructed along the hill'sides, the water 
being conducted along them often considerable distances. As 
in the plains, the leaves of the pan creeper are collected 
throughout the year. 

The bay leaf {‘la tyrpid, or iegpdt) is classified in the Agt-i- 
evUural Bulletin as Cinnamomvm tamala, and there u a note 
in the column of remarks that " this tree, as well as one or two 
others of the same genus, yields two distinct products, iezpdt 
(bay leaf) and cinnamon barlc.’^ .The bay leaf is gathered for 
export from the extensive gardens in Maharam, Malaisohmat, 
Mawsynram, and other Khasi States. The- plants are raised 
ftom seed, although there are no regular nurseries, the young 
seedlings being transplanted from the jungle, where they have 
germinated, to regular gardens. Bay leaf gvdem are cleared 
of jungle and weeds periodically ; otherwise no care is taken of 
them. The leaf-gathering season is from November to March. 
The leaves are allowed to dry for a day or two in the sun, and 
then packed in large baskets for export. The gathering of bay 
leaf begios when the trees are about four years old. 

The lu&owing ate the Other minor crops which are grown 
in the Khifud and Jaintia Hills : — 

Pineapplee, tormeric, ginger, pumpkins and gourds, the egg 
plant, chillies, sesamum, and a little sugar-cane. The arum* 
(ka shirite) is also, extensively grown in the hills, and forms 
one of the principal articled of food amongst the poorer classes ; 
it is generally raised in rotation with potatoes, or is planted 
along with Job’s tears. The stem of the arum is sometimes 
used as a v^table, also for feeding pigs. 

In the Jowai Sub-Division, notably at Nartiaug, there are 
fairly good mangoes, which are more 'free from worms than 
those grown in the plains of Assam. 

The Bhois and Lynngams cultivate lac. They plant arhar 
dal, u landoo, in their fields, and rear the lac insect on this 
plant. Last year the price of lac at Gauhati and Palasbari 
markets rose as high as Bs. 50 per maimd of 82 lbs., it is said, 
but the price at the outlying markets of Singra and Boko was 


Colocfesia SKttlenta, Bang. Kachti. 
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about Bs. 30. The price of lac has risen a good deal of late 
Tears. Formerly the price was about Bs. 15 to Bs. 20 a 
maiud. The lac trade in the Jaintia Hills and in the southern 
portion of the Khyrim State is a valuable one. The profits, how- 
ever, go largely to middle-men, who in the Jaintia Hills ore 
Syntengs from Jowai, who give out advances to the Bhoi 
cultivators on the condition that they will be repaid in lac. 
The Marwari merchants from the plains attend all the plains 
markets which are frequented by the hill-men, and buy up the 
lac and export it to Calcutta. The whole of the lac is of the 
kind known as stick lac 


HUirriHG. 

The weapons used by the Ehasis for hunting are bows and 
arrows, the latter vnth barbed iron heads, and spears whidi are 
used both for casting and thrusting. Before proceeding On a 
hunting expedition the hunters break ^;gs,in order to ascertain 
whether they will be successful or not, and to which jungle 
they should proceed. Ofierings are also made to certain village 
deities, e.g. U. Rynghew, u Bata, and u Bata hi swrdd. A 
lucky day having been selected and the deities propiti&tsd, the 
hunters start with a number of dogs traiued to the chase, the 
latter being held on leashes by a party of men called hi nong- 
ai-htew. Whm the dogs have picked up the scent some 
hunters are placed as “stops” {hi htem), at points of vantage 
in the jungle, and the drive commences with loud shouts from 
the hunters, the same being continued until the object of the 
chase breaks into the open. The man who draws the first 
blood is called « nongiiat, and the second man who scores a 
hit « nongban. These two men get larger shares of the flesh 
than the others. The nongtiat obtains the lower half of the 
body of the animal, thighs and feet excepted, called ha tdong, 
and the nongban one of the forequarters called ha tabla. The 
other hunters obtain a string of flesh each, and each hound gets 
a string of flesh to itself. These hunting parties pursue deer 
sometimes for many miles, and are indefatigable in the chase, 
the latter lasting occasionally more than one day. In the 
Jaintia Hills, at the end of the chase, the quarry is carried to 
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the house of the nongriat, where a puja is performed to some 
local deity, before the flesh is distributed. At Shangpung, 
when a tiger or a mithan is killed, the head is cut off, and is 
carried in triumph to a hill in the neighbourhood where there 
is a duwan, or altar, at the foot of an oak tree {dieng aning). 
The head is displayed on the altar, and worship offered to 
ft ^lei lyngdoh, the God of the doloiship. 

The Ehasis make use of an ingenious species of spring gun 
for killing game, the spring gun being laid alongside a deer 
path in the jungle. A string stretched across the path, when 
touched, releases a bolt and spring, which latter impels a 
bamboo arrow with great force across the path. This spring 
gun is called ka riam siat. A pit-fall, with bamboo spikes at 
the bottom, is called u *liw lep, and a trap of the pattern of 
the ordinary leopard trap is called ha riam slung. A noose 
attached to a long rope laid in a deer run is named n'am 
ayrwiah. 

There is also Jea riam pap, the principle of which is that an 
animal is attracted by a bait to walk on to a platform ; the 
platform sinks under the weight of the animal, and a bolt is 
released which brings down a h^vy roof from above weighted 
with stones, which crush the animal to death. 

There are several means employed in snaring birds; one of 
the most common is to smear pieces of bamboo with the gum 
of the jack-tree, the former being tied to the branches of some 
wild fruit tree, upon which, when the fruit is ripe, the birds 
light and are caught by the bird lime. This is called riam 
tkit Another is a kind of spring bow made of bamboo which 
is laid on the ground in marshy places, such as are frequented 
by snipe and woodcock. This form of snare is unfortunately 
most common. A third is a cage into which birds are lured by 
means of a bait, the cage being bidden in the grass, and the 
entrance being so contrived that the birds can hop in but not 
out agaih. This is called ka riam aim. 


VJAmSG. 

Although there are some Ehasis who fish with rod and line, 
it may be said that the national method of fishing is to poison 

E 
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the streams. Ehasis, except the Wirs and the people of Shelia, 
unlike the Assamese and Bengalis, do not fish with nets, nor do 
they use the bamboo-work device known by the Assamese ae 
Tpala (*t^) aaAjakai The method of fish-poisonii^ of 

the Ehasis is the same as that described by Soppitt in his 
account of the tribes inhabiting ITorth Cachar. The following 
is a description of how Ehasis poison fish in the western portion 
of the district ; it may be taken as a sample of the whole. A 
large quantity of the bark of the tree lia mynta and the creeper 
« khariew is first brought to the river-side to a place on the 
stream a little above the pool which it b proposed to poison, 
where it is thoroughly beaten with stic^ till the juice exudes 
and flows into the water, the juice being of a milky white 
colour. In a few minutes the fish begin to rise and splash 
about, and, becoming stupefied, allow themselves to be caught in 
the shallows. If the beating of the bark has been well carried 
out, many of the fish soon die and after a time float on the 
surface of the water. A large number of Ehasis stand on the 
banka armed with bamboo scoops shaped like small landing 
nets, to catch the fish, and fish traps (ki khotear) Assamese 
khoka (cirt?n) l<^id between the stones in the rapids to secure 
any fish that may escape the fishing party. Another fish poison 
is the berry » toh leto, the juice of which is beaten out in the 
same manner as described above. 

Soppitt says, certain fish do not appear to be susceptible to 
the poison, and not nearly the destruction takes place that is 
popularly suppdsed. The mahseer and the carp family gener- 
ally do not suffer much, whereas, on the other hand, the river 
shark, the bagh mat of the BengaUs, is killed in large numbers. 
It is impossible, however, in the opinion of the writer, that the 
mahseer fry, whidi abound in these hill rivers in the spring 
and early summer months, can escape being destroyed in great 
numbers when the streams are frequently poisoned. In the 
neighbourhood of lime quarries and other large works where 
dynamite is used for blasting, this explosive is sometimes 
employed for killing fish. The practice, however, has bsen 
strictly prohibited, and there have been some cases in which the 
offenders have been punished in the courts. Fiah-poisoning is 
bad enough, but dynamiting is stIU worse, as with an effective 
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cartridge all the fish within a certain area ate kiUed, ncme 
eacape. When poisons are used, however, some fidk are not 
affected by than, and others are onl7 stupefied for the ti«»A 
being and afterwards recover. 


FOOD. 

The Ehasi and Sjntei^ ordinarfiy take two meals a day, 
one in the early morning and the other in the evening, but 
labourers and others who have to work hard in the open take a 
midday meal as well, consisting of cold boiled rice wrapped in 
a leaf (ka jA-aong), cakes {ki hpu) and a tuberous root (u 
aohphiatig) which is eaten raw. They are fond of all kinds of 
meat, especially pork and beef, although some of the Syntengs, 
owing to Hindu influence, abstain from eating the latter. Un- 
like the neighbouring Naga, Graro and Kuki tribes, the Ehasis 
abstain from the flesh of the d(^. Both Bivar and Shadwell 
say the reason why the Ehasis do not eat the flesh of the dog is 
because he is in a certain sense a sacred animal amongst them. 
There is a Ehasi folk-tale relating how the dog came to be 
regarded as the friend of man. It is, however, quite possible 
that the Ehasis may never have eaten the flesh of the dog from 
remote times, and it is nothing extraordinary that the Ehasis 
should differ in a detail of diet from the neighbouring ThibetO- 
Burman tribes which are so dissimilar to them in many reqpects. 
The Ehasis, except some of the Christian community and some 
of the people of the Mawkhar, do not use milk, butter, ox ghee 
as articles of food. In this respect they do not differ from the 
Eacharis and Babhas of the plains or the Garos of the hills. 
The Moi^lian race in its millions as a rule does not use milk 
for food, although the Tibetans and some of the Turcoman 
tribes are exceptions. Before fowls or animals are killed for 
food, prayera must be said, and rice sprinkled on the body 0' 
the animal The staple food of the Ehasis is rice and dried 
fish. When rice cannot be obtained or is scarce, millet or Job’s 
tears are used instead. The latter are boiled, and a sort of por- 
ridge is obtainerl, which is eaten either hot or cold according to 
fani^. Ehasis eat the flesh of nearly all wild animals, they 
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also eat Add rats and one kind of monkey (« thrih). The 
Syntengs and Lynngams are fond of tadpoles, and the Khasis 
consider a curry made from a kind of green frog, called ha 
Japieh, a bantu bouehe. They, however, do not eat ordinary 
frogs (jahoid): The Khasis of Mariao, Haharam, Npngstoin 
and some other Siemships eat the hairy caterpillar, u’fiiang 
phlang. 

A staple food which must not be forgotten is the inner por< 
tion of the bark of the sago palm tree, ha tlai, which grows wild 
in Uie forest and attains a laige size. The tree is felled and the 
outer bark removed, the soft inner part is cut into slices, dried 
in the sun, pounded in a mortar and then passed through a fine 
bamboo siev& A reddish flour is obtained, of sweet taste, 
which is boiled with rice. This flour is said to make good cakes 
and puddings. 

Althou(^ the Khasis are such varied feeders, there are some 
amongst them which are prohibited by the ordinance of 
aang, or taboo, from eating certain articles. The following are 
some instances: — 

The Oherra Siem family cannot eat dried flsh {’kh&-piah) ; the 
Siam of Mylliera must not eat the gourd (u pathdw) ; a fish 
called ha'khdrlani is taboo to some of the Siem-lih class. Some 
of the War people must not eat ha ktung (preserved fish), and 
the clan ’khar-vm-n<u,id in Khyrim is debarred from the pleasure 
of partaking of pork. The flesh of the sow is satig to the 
*dkhar dan, (dt^ough that of the male pig may be eaten. 


DUNK. 

The Khasis are in the habit of regularly drinking consider- 
aUe quantities either of a spirit distilled from rice or millet 
(ha’iad pudha), or of rice -beer, which is of two kinds (1) ha*iad 
Atdr, (2) ha’iad um. Both of these are made from rice and, in 
some places, from millet, and the root of a plant called « kko- 
wMNg. Ka’iadJitiara made by boiling the rice or millet. Itis 
then taken out ahd spread over a mat, and, when it cools, frag* 
mmts of the yedit (« hhamiang) are qitinkled over it. After 
this it is placed ih a basket, which is put in a wooden bowL The 
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basket is covered tightly with a cloth so as to be air-tight, and 
it is allowed to remain in this condition for a l(30uple of days, 
during which time the liquor has oozed out into the bowl. To 
make ka*icid um the material, the rice or millet from which 
the lca*iad kiar was brewed, is made use of. It is placed in a 
large earthen pot and allowed to remain there for about five 
days to ferment, after which the liquor is strained otT. Ka*iad 
hiar is said to be stronger than ka*iad urn. The former is used 
frequently by distillers of country spirit for mixing with the wort 
so as to set up fermentation. The people of the high plateaux 
generally prefer rice spirit, and the Wdrs of the southern 
slopes of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills customarily partake of it 
also. The K basis of the western hills, e.g. of the Nongstoin 
Siemship, and the Lynngams, Bhois, Lalungs, and Hadems 
almost invariably drink rice-beer, but the Syntengs, like the 
Ehasi uplanders, drink rice-spirit. Bice-beer (ka!iad um) is a 
necessary article for practically all Khasi and Synteng religious 
ceremonies of importance, it being the custom for the officiat- 
ing priest to pour out libations of liquor from a hollow gourd 
(u klong) to the gods on these occasions. As there is no 
Excise in the district, except within a five-mile radius of 
Shillong, liquor of both the above descriptions can be possessed 
and sold without restriction. 

According to some Khasi traditions the Ehasis in ancient 
times used not to drink spirits, but confined themselves to rice- 
beer. It is only in the last couple of generations that the habit 
of drinking spirits has crept in, according to them. From Khasi 
accounts, the use of spirits is on the increase, '^but there is no 
means of testing these statements. There can be no doubt, 
however, that at the present time a very large amount of spirit 
is manufactured and consumed in the district. The spirit ia 
disrilled both for home consumption and for purposes of sale ; 
in some villages, e.g. Mawlai and Marbisu, near Shillong, where 
there are fifty-nine and forty-nine stills respectively, there being 
a still almost in every house. Mawlai village supplies a great 
deal of the spirit which is drunk in Shillong, and from Marbisu 
spirit is carried for sale to various parts of the hills. Other 
large distilling centres are Cherrapimji, with forty-seven stills ; 
Jowai, with thirty-one stills ; Laitkynsew, with fifty-four stills ; 
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Nongwar, thirt]r*one stills; sad Bsngthang, thirty-sevea 
stills. 

fnm. whst has been stated above some idea may be gathered 
bow verylaige the number of stills in the Ehasi and Jaintia Hills 
is. I am not in a position to state with any degree of accuracy 
what is the amount of spirit manufactured or consumed in the 
year, but it is very considerable. The out-turn of a Ehasi still 
has been reckoned at from four to eig^t bottles per day. From 
tills estimate, and the fact that there are 1,530 stills in the 
district, it may be roughly calculated what is the consumptitm 
annually. Practically the whole of the spirit is consumed within 
the district The liquor which is manufactured is far stronger 
than the spirit distilled in the ordinary out-stills in the plains. 
It has been stated by an expert analyst that the Ehasi spirit 
contains 60 to 80 per cent of proof spirit^ and that it possesses 
“an ezcepti<Hially nice flavour and taste.” The usual price at 
which it is sold is 4 to 6 annas a quart bottle, a second quality 
being sometimes sold for 3 annas. It wiU be seen that the 
liquor is exceedingly cheap. A Ehasi in the villages of the 
interior can get drunk for 2 annas,4 or a quarter of an ordinary 
coolie’s daily wage. Drunkenness prevails on every market 
day at Cherrapuigi, Jowai, and other large hdts, and on 
occasions when there are gatherings of the people for various 
purposes. This cheap but strong spirit is demoralizing the 
people, and some restriction of its use would be welcomed by 
many. In the Ehasi Welsh Methodist Church abstention from 
liquor is made^a condition of Church membership, but the vast 
number of stills and the facilities with which liquor oan be 
obtained are a (xmst.ant source of temptation to the Christian 
community, and cause boany defections. 


OAIIXS. 

The Ehasis have many games, but their principal game is 
archery, t^ may be said to be the national game, and is a 
very poprdar form of recreation amongst them, the sport being 
indulged in from about the b^inning of January to tire end of 
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May each year. The following is a description of a Khari 
archery meeting, for the details of which I am latgriy indebted 
to U Job Solomon. By way of introdnction it shonld be stated 
that the Khasis opine that arrow-shooting originated at the 
beginning of creation. The Ehasi Eve (Ea-mat-iKi-noap- 
hukum) had two sons to whom she tai^ht the toxophilite ut, 
at the same time she warned them never to lose their tempers 
over the game. At the present day villages have regular 
ardiery meetings, the men of one village challenging those of 
another. There axe men on both sides called nong khan klinatn 
(ht, he who stops the arrow). This man, by uttering speUs, 
and reciting the shortcomings of the opposite side, is supposed 
to possess the power of preventing the arrows ot the opposing 
party hitting the mark. These men also, to some extent, may 
be said to perform the duties of umpires. They ^7 be styled 
umpires for the sake of cdnvenience in this account. Before 
the match commences conditions are laid down by the umpires 
of both sides, such as (a) the day on which the contest is to 
take place; (b) the place of the meeting; (e) the number of 
arrows to be shot by each archer; (d) the distinguishing 
nuurks to be given to the arrows* of either side; (<’) the 
amounts of the stakes on each side ; (/) the number of times 
the competitors are to shoot on the day of the archery meet- 
ing, and many other conditions too numerous t > mention 
hem The targets are generally small bundles of grass called 
“ u ahum," about 1 ft. long by 4 in. in diameter, fastened on a 
small pole. Sometimes taigets are made from the root of a 
plant called ka «oA pdwig. The distances from the pmnt 
where the marksmen stand to the taigets are some 40 to 50 
yards. Each side has its own target, the different taigets being 
placed in a line, and the competitors taking up their positions 
in a strai^t line at right angles to the line of fire, and facing 
tite targets ; each side in turn then shoots at its own taiget. 
Early in the morning of the day fixed for the contest the umpire 
of each ride sits in front of his taiget with a hollow Itamboo full 
of water in his hand, the bows and arrows being laid on the 
ground alongside the targets. The umpire then repeats all the 
ctwidit ions ol the contost, invokes the aid of the primeval 
woman {ka met ka nong hukum) aforesaid, goes through; 
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oertoin incaatations freely referring to the many faults of the 
opposite side, and pours water at intervals from the bamboo 
in front of the target This business lasts about two hours. 
Then they exhort the competitors of their respective 
sides, and the match commences amidst loud shouts. Every 
time there is a hit there are loud cheers, the competitors 
leaping high into the air, the umpires muttering their incan- 
tations all the while. At the end of each turn the number of 
hits are cpunted by representatives of both sides. At the close 
of the day the side with the greatest number of hits wins the 
match, the successful party returning home, dancing and 
shouting. The young women admirers of both sides assemble, 
and dispense refreshments to the competitors, taking a keen 
interest in the proceedings withal. Frequently large wagers 
are made on either side. In the Khadar Blang portion of the 
Nongkrem State as much as Bs. 500 are occasionally wagered on 
either side. In Jowai the practice is also to bet a lump sum, the 
amount being raised by subscription from amongst the com- 
petitors. M ore usual bets are, however, about one anna a head. 
The notig khang khnam and the men who prepare the targets 
receive presents from the^ respective sides. The Ehasi bow 
carries a considerable distance, an arrow shot over 180 yards 
being within the personal knowledge of the writer. It is 
believed that Ehasi bows wielded by experts carry up to 
200 yards. The average range may be said, however, to be 
150 to 180 yards. 

Tule mentions peg-top spinning amongst Ehasi children as 
being indigenous and not an importation, but Bivar thinks 
that the game is of foreign introduction. I am, however, 
inclined to agree with Yule that peg-top ginning is indigenous, 
inasmnch as this game could not have been copied from the 
Sylhetia or the Assamese of the plains, who do not indulge in 
it. As the British had only recently established themselves in 
the bill* when Yule wrote, tney would scarcely have had time 
or opportunity to introduce an English children’s game. Ehasi 
children also play a kind of " bop Scotch ” (khyndat mala ahUo 
and ia tiet hUe), and Yule writes, “ Another of theix recreatiems 
is an old acquaintance also, which we are surprised to meet 
with in the Far East. A ver>' tall, thick bamboo is planted in 
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the ground,aad well oiled. Aeilver ornament, or a few ra pem 
placed at the top, reward the aucceeafnl eUmber." A leg of 
mutton, or a {uece of pork fixed at the top of this p(de would 
render the pastime identical with the “greaaj-pole” dimUng 
of English villages. The following are some other Khaai 
games: — 

Wrestling; two persons grasping eadi otiier’s hands witii the 
fingers interlocked, and then trying to push one another down; 
tug-of-war with a piece of stick, the two combatants pladng 
their feet one against the other ; bjutting at one another like 
bulls, and trying to upset each other (ia tur ma$i ) ; long jump ; 
high junqp; blind-man’s buff; fiying kites; pitdiing cowries 
into a hole in the ground ; a game like marbles, only played 
with round pebbles, and others. 


MAKOTACTURKS. 

The manufactures of the Khasis ate few in number, an<t do 
not seem to show any tendencT'-to increase. On the contrary, 
two ct the most important industries, the smelting of iron ore 
and the forging of iron implements therefrom, and the cotton- 
spinning industries at Mynso and Suhtnga, show signs of 
dying out. Ploughshares and 'hoes and bill-hooks can now be 
obtained more cheaply from the plains than from the forges 
in the hills, and Mant^ester piece goods are largdy taking the 
place of doths of local manufacture. The iron industry in 
former days was an important one, and there is abundant 
evidence that the workings were on a considerable scale, e.g. 
at Nongkrem and Laitlyngkot, in the shape of large granite 
boulders- which have fallen to the ground from the sides of the 
hills owing to ithe softer rock which filled the interstices 
between the boulders having been worked out by the iron- 
workers, their process being to dig out the softer ferruginous 
rock, and then extract the iron ore from it oy means of wash- 
ing. The softer rock having been removed, the hea\’ier portions 
fell by their own weight, and rolled down to the bottom of the 
slopm, the result being the great number of -bouldcre to be seen 
near the sites of these workings. 
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Colonel lister, writii^in 1853, estimated that 20,000 maunds 
^ inm were exported from the hilln in the shipe of hoes to 
{he Assam YaiOey, and in lumps of pig iron to the Surma 
Vallqr, when it was used by boat*builders for damps. Kowa> 
days the s m elti ng of iron is carried on in very few places. 
Him are still smdting-honses at Nongkrem and Nongsprung, 
hut these are practically the only places left where smelting 
ef iron ore goes on: there are many forges where rou^ iron 
brought from the plains is mdted down and forg^ into bill- 
hooks and hoes. Messrs. Yule and Cracroft have described the 
native process of smelting inm, and it is (mly necessary to refer 
to their papers if information is required on the subject Yule’s 
account is a very full one, and is to be found at page 858, 
voL xL part ii of the Journal of the Asiatic Sodety d Bengd. 
The system pursued, both in the extraction and in the subsequent 
smdting of the ore, is the same at the present day as that 
described by Yule. Dr. Oldham, writing in 1863, says, “The 
quality of this Khasi iron is excellent for all such purposes as 
Swedish iron is now used for. The impurity of the blooms 
(or masses of the metal in a molten stated however, as they ue 
sent to market, is a great objection to its use, and the waste 
i consequent thereon renders it expensiva It would also form 
steel or wootz (Indian steel) of excellent quality. I have no 
doubt that the manufacture could be greatly improved and 
possibly extended.” Dr. Oldham, however, goes on to remark 
that the manufacture of iron could not be very much extended, 
owing to tile scanty dissemination of the ore in the rooks, and 
the conseqiient high cost of obtaining it At present the want 
of any permanent supply of water prevents the natives from 
working for mote than a few days during the year, whilst the 
rains are heavy, and they can rradily obtain snfficient force' of 
water for the wasliing of the ore from its matitix. The export 
of iron in any form from the district has now almost died out, 
only a few hoes being brought down by the Khasis from 
Laitdom, in Khadsawphra, to the Burdwar and Palasbaii 
markets in the Kamntp District of the Assam Yall^. Iron of 
English manufacture has, of course, much cheapened the 
market, but probably the fact tiiat the parts of the country in 
the neighbourhood of the rooks which contain the metal have 
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been denuded completely of timber, charcoal beirg neceaaary 
for smelting, has aflfect^ the production almost as. much as 
the presence of cheap iron in the market. 


MAMUFACTUBB OF B8I SILK CLOTHS AMD COTTOM CLOTHS IM THI 
JAIMTU HIUS. 

The number of weavers in the district at the last Census 
was 533. This number in the Census Beport is ascribed to 
the cotton industry, no mention being made of weavers of silk. 
The spinning of Eri silk thread, and weaving it into cloths is, 
however, a fairly considerable industry amongst the Ehyrwang 
and Nongtung villages of the Jamtia Hills. The Nongtungs 
and Khyrwangs rear their own Eri worms, and spin the silk 
from the cocoons. The late Mr. Stack, in his admirable note 
on silk in Assam, says, " Throughout the whole range of the 
southern hills, from the Mikir country, Eri thread is in great 
request for weaving those striped cloths, in which the 
mountaineers delight,” but this olwervation should have been 
confined to the Jaintia Hills portion of this district, the Khasis 
not weaving themselves either in silk or cotton. The Khasis 
obtain their silk cloths from the Assam Valley, and from tiie 
Nongtung or Khyrwang villages in Jainfia. The latter villages 
have given the name to the striped cloth, kajdin Khynoimg, 
which is almost invariably worn by the Syntengs. Mr. Stack 
has given in detail a description of the silk industry in Assam, 
and it is not therefore necessary to go over the same ground 
here. The Khyrwang cloth is red.and white, mauve and white, 
or chocolate and white, the cloth being worn by both men and 
women. The Khyrwang dpths vary in price ^m Bs. 5 to 
Bs. 25, according to size and texture. These cloths are the 
handiwork of women alone, and a woman working every day 
regularly will take six months to manufacture a doth valued 
at Bs. 25 ; but, as a rule, in the leisurdy manner in which they 
work, it takes a year to complete it. 
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OOnON CtOTHS. 

la the Jaintia Hilla at Mynso cottoa is spun into thiead, and 
weaving is oanied on there, but on a limited scala The Mjneo 
people weave the small strips of doth worn by the men to 
serve the purpose of tibe Assamese Imgti or EQndi Umgvti. 
In Suhtnga the people import cotton thread from Mynso and 
weave the (ingki) or sleeveless coat, peculiar to the district ; 
these coats are dyed red and blue. The dark blue or blade dye 
is obtained from the leaf of a plant cdled « «ybu, which 
Mr. Bita has dassilSed as tirobilanihuM hoeditoUut, wlfidi 
grows in the gardens round the homesteads. The leaves are 
dried, then reduced to powder, mixed with hot water, and the 
skeins of thread are steeped in the liquid. The colour is 
permanent The red dye is obtained from the mixture of the 
dry hark of two shrubs, ka Utpyndong (aymploeot raeemoatt, 
Boxb.), and ka ‘larnong {morinda-tinetoria, ^xb.), the latter 
being the same as the Assamese dckvkdth. The bark 

is dried, then pounded, and the two sorts are mixed together 
and made into a paste with hot water. The skeins are steeped 
in this mixture for twenty>four hours, then taken out and 
divided, and again steeped for another twenty-four hours. The 
TAlnn ga and Bhois and Lynngamn all weave cotton cloths, 
which ate generally dyed blue, sometimes striped blue and 
red. The Wdrs weave cotton cloths which are dyed red and 
yellow, the cloths being woven in checks. Mr. Darrah remarks 
that the cotton grown in the Jaintiia Hills is said to be the best 
cotton produced in the province. Its thread can be more 
closely woven than that of other kinds. This statement, 
however, is not liome out by Mr. Allen, writing in 1858, who 
says that the cotton is of inferior quality, the staple being 
short and woolly. The cotton cloths woven by the Bhois are 
called apua. 


POTTBBY. 

The Census Beport of 1901 gave the number of persons who 
are sujqwrted by the manufacture of pottery at 64 only. 
Pottery is manufactured at one place only in the Jaintia Hills, 
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T4HT1M. The Lamai potters make many of the earthen pots to 
be found in the Khasi houses called kkieio ranei, or some* 
times khiew Lamai. Mr. Gait says, “These potters use two 
kinds of day mixed ; one is of a dark blue colour, ’dete-iony, and 
the other of a greyish colour, ’dew khtuid. These days seem to 
corrdi^nd dosdy with the kumdr mdti and hira mati of the 
Brahmaputra Valley.” 

The day at Lamai is well btetmi out tqion a hide, or upon a 
flat disc of wood ; the- women fashion the pots by hand, titey do 
not use the potter’s wheel The pots are sun-dried and then 
fired. They are painted black with an infudon of a bark oaUed 
eohUya. I^e Lamai potters also make flower-pots which are 
sold in Shillong at from 2 annas to 4 anitas each, the price of 
the ordinary pot or khiew ratiei varying from 2 pice to 4 annas 
each. A water-pot (Idiiew vm) is also fashioned, which is 
sometimes used in the manufacture of liquor, price 4 annas to 
6 annas each. 



SECTION III. 


LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 

TSIBAL OBQANIZATION. 

Thk inhabitants of the EJiasi and Jaintia Hills may be said to 
be divided into the following sections : — ^Khasi, Synteng or Pnar, 
Wfx, Bhoi, and Lynngam. These divisions represent collections 
of people inhabiting several tracts of country and speaking 
' dialects which, although often deriving their origin from the 
Ehasi roots, are frequently so dissimilar to the standard 
Iwguage as to be almost unrecognizable. The above sections 
may be sub-divided as follows: — ^The Ehasis into the in- 
habitants of the central high plateau, Cherra and Nongstoin, 
Maharam, Mario, Nongkhlaw, and the neighbouring Siemships. 
The Syntei^ or Pnars may be divided as follows: — Into 
Syutengs proper, Nongtungs, and Kharwangs ; the Wars into 
Wdr proper, and War Ppar ; the Bhois into Jinthongs, Mynris, 
Byi^khongs, and the Khasi-Bhois, i.e. Khasis who inhabit the 
low country to the north of the district, which is called 
generally the “ Bhoi.” The Lynngams are a separate division. 
They must not be confused with the Dkos or Hanas who are 
Garos. It must, however, be remembered that the Jintiiong, 
Mynri, and Byugkhong Sub-divisions of the Bhoi division are 
not Ehasi, but Mikir,i.e. they belong to the Bodo or Bara group. 
The Lynngams are half Khasis and half Gkuroe, and the Dkos or 
TTftniM are Garos who observe the Ehasi custom of erecting 
memorial stones. The above tribes and sub-tribes are not 
strictly endogamous, nor are they strictly exogamous, but 
they are more endogamous than exogamous; for instance, 
Syntengs more often marry Syntengs than Khasis, and vice 
verm, and it would be usually considered derogatory for a 
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Khan of the Uplanda to marry a Bhoi or "Wix woman, and 
a diagraoe to many a LynngMn. Theae diviaiona are anb- 
divided into a nombw of aepta, takii^ Mr. Bjaley’a definition of 
" a^t” aa being the laigeat ezogamona diviaitm of the tribe. It 
will, however, be more convenient to apeak of theae aepta aa 
M dana,” the word " clan " having been naed in other parta of tiiia 
Monograph and by other writers. 

Many of flie clans trace their descent from ancestretses or 
kiaw (grandmothers), who are styled hi latehei-Tjfnrai, lit. 
grandmothers of the root (i.e. the root of the tree of the clan). 
In some of the dans, the name of this ancestress survives ; take 
as instances tho Mylliem-ngap and Mylliem-pdah clans of the 
Khyrim State, the names of the ancestresses of the dans beii^ 
ka ngap (honey,' ie. the sweet one), and ka pdah respectivdy. 
This tribal ancestress, as will be seen in the paragraph of the 
monograph dealing with ancestor-worship, is greatly rever- 
enced, in fact, she may- almost be said to be deified. The de- 
scendants of one ancestress of the clan, Ka laahei Tynrat, are 
called »ki kur or one clan. We then come to the division of 
the kpoh or sub-clan, all the descendants of one great grand- 
mother {ka lawbei Tymmen), being styled bM kpoh. The next 
division is tiie iing (lit. house) or family. It is almost in- 
variably the case that the grandmother, her daughters and the 
daughter’s children, live together under one roof, the grand; 
mother during her life-time being the head of the house. The 
grandmother is styled ka lawbei Khynrav;, or the young grand- 
mother, to distinguish her from the other two grandmothers, ka 
lawhei-iynrai and ka lawbei-tymmm who have been mentioned 
above. The young grandmother, her daughters and their 
children are said to belong to *hi iing, one house, the word iing 
in this instance possessing amongst the Khasis the same 
significance as the English word/omtVy. 

We will now see how the Ehasi clan (kur or jaid) grew out 
of the Khasi family {iing). Let us take the example of the 
gi-eat Diengdoh clan of Cherra. Disregarding t l^e myth tliat 
t he Diengd ojg are descended from a merauud, it may be stated 
tW there seems to be a fairly general belief amongst the 
’Diengdohs that their first ancestress or kiaw came from the 
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•oantiy bqrond the Kopili river (some go so fer as to My that 
die came from the Asaam Valley), to ihe Jaintia Hilla, where 
ahe found a huaband. Lagcud relatea that it was one of the 
pecnKaritiee of this woman that she was able to accommodate 
handf in an earthen jar or Itdu, which fact gave rise to the 
name Lalu by which she and her children were called by the 
Syptenga. The frmily prospered during the time when a 
powerfd chief of the Malngiang dan held sway in the Jaintia 
Hills. On the death of this king a civil war arose, and the 
Lah family, together with many others, beat a retreat aoroaa 
the river Eopili. Here they lived in prosperity for some 
ganerations until a plague arose and carried off the whole 
Imnily except one female, called Ka law-law, who became the 
■ole owner of the family wealth. Many desired to marry her 
for her possessions, and it was owing to their importunities that 
ahe fled to Jowai to the house of a lyngduh or priest. The 
Ignffdoh, imdei' pressure from his wife, tried to sell £a low- 
law as a slave, but no one would offer more than 20 cowries for 
her (jshi-bdi)\ this decided the lyagdoh to keep her. Out of 
gratitude for tiiis kindness, Ea law-law brought her wealth 
from beyond the Eopili to the lyngdoh’s house, when the son 
of the lyngdoh was given her in marriage. They lived happily 
for some time, when some adventurers from beyond the 
Eopili came to Jowai with the intention of carrying off this 
rich bride. The lyngdoh, however, hav^ received warning of 
their intent, arranged for the escape of Ea law-law, and they 
fled to Sohphohkynrum, a place near Nongkrem in the 
Ehasi Hills, where she established a village. Here Ea law- 
law was called Ka Taw-ahibdi, because she paid every man 
who was engaged by her in founding a market there 20 cow- 
riee (shi-bdi) per day for their labours. Here also she is 
credited with having first introduced the art of smelting iiou, 
and slie is said to have made various iron implements which 
■he exported to the plains. She is also said to liave kept 
a huge herd of pigs which she fed in a large trough hollowed 
out of a dienydoh tree ; it is to this fact that the Diengdoh clan 
mea its name. After Ka lawshibdi and her children had 
lived for some years in prosperity at Sohphohkynrum, they 
wen attacked by the Swarga Baja (the Ahom King), U loug 
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Baja (prabably the Baja of Jaintia), aod the Aasameae Bttphv* 
kan. They fled to a place called Lyndiangumthli, near Lyngkyr* 
deni. Finding this place unsuitable as a home, tlie family split 
up into four divisions. One division returned to Jowai, where it 
increased and multiplied and afterwards grew into the Laht clan, 
another went to Nongkhlaw and became the Diengdoh Kylla 
dan ; another went to Mawiong and formed what is now known 
as the Pariong clan ; the fourth, after some vicissitudes of fortune, 
went to Bangjyrteh and Gherra, at which place it established 
the powerful Diengdohbah clan, and became afterwards one ot 
the chief tnantri or minister clans of this state. I have quoted 
the history of the or^ of the Diengdoh clan at some lengti), 
to show what I consider to be an example of the Ehasi concep- 
tions of how the clan was formed, i.e. from a common ances- 
tress, all of the clans having traditions more or less of deeoent 
from some particular Kiaw or ancestress. This story moreover 
is remarkable as pointing to a Ehasi migration from beyond the 
Eopili river to their present abode. The dans of the present 
day are nothing more or less than overgrown families, th^y ace 
bound together by the religious tie of ancestor-worship in 
common, and of a common tribal sq>ulchre, except in oaaes 
of clans which have, owing to their size, split up into several 
sub-divisions, like the Diengdoh clan ; such sub-divisions poaeaa- 
ing their own cromlechs. Ancestoir-worship in commeai and 
tribal sepulchres in common seem to indicate that the original 
unit was the family and not the tribe, for there would be no 
reason for the members of a clan to worship the same household 
gods and to deposit the remains of the clan members in the 
same tomb unless there was some strong tie, such as that of 
consanguinity, binding them together. It has been already 
mentioned that each of these clans is strictly exogamous; this 
again supports the family origin theory A Ehasi can commit ^ } 
no greate r sin than to marry within th e tri be. Some of tho « 
dGmiTate prohibited uioreover from Intermarriage wiUi other 
dans, because of such clans being of common descent If the 
titles (see Appendix) are .carefully examined, it will be 
setm that some of them bear the names of animals, sadh 
as the Shrith or mtukey dan, the Tkam at crab clan, or ot . 
trees, such as the Diengdoh clan (already referred to). The 
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memben of these oUme do not apparently regard the aninuda 
or natural objeots, from which they derive their names, ae 
totems, inaamnch as they do not abstain from killing, eating or 
utilising them; The names of these objects are oonnectel 
generally with some story, oonoeming the history of the clan, 
but there is no evidence to show that the dans-folk ever 
regarded the above animals or objects as their tribal totems. If 
the lists of the Ehyrim and Cherra clans are examined, it will 
be seen what a large niunber bear the name of DkKar or its 
abbreviation ’Khat. The word dkhar is that applied by 
a Ehasi to an inhabitant of ths plains. We come amoss 
names such as ‘khar-mukhi, Mar mnoali, the 6rst word 
being an abbreviation of dMar, and mukhi being the 
common Bengali name which occurs in Chandra Mukhi, 
Shijya Mukhi, Sowali (eh&teali) is the common Assamese 
word for a girl. The ancestresses of these tribes were 
plains women, carried off, no doubt, in the raids made by 
the Khaaia over the border into Assam and Sylhet. The word 
Jong in the list of tribes is a Synteng synonym of kur otjaid, 
and the War word kkong, wMch will often be found in the 
names of the tribes of the twenty-five villages of the Khyrim 
State, is merely a cormptioir otjong or iong, the Synteng w(»d 
for dan. Let us now see how the State or Ehasi Siemship was 
formed out of a collection of these clans, how these clans 
obtained political powers, how some dans became more power- 
ful than others, aii4 how a Ehasi Eing or Siem is appointed. 


STATE OBGAMIZATIOM. 

We have studied in (he preceding chapter the formation of 
the dan from the family, and how the former established 
villages. Let ns now turn to the corutitutiou of the Ehasi State, 
which, it will be seen, has been formed, in more than one 
instance, by the voluntary association of villages, or groups of 
villages. The head of the Ehasi State is the Siem or c hief . 
A Ehasi state is a linuted monarchy, Sie m*s pow ros 
being much droumseribed. According to custom, he can per- 
form no act oS any importance without first consulting and 
obtaining the approval of his durbar, upon which the state 
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manfnt nt. This dtirbar most not be confused with the 
- electcnal dnrbsr which will be referred to later. It is 
an executive council over which the Siem presides, and 
also possesses judicial powers (for a description of a judicial 
durbar, see pi^ 91 of the monograph). The form of summons 
' to appear More this durbar used to be a knotted piece of 
string or cane, tiie number of knots denoting the degrees of 
urgency of the summer, not a piece of pork, as mo writer has 
said. Pork is a luxury which is not usually distributed gratis. 
The Siem mana ges the State busineea through hia mani rit, 
although it is true that in some States the members of the 
Siepx family have been allowed a. considerable share of the 
State managemmit. This latter arrangement is, however, a 
departure from the ordinary rule in the Siemships, and is 
regarded as unconstitutional In some States there are villag e 
headmen , styled Sirdars, who settle cases, collect labour, and 
assess and receive for the chief the yymvik, which may be 
literally translated as “gratification.” In Nongstoin there is 
an official styled lyng$kor, who is the superior of a number of 
village sirdars, and who acts as the Siem's dq>uty-govemor. 
In the K hasi HiH s there is no land revenue, nor are th ere any 
tithes of other imposts levied upon the cu l tivator 's produce . 

: Thehmd, to a great extemt, is the property of the Afferent dans 
i and villages, although in some instances there are estates owned 
by private persons. The chi ef is entitled to receive the income 
ttot ariiMs from what' mo Imown m toe reg or State, la^ 9hly>. 
All that the Siem ~u8^1y receives from his people in tto 
' way of direct revenue is the State subscription, or pynauk, 
mentioned above. Eveit this is supposed to be a voluntary 
contribution, -and it is not demanded in some States. This, 
tax is nominally a collection to meet the expenses of the State 
ceremonies, but is really a means of increasing the diiefs 
private income. The contribution varies in amount according 
to the means of the villagers, yhe Siem*s principal source ot 
income, however, in all toe KhM States is toe tioU (khn>ng), 
wUch he takw from tooM who at toe njjr ketsl h tis 
territory . As toe Khains'are grM~toders l£eu tolis are oftim 
at the larger markets fairly valuaUe. The chief raises no 
excise revenue, toe manufacture of boto fermented ahd distilled 
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liqn<» being subject to no fiscal restrictions whatsoever^ In a 
few States the Siems are commencing to levy registration fees, 
but the amounts are insignificant. Judicial fines are divided 
between the chief and the members of the durbar In some 
States the Siems’ incomes amount to a few hundreds a year 
only. Generally speaking, the Ehasi chiefs are necessarily a 
very impecunious set of persons, and many of them are in- 
debted to, comparatively speaking, large amounts. The Siam 
is appointed from the Siem family, there being such a family 
in each of the fifteen Khasi States. The most important 
States are Ehyrim, Mylliem, Cherra, Nongstoin, and Eong- 
khlaw. There are a few other petty States presided over by 
Lyngdtdis, Sirdars, or Wahadadars. A fact which is of 
universal application is, that heirship to the Siemship lies 
through the female side. The customary line of succession is 
uniform in all cases, except in Ehyrim, save that in some 
instances cousins rank with brothers, or are preferred to 
grand-n^hews, instead of being postponed to them. The 
diflbtence between the rule of succession and the rule of 
inherituice to real property should be noted. In the former 
case the sons of the eldest uterine sister inherit in order of 
priority of birth, although it is true that this rule has some- . 
times been disregarded. In cases of succession to realty, 
however, the inheritance goes to the youngest daughter of the 
deceased’s mother, and after her to her youngest daughter. In 
snooessions to thei^Siemships, in the absence of male heits from 
the eldest sister^ the succession passes, by what has been aptly 
desoribed as the “knight’s move,” to the male children of 
the next eldest sister. In Ehyrim the custom of succession is 
peculiar, there being a High Priestess, and heirship being 
limited to her male relatives. Generally speaking, it would 
appear that succession was originally controlled by a small 
riectoral body constituted of the heads {lyngdohs) of certain 
priestly clans, who, it is presnmed, exercised their authority 
to reject candidates, when, necessary, .mrinly on religions 
grounds. There has, however, been a distinct tenden<qr towards 
the broadening of the elective basis In the large State of 
Ehyrim the number of the electmfsl body has bem gieatiy 
increased by the inclusion of the representative headmen of 
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oertun dominant but non-priestly clous In otbior 

States the Council has been widened by the addition to it of 
village headmen (m>dar«X or the chief superintendents (6afaae) 
of the village markets, tolls from whidi constitute tto diirf 
item in the public receipts of these States. A further atep 
towards the recognition of the public will in the nominati(^ 
a Siem has been the introduction of popular elections, at Which 
all the adult males vote. Such popular elections vbd6 very 
greatly due to the views held by Colonel Bivai*. Wbo was 
Denuty-Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaij^ Hills from 
1865 to 1877. These elections have been, in States, an 
innovation which is hardly in accord with public sentiment, 
and in many cases the voters have done no more than confirm 
the selection of a special electoral body. It is, however, clear 
that the idea of popular elections is not one with whieh the 
people are unfamiliar, e.g. in Laugrim State, where all the 
adult nudes customarily vote at an election of a Siem. 
Popular election has also been customary in the Nobosohpoh and 
Bhowal States, in cases where a special electoral body has been 
unable to agree upon a nomination, and also in Nongqpung, if 
a Council of five lyngdofu, which has in this State authority to 
declare who is the rightful heir, but not to disqualify him, 
cannot come to an unanimous decision. The Siems are ap^' 
pointed by an assembly, or durbar, which mil be described 
later. The chie&, having been thus chosen by the durbar, 
winch is supposed by the people to be an institution of Divine 
origin, are styled, hi Siem u blei, or Siems of God. In most 
States the Siem is the religious as well as the mular head, ?.g. 
in the Cherra State, where the Siem is also lyngdok. In 
Ehyrim State the Siem has sacerdotal duties to perform at 
different religious ceremonies, especially at the time of the 
annual Nongkrem dance. It is the custom for the Siem to 
consult the auspices with the soothsayers for the good of the 
State. The Siem in matters judicial acts as a judge, the whole 
body of the durbar being the jury. la olden days the Siem 
marched to war at the head of his army. It is not customary 
to recognize an heir-apparent, and the young men of the Siem 
family pursue the oidinary avocations of a Khasi, not comport- 
7 ing themselves in the least like scions of royalty. In quite 
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iMont yean tiiere have been insteaoes of Sums having been sum* 
numed, like the Bomaa Ginoimiatas, from quite humble poai* 
tkma, to undertake the duties of chief. We will now turn to 
an eznnination of the systems in the ditforent Siemships. In 
tiie Kyrim or Kongkrem State there is a spiritual head, Le. a 
Priestess, Ka Si»m Bad, who is nsponsible for the due 
pertormanoe of the^ State teligioos oeremonies, although as 
already stated, the Siem also performs some of these duties. 
The temporal power here is delegaced by the Bi|^ Priestess to 
a Simn, who is her son or her nephew, or occasionally some 
more distant male descendant. It is the duty of an official 
called a lyngsJeor, who is the official spokesman of the Siem’s 
durbar, to propose a new Siem to the six lyngdoha, or priests, 
and to the heads of the twenty-four mantri dans. Hie latter 
then dedde in durbar whether the proposed Siem should be 
appointed. In the event of their disapproving of the lyt^kor’a 
nominations they proceed to dect another Siem. The High 
Priestess is appoint^ by the above doctors, the order of succes- 
sion to the post oding as follows: — She is succeeded by her ddeet 
surviving daughter ; failing daughters, by the ddest dauf^ter of 
her ddest daughter ; failing daughters of her ddeet dauj^ter,' by 
the ddest daughter of her second daughter.and so on. If there 
are no dau^ters or grand-daughters, as above, she is succeeded 
ly her ddest sister. In the absence of sisters, she is sucoeeded 
by the eldest daughter of her mother's ddeet sister, and so on. 
In this State the tradition rune that the first High Priestess 
was Ea Pah Syntiew, Le. the flower-lured one. Ea Pah 
Syntiew was a 'beautiful maiden who had as her abode 
a cave at Mam, near Nongkrem, whence she was enticed 
by a man of the Mylliem-ngap dan by means of a flower 
She was taken by 1^ to be his , bride, and she became not 
only the first High Priestess, but also the mother of the 
Siems of Noug^m.* In Nongkrmn the electors may disqualify 
the first, or any, hdr to the Simnship for sufficient reason 
according to the Ehasi religion and custom, sudi as bad 
chanaisler, physical disability, change of religion, Ac. If the 
firdt heir be disqualified, the next in order must be appointed 
Simn, unless he be disqualified, and so <ni. In this State there 
* For iho story in detail aaa fho Folk^oto saotioB ol tho monograph. 
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•re six divirioas, each of which is known as • In each 
raj tiiere is a dwhar, to which are aahmitted for approval 
the dectiona of the heads of tiie eiontn dans. These elec* 
dons are snbject to the approval of tile Siem. The Siem, sitting 
with the darhor the ptj concerned, may dismise a ^/ngdak, 
lyngihor, or maniri, tat bad conduct, or on account of physical 
disability, in which case another lyngdch, Jyngtlmr, at mantri 
^ivonld appointed, as stated above. The Mylliem State 
originally formed a portion of the Nongkrem State, bat owing 
to a quarrel between one of the Siems and his n^hew tiiete 
was a partition. In this State the doctors are tiie heads of five 
maatri clans, devoi inaiahor#, or heads of clans, and certain 
haaan*, and other heads of dans. A majority of the electors is 
sufficient for the deetion of a Siem. A Siem is succeeded by 
the ddest of his uterine brothers ; failii^ such brothers, ty the 
eldest at his sistare’ sons ; failing such nephews, by the ddest 
at the sons of his sisters daughters; failing such grand- 
n^hews, by the eldest of the sons of his 'mother’s sisters ; am^ 
failing such first cousins, by the ddest of his mde coudns on 
the female side, other than first cousins, those nearest in degiea 
at relationship havii^ prior claim. If tiiere were no haiia 
male, as above, he would be succeeded by the ddest of his 
uterine sisters; in the absence of such sisters, by the ddest of 
his sister’s daughters ; failing such nieces, by the ddest at the 
daughters of his sisters’ daughters; failing such grand'nieoes, 
by tile ddest of tiie daughters of bis mother’s siaten; and 
failing such first cousins, by the eldest of his female oouainB on 
the female side^ other than first cousins, those nearest In degree 
of relationship having prior claim. A female Siem would ba 
succeeded ty her ddest son, and so on. As in the Kbyiim 
State, the first, or any otiier subsequent heir, may be dis- 
qnalified by the dectors far suffident reason. An eleotor is 
succeeded by the ddest oi bis brothers ; failing brothers, by the 
ddest of the sons of his sisters, and so on. An elector can be 
dismissed ty the Siem, bnt'.only for good cause and with the 
consent of 1^ dnrhar. 

In the Nongstoin State there is a traditioh that the lint 
Siam origiiially came from Simsong * Durgapur. The name, 
• Siiiiaoiig i i the 6aro uama for the river SoneehwaiL 
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tjashong Doigapor, of the place at the foot of the Garo ffiUs in 
the Myrnenaing diatript, ntay be a corruptum of the fonnor. 
The Siema are sappoaed to be deecended from a stag, poeaiUy n 
idio of totemiam in this fatmily. In this State there ia a large 
eleotoial dorbar consisting of 2 maniria, 31 lyngdokt, 25 
airtUtn, 1 lyngaior, and 1 haaan. The lyndoha are the 
heads the priestly dans, by whom they ace chosen. The 
sirdars of villages are appointed by the Siem in conjunction 
with the adult males of the different \illagee. There are two 
lynyahora and two baaana in the State, but one lyngakor and one 
baaan only at present are members of the dmiar whicli 
nominates the Siem. A lyngakor is the Siem’s agent for the 
purpose of gOTeming a collection of villages. He is appointed 
by the Siem with the consent of the adult males of the villages 
which he is to supervise.-;- The Siem family of Nongkhlaw, or 
Khadsawphra, is believed to have been founded by a Synteng 
of the name of U Shajer, who left the Jowai hilU with hia 
sister, Ea Shaphlong, because she had failed to obtain her share 
of the family property in Jaintia. This man is said to have 
purchased certain Itmds in Bardwar in Kamrup. Apparently 
he did not obtain possession of this estate, for he came up into 
the Khasi Hi^s, and' finding there certain villages without a 
ruler, he^at the wish of the lyngdoha^ot these villages, con- 
solidated thmn into a state over wMch he ruled as a Siem. He 
was succeeded by his sister’s son, U Syntiew, who further 
extended his tc^toriee until he obtainod possession of other 
villages. U Syntiew is said to We delegaW a portion of his 
powers to his two sisters, Ea Jem and Ka Sauglar, who ruled 
at Sdiiong and Hongkhlaw respectively. Succeeding rulers 
further extended the Nongkhlaw territory. In 1829, U Tirut 
Singh rebelled against the East India Company and carried on 
for four years a successful guerilla warfare. He was finally 
captured, and was imprisoned for life by the British Govern- 
ment. According to the statement of Baja Kine Singh, it would 
seem that formerly the heads of fi\'e clans had the right to appoint 
the Siem, Le. the heads of 3 lyngdoh clans and of the Jaid 
Dykhar, and Diengdoh clans, fin the Cherra State the electors 
are the male adults of the State, who aie represented on the 
State durbar by the maniria of the 12 aristocratic dans, known 
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M the iftodor fair, and certain lepiesentative eldeta. ThiaState 
is divided for electoral pnipoaea into the follomng diviaimiB 

1. Cherta, or Sohta, ccmsisting of 8 villager, indosive of 
Ciheira, which ia the capitaL Theae villagea return the hea^ 
of the 12 tribea, aa well aa 6 eldeia, aa their rqirekentatiTea on 
the electoral durbar. 

IL The “five” villagea, or 5 tribea. Thia division now 
oonaiata of 17 villagea, which return 5 r^reaentative eldera. 

IIL The “twelve” villagea, comprising now 38 villagea, 
which return 12 representative ddera. 

IV. The “four” villagea, cpmpriaing now 5 villages, which 
return 4 elders. 

V. The “sixteed” villagea, which return 6 rqweaentative 
elders. 

VI. villagea, which return 3 and 4 sirdata and 2 dders 
mpectively. 

On this State it is the custom for a Siem to cremate the body 
of his predecessor. Unlees he performs the cremation cerenumy, 
he is not considered to be Siem according to the Khasi religion. 
U Hajon Manik Siem failed to cremate the body of his pre- 
decessor, U itam Singh, whose remains still repose in a wooden 
oofBn which is kept in the house of the Siem family. The 
remains of Siemsinthis state are preserved by a peculiar process 
of embalming which will be found described elsewhere in this 
monograph. U H^jon Manik died not long ago, and his body 
also is awaiting cremation. U Bam Singe’s remains, however, 
have been awaiting the funeral pyiie for more than thirty years ; 
but arrangements are being made by the present Siem U Boba 
Singh for the cremation ceremony. The cremation of Siems in 
tho state is attended by a very great deal of expense, a large 
amount of money being spent on the feasting which then takes 
place. (The Maharam State was ruled until 1875 by two Siems, 
called, respectivdy, tire “white” and the “black” Siems. 
Li this State originally there were five fyapclofar who appointed 
the Siems, but as in certain other States the number of tiie 
electors h^s been expanded by the inclusion of manirit, 
sirdan, and htuant. The electws now number seventy-two 
persons. There is much the same state of things in the Iforiaw 
Siemship as regards the electorate. In Bambrai, on a vacancy 
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oeomring in the Siemship, three ^fngdoha and two mantria 
Me emblo and decide who is to be Sieni Th^y then anmmon 
the-airdan of viHagee to meet them jn durbar and obtain the 
i^ptoval of the latter to their nomiiiation. If tiie sirdan do 
notappibve^ the combined durbar then deeidee who is to become 
Siem. In Nongqiung there is a tradition tiiat two sisters, Ka 
Jah and Ea Jem, came to the village of Nongspimg, which was 
then ruled by two Iffugdoha, and that the latter, having ascer* 
tained that two sisteis were of royal birth, married them. 
Ihay then travelled to other villages and obtained the consent 
of the Ijfugdoha of these villages to the formation of all their 
villagee into a State, of which iMtmgspung became the capital, 
and over which U Sngi Shaflong, the son. of Ka Jem, was 
appointed Siem by the five principal lyngdeha. After some 
generations the lyngdoh of Mairang with hu villages become 
subject to the Siem of Nongkhlaw, an event whidi finds mmition 
in '3e annals of the Nonj^hlaw State as the conquest of the 
territory of the "Black” Siem of Kongqrang. Another 
lyngdoh was appointed in place of the one whose territorv had 
been thus annexed. 

Ba the M awiong State the ancient custom was that six bosons 
iqppointed the Siem, subject to the aiq>roval of the people of the 
fiHomahip. In ti>e Nobosohpoh State Ahere are two Siam 
iainilies, the" Black ” and the " White,” from either of which it 
has apparently be^ the custom for the people to select a Siem, 
aa tb^ wiah^ Jbi Mawsynram the dectoxs of the Siem are 
the heads of the four principal clans in the State. On a recent 
oooaaion, the electors being equally divided r^arding the 
qppmntment of a Siem, it was necessary to appeal to the people 
tile State.! In Langrin there are, as in Maharam and 
Nobosohpoh, two main branches of the Siem family, i.e. the 
"naok” and tiie "White” Siems. Here there is no special 
deetoral bo<ty ; all theadnlts of the state have the right to vote 
attheelectioBof a Siem. In Bhawal State Siems are appointed 
by the head) -of dans whose decision is apparently final, 
paovided thikt it is unanimous. In Malai-Sohmat a bare 
nMgoiity of the heads of six clans would be sufficient for tim 
alaetion of a Siam. Presumably both in Bhawal and Malai- 
Sohnpat, if the electors were equally divided, there would be 
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an •|^)eal to tihe peqtle. Mention has been made above of 
States over whidi iynjfdoke'poaaeaa temporal as wdl aa spititaal 
powers. The Statn of Sobiong, Mawphlang, and Lyniong may 
be quoted as examples. Here the lyngdeh' is elects from the 
lyagdoh dan by all the adult males of the state, ^me small 
States, sudt as Haodon and Pomsanngut, are presided over by 
Sirdars, a name which has probably been introduced during the 
British era of suprenuu^ in these hills. The Sirdar is elected 
by the adult males of the Stat& In Mawlong there are a 
Sirdar, a lyngdoh, md a doM who govern the State. These 
two latter officials are elected by the people as in the case of 
Sirdars. In the Sheila Confederate there are four officials who 
are styled Wahadadar*, the name being probably a corruption 
of the Persian ‘vhda-dar.* These officials are.dected for 
periods of three years each by the peojde. 

The Jaintia Bills, which are British territory, are divided up 
into tvrenty doloiships, the doloi being an officer elected by the 
pec^e, the Government reserving the right of approval or the 
reverse to the doloi’s appointment. The dolois, under the rules 
for the administration of justice in the Ehasi and Jaintia-Hills, 
as well as the Sirdars of the British villages in the Ehasi Hills, 
possess certain judicial powers. They are assisted by officials 
known as patort, b<MaiM,and«anyotain the .performance of their 
duties. liiiB administration, on the whole, works well, and its 
success shows the wisdom of the Government in having made 
use of the indigenous agency it found to band when the Jaintia 
territory was annexed. In the Jaintia Hills there are also 
three Sirdarships, the office being filled by election as in tiie 
case of dolois. 

In condnsion it should be stated that it has been attempted 
here to give but a brief riiumd of the Ehasi political system 
aa it exists at the present time. The above account of the 
procedure at dections is based on existing usage. The proce* 
dure should not, however, be regarded as stereotyped, for it will 
no doubt be opm to such revision as may on occasion be 
suggested by the Intimate evdution of tribd oustoms. 
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MABUAiQI. 

It is proposed in this section to consider numriage fitom its 
sooud side, the religions aspect thereof being reserved for 
another pan^;nph. The most remarkable feature of the Khasi 
marrii^ is that it is nsual for the husband to live with his 
wife in his mother-in-law’s house, and not for him to take 
his bride home, as is the case in other communities. This 
arrangement amongst the EhasiB is no doubt due to the preva- 
lence of the matriarchate. As long as the wife lives in her 
mother’s house, all her earnings go to her mother, who expends 
tiiem on the maintenance of tiie hunily. Amongst the Ehasis» 
after one or two children are born, and if a married couple get 
on well together, the husband freqnentlj removes his wife and 
family to a house of his own, and from the time the wife leaves 
her motiber’s house she and her husband pool their earnings, 
which are expended for the support of the family. Anumgst 
the Syntengs, however, and the people of Maoshai, the case 
is different, for with them the .husband does not go and 
live in his mother-in-law’s house, he only visits her there. 
In Jowai some people admitted to me that the husband came to 
his mother-in-law’s house only after dark, and that he did not 
eat, smoke, or even partidce of betel-nut there, the idea being 
that because none of his earnings go to support this house, 
therefore it is not etiquette for him to partake of food or other 
refreshment there. If a Synteng house is visited, it is unusual 
to find the husbhnds of any of the married daughters there, 
although the sons of the family may be seen in the house when 
they have returned from work. Generally in the day-time you 
vrUl find in a Synteng dwelling an old crone, who is the grand- 
mother, or even the great-grandmother, of the family, also 
grandchildren or great-grandchildren ; bnt the husbands of the 
married daughters are not there. The Syntengs seem to have 
more closely preserved the customs of the matriarchate than 
the Ehasis, and the Syntengs claim that their ntam or 
religious ceremonies are purer, Le. that they more closely corre- 
spond to what they were in ancient times than those of the 
Khasis. Amongst the Syntengs, occasionally, a widow is 
dllowed to keep her husband’s bones after his death, on con- 
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I diticni Ast she does not remanyrthe ides being that as l<mgas 
the bones lemain in the widow’s keqting, tho qpirit of her 
husband is still ^th her. On this acoDont many wives who 
revere tiieir husband’s memariee, and who do not contemplate 
remarriage, purposely keep the hones for a long time. If a 
widow marries, even after the cnstomaiy taboo period of one 
year, whilst her deceased husband’s bones are still in her keq^g, 
she is generally looked down upon. Her children ip such a 
case perform the ceremony of handing over the hones of their 
father to his dan in a building specially erected for the purpose. 
The widow cannot enter therein, or even go near it, whilst the 
ceremqny is proceeding, no matter whether the Jing tang, or the 
price for removing the taboo after a husband’s death,, ^ been 
paid to the husband’s dan or not. ( There is no evidmice to show 
that polyan dry ever existed amongst the Khasis. Unlike the 
ThibetansTTEe Ehaai women seem to have contented themsdves 
always with one husband, at any rate with one at a time. 
Certainly 4tt the present day they are monandrists. Polygamy 
doe s not exist among st the Khasis; such a practice wpuld 
naturally not be in vogue iuniQ^~a people who observe the 
matriarohate. There are instances, however, of men having wives 
other than those they have regularly married, and in the Wdr 
country children by such wives enjoy rights to their father’s 
acquir^ property equally with the chUdren by the l^lly 
married wife As the clans are strictly ezogamous, a Khasi 
cannot take a wife fromvhis own clan ; to do this would entail 
the most disastrous religious, as well as social consequences. 
For to ma rry within the clan is the greatest sin a E^i cim 
commit, and'would'cauie excommunication by his kinsfolk and 
the refusal of funeral ceremonies at death, and his bones would 
not be allowed a resting-place in the sepulchre of the clan.' To 
give a list of all the Khasi exogamous clans worild perhaps serve 
no useful purpose, but 1 have prepared from information, kindly 
furnished me by the Siems d Ehyrim and Cherrapunji, a list of 
tiie clans in those States which will be fOimd in Appendices A 
and B. These will suffice as examples. It will be seen from 
the Chena list that the different divisions of the Diengdoh clan, 
viz. Lain, Diei^oh-bah, Diengdoh-kylla, are prohibited from 
intermarriage; this is due to those branches of the dan being 
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deaoendedficomaoommoiianoestreaB. There are other instances 
ot daiu being copneoted with one another, tnoh connection' 
being called bj the Khaaia iateh hur. Whenever auoh cminec- 
tlon exiata, intermarriage ia atrictlj prohibited, and is ooncddered 
to be There ia no ouatom of hypergamj. A Khaai 

cannot maity.hia maternal uncle’s daughter during the lifetime 
of the maternal uncle. This ia probabl 7 .dne to the fact tiiat the 
maternal unde, or kni, in a Khaai household is regarded mote in 
the light of a hither than of an unde. His duldren, however, 
would belong to the clan of his wife, and there would, therefore, 
in ordinary cases be no bar to the nephew marrying one 
of them. . Marriage with the daughters of a Other’s sister is not 
allow^ during the lifetime of the father, but after the latter’s 
death there is no religious ban, although sudt unions are looked 
npon with disfavour by the Khasis. In the Wdr country, how- 
ever, such marriagee are totally prohibited. A Khaai cannot 
marry two sisters, but he can marry his 'deceased wife’s sister 
after the ezi^ of one year from the wife’s death, <in pajrment 
of jmg tang (price of tang, or taboo) to the wife’s dan. A 
Ktufi cannot marry the daughter of his father’s brother, she is 
his poro Tiha (lit. birth sister). Similarly he cannot marry 
the ^ughter of his father’s paternal unda He can, hovrever, 
marry the daughter of his mother’s brother, provided that the 
brotW is dead. This somewhat paradozioal state of atfiurs is 
explained by the fact that the children of the mother’s 
brother bdong to a dififorent dan to that of the motiier, La to the 
mother’s brother’s wife’s dan. The Khaai, Synteng, W4r, and- 
Lynngam divisions are not strictly endogamous groups, and 
there is nothing to prevent intermarriage between l^em. For 
instance, it bas been the custom in the Nongkhlaw Siem family 
to obtain husbands for the princesses of the state from the 
Wdr country. There is no cimtom amongst the Khasis of two 
mei^ «T«li*nging daughters, Le. each martymg his son to 
the other's daughter. Notwithstanding the existence of the 
matriardiate, and tbe fact that all ancestral prqierty is vested 
in the mother, it would be a mistake to suppose that the fattier 
is a nobody in the Khasi house. It ia true that the kni, or 
mother's elder Inother, is the head of the house, but the fattier 
is the executive head of the new binne, where, after childm 
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have been bom to Um, his ivite and childrailiviBwijth him. It 
is he who fMes the dangeie oi the jm^^sad xiskeAis life for 
wife and ehfldien. In hia wife's dan he oocf^es a very hi^ 
jdaoe, he is second to none bat u hni, the matenud unde, while 
in his own family drde a father and husband is neerer. to 1^ 
children and his wife than » kni. The Khasi saying is, "« hpa 
ebaloh bonto^ whmttbo Umg ha which may be 

translated hedy as, “the father bean the heat and burden <rftho 
day, the maternal unde only comes when it is a qudrtkm of 
life or death.” The Ehasi father is revered not only when 
living, but also after death os U Tkawlang, and special cere* 
monies atepetformed to propitiate his diode. Further remarks 
on the subject of marriage will be found in the Section whidi 
deals witii religion. 


DIVOBCI. 

Divorce omougst the Khasis is common, and may occtbr for 
a variety of reasons, such as adultery, borreimees, iuoonqpatibility 
of temperament, Ac. The rule amongst tiie Khasis is that both 
parties must agree, but ^ongst tiie Wan, especially the 
people of Shdlo, the party who divorces the other sritiiout his 
or her consmt must pay compensation, which is coUe ka 
mynrain, or ka thnem. Amongst the Khasis it is not the 
custom to enforce restitution of ccnqugal rights; as a nde, 
when husband and Wife cannot live together amicably, they 
agree to divorce one another ; but occasionally it happens that 
either' the husband or the wife will not agree to a divoroe. 
Usuolty the husband would be willing to live with his wife ; but 
when ^ latter consents neither to live with ner husband mw 
to acc^t a divorce, a difficult situation arises, and it is in the 
event of such a contingency happening that the necessity 
<d flnnosm'ng ka mgnroun, or ka thnem (compenntion), occurs. 
The latter is computed by the village dders. Parties who have 
been divmced cannot afterwards romarry one another, but they 
are at liberty/t) marry into other families. A woman cannot 
be divorced during pregnancy. The following description of the 
divorce ceremony is taken from U Jeebon Bey’s note on tiw 
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rthan leUgion. It the marriage has been odebrated aoorading 
to the pjfnkiar tytyai rite, a Tetiang ^^betveen) ia neooaaaiy on 
each aide, also die hni, or maternal undes of the partiea, 
to witness the divoroe. In other oases the .presence of tiie 
k$iang is unnecessary, but some acquaintances and friends as 
wellas the relatives on both sides should witness the ceremony. 
The husband and the wife each bring five cowries (Mi), or,ntare 
conunonly nowadays, five pice. The wife gives her five cowries 
or pee to her husband, who places them with his, and then 
returns the' five cowries or coins to his wife, together with his 
own five. The wife then returns the- ten shells or coins to the 
husband who throws them on the ground. A crier (u nong 
ffgrta ahnong) then goes round the village to proclaim the 
divorce, using the following words : — 

“Kaw— hear, oh villagers, that — mid E have 

become separated in the presence of the elders. Hei ! thou, 

oh, young man, const go and make love to Ea for she is 

now unmarried (lAgtiraw), and tiiqu, oh, spinster, const make 

love to TJ Hei 1 there is no let or hmdrance from hence* 

forth.” .Among the Eharis divorce must be by mutual consent, 
and the ceramony must take place in the open air. Until the 
divorce ceremony has been performed as above described, 
neither husband nor wife can marry again, but after it has 
taken place, either can remanry, but not within the fondly of 
the divorced husband or wife. In the event of a husband 
or wife being abdent for a long period, say ten years, without 
any communication having been received from either of them, 
a divorce ceremony is performed by the relatives on his or her 
bdudl It is stated by U JeeW Soy '« that the rule of 
monogamy is not so strict for the husband as it is for the wife, 
he can contract an informal alliance with another woman, tiio 
only prohibition being that she must not belong to the original 
wife’s village. Sudi a wife is called ka tynga tuk, literally, 
stolen wife, in contradistiuction to the legally married wife 
(ka tynga froi). ^e children by the unmarried wife are 
called ibi kAun Hfor (children from the top). By children from 
the t(^, is nndorstood to mean children ftW the Inranches not 
from the root (trai) of the tree. Such diildren cannot claim 
• SMpagaI3,«KaNiamKluwL’’ (UJaebonRoy.) 
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•iMWitnl prtqwrtj, except in the Wir country. In the event 
of ft divorce the mother ia ftlireya ellowed the custody of the 
childxen. Divoroei emongst both Kharis and Synten^ are of 
common ooeiirrenoe, the result being that the children in many 
cases are ignorant of even the names of their fathers. For the 
mother, <m the other hand, tiie riiildien cherish a very strong 
aflbetum, all their sympathies and afTections bindii^ them 
dosdy to the mother's kin. Divorce amongst the Syntengs, 
though resting on the same principle as that of the Khasis, 
differs in detail, and must be described separately. It is 
as follows: — In the drst place it is not necessary for both 
hnsband and wife to be consenting parties, as is the case with 
the Khasis. In the Nongkhlih doloiship divorce takes place 
before the relatives of the parties. The man has to give eight 
annas as a si^ of the divorce, and clothes worth 3/- or 
Bs. 5/> to the wife. There is a similar custom in the Suhtnga 
and Amwi doloishipe. In the Jowai doloiship the divorce takes 
place in the presence of a village official called U 6a«an. The 
husband or the wife gives the baaan an eight anna piece, the 
latter gives this either to the urife or to the hosband, as the cue 
may be. The baean’a share of the eight annas is two pice, the 
remainder being spent on liquor. The boson is entitled to a 
further fee of one anna from the man. If a wife does not agree 
to accept divorce, she is entitled to receive two pieces of doth 
from the husband to the valueof Bs. 3/-. This compensation is 
called thncm. The divorce then takes place. If a wife wishes 
to divorce her husband, and the latter is unwilling, before she 
can obtain divorce, she most pay thnem to the value of the 
- whole amount the husband has spent on her and her children 
during the marriage. Divorce customs in Nartiang and Nong- 
jinghi doloishipe are much the same, only the amounts tendered 
by the parties and that of compensation differing. 

In condurion it should be stated that the great draw* 
back attadiing to divorce in ordinary communities, i.e. the 
effect that it has on the lives of the children of the marriage, 
does not apply to the Khasis, for with them the children 
slvrays live wi^ their mother and their mother’s family, which 
latter would be bound to mrintain them in the event of a 
diyorasL 


o 
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nHmxANOi. 

The Ehui end Synteng lews of inhetitanoe aie piaetioelly^ 
the leme, elthonc^ in some of the doloiBhipB in the Jeintie 
Hills thei^ era some Bli(^t difforenoee. The W4r lew ot in> 
heritance difbn greatlj from that of the Ehasis, and the 
cnatoms of the Bhois or MUdia, who inhabit the Bhoi dolmship 
of the Jaintia Hills, are totally different from tiiose of the Khasis, 
thereby supplying another link in the drain of evidence in 
at^po^ of the condusion that the Bhois, or, more correctly 
speaking; the HUdrs, are of Bodo origin, and not Khasi or Mon* 
Anam. The Lynngams follow the E^iasi law of inheritance. 
It will be convenimit to describe the Ehasi law first, and then 
to pass on to the special customs in vogue in the different 
dohnships in the Jaintia Hiils, and, finally, to describe the 
Wdr, Bhoi and Ljnngam customs. 

The Khasi saying is, " long jaid na hd kynthei" (from tire 
«oman qnang <he dan). The EhasiB, when reckoning descent; 
cdmt fnm the mother only ; they speak of a family of brothers 
and sisters, win are the great grandchildren of one great 
grandmother, as sh* hpoh, which, being literally translated, is 
one womb;, Le. the issue of one womb. ' The man is nobody. 
If he is a Inother, « kur, a brother being taken to mean an 
nteiina bro^ier, or a oousin-gmnnan, ^ will be lost to the 
family m dan directly he marries. If he be a husband, lifi 
ia looked upon merely as « thong hhot a begetter. In some bf 
the WIr villages a nwly married man is qpoken of by the 
bride’s family as, "u Ichtm ki hritw” some one else’s son. It is, 
perhaps, somewhat of a paradox under the drcumstancee that 
wives should address their husbands as "kgnrad," or lord. 
There is, however, r^o gainsaying the fact that the husband, at 
least in theory, is a stranger in his wife’s home, and it is certain 
that he can take no part in the rites and ceremonies of his 
wife’s family, and that his ashes after death can fina no place 
witiiin the wife’s femily tomb, excq^t, in certain cases, amongst 
theSyntaags. Further, the ceremonial religimi amongst Kha^, 
espedalfy that af the home, is in the hands of the women. 
It is, thdcefore, perhaps not to be wondered at, considering the 
important status assigned to women by the Khasu, that women 
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dunild inharife tihe property end not men. The rule amongBt 
the Kheeie is that the youngest daughter " holds” the religion, 
"kabiUka niam." Her house is called, ”ka ting teritg" snd it 
is here that the members of the family assemble to witness 
her performance of the family ceremonieB. Hers is, there* 
fore, the largest share of the family pnqperty, because it is she 
whose duty it is to perform the family ceremonies, and pro- 
^tiate the hunily ancestors. The other daughters, however, on 
their mother’s death are entitled, each of them, to a share of 
their mother’s property, although the youngest daughter gets 
the lion’s shafe, e.g. tdie family jewellery, and the family house, 
and the greater part of what it contains. The youngest 
dauj^ter cannot dispose of the house without the unanimous 
consent of her sisters. If the youngest dau^ter dies, she is 
succeeded by the next youngest daughter, and so on. All the 
daugoters are bound to repair the house of tiie youngest 
daughter free of cost. In the event of the youngest daughter 
changing her religion, or committing an act of aang, or taboo, 
die loses her position in the family, and is succeeded by her 
next youngest sister, as in the case of a death. Failing 
daughters, inheritance would pass by the “ knight’s move ” to 
the sister’s youngest daughter, who would be succeeded ly her 
youngest ^ughter, and so on. Failing sister’s daughters 
Bnocession would revert to the mother’s sisters and their female 
descendants. In the Jaintia Hills the inheritance of all real 
properly passes from mother to youngest daughter. Ho man 
in ^ uplands of the Jaintia Hills can possess landed property, 
unless it is self-acquired property. In the Jaintia Hills, if a 
man dies and leaves acquired property, his heir will be his 
mother, if alive, excluding wife, sons, and daughters. If the 
wife, however, undertakes not to le-marty, she inherit 
of her husband’s property, which at her death will descend to 
her youngest daughter by him. 

Amongst Khasis all property which has been acquired by a 
man before marriage is considered to‘ belong to his mother; 
indeed it may be said to belong to the man’s hnr, or dan, such 
property being called by Khasis, “fta mai ting kur” (the 
earnings of the house of the clan). AfterWatxiage, if there 
are children, die case is different, {oovided that the property 
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has been acquired by the man'after marriage. Here (he wife 
add children would inherit the acquired property, tiie youngeet 
daughter obtaining the largest share of such property on the 
death of the wife. If there were no daughter, the acquired 
property would be equally divided amongst the sons. 

The following examples of the Synteng law of inheritance 
are taken from the exhaustive diaried recorded by the late Mr. 
Heath, who was for some years Sub-Divisional Officer of JowaL 
In the Nongkli doloiship ancestial land passes from mother to 
her youngest daughter; again, if a yomigest daughter who has 
so acquired dies, the next yoimgest in point of age succeeds. 
Should such direct female succession fail,- the family tree has to 
be looked up for the nearest branch, in which the youngest 
female, or her youngest female descendant, succeeds. Thus, 
respecting ancestral land, the youngest daughter, or youngest 
female descendant of youngest female heir, is virtually heir to 
entailed property. If a woman dies leaving acquired property, 
her youngest daughter or youngest granddaughter of that 
youngest daughter succeeds to all In default, next youngest 
daughter, and so on. In default of daughters, the youngest son 
inherits. . A man can hardly, in any circumstances, possess 
ancestral land; his property must almost necessarily be self- 
acquired. If a man dies leaving acquired property, his heir 
will be his mother, if alive, excluding wife, sons, and daughters. 
If the wife undertakes, however, not to many again, she will 
get half, which 'will descend to her youngest daughter by her 
deceased husband. The mother, who thus gets the whole or 
half of her son’s property, leaves it to her youngest daughter, 
or youngest daughter of that daughter, and so on, as described 
above in the case of a woman leaving ancestral or acquired pro- 
perty. If there is ^o mother, the man’s youngest sister stands 
nextheir with the same r^ht ato her mother. If there is no 
mother or sister, then the sister’s female descendants stand in 
the man’s mother’s place. If there are none of these, then the 
man’s youngest dM>ughter succeeds to dL Ancestral property 
cannot be alienated without the consent of all the heirs in the 
entail. A gift of self-acquired property to any amount can be 
made by a donor during his Ufetipie. Acquired property can- 
not, however, be left by will out of the course sanctioned by 
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custom. In the Amwi doloiahip a widow who consents to pay 
the costs of her husband’s funeral, provided she agroM not to 
re-many, inherits half of her husband’s acquired ptt^er^. 

In the Wdr country the children inherit both ancestral and 
acquired property in equal shares, both males and females, 
with the ezcq>tion that the youngest daughter is given some- 
thing in addition to her share^ although not such a luge share 
of t^ property as amongst the Ehasis. Amongst the Ifildr- 
Bhois, Le. the Mikiis who inhabit the Bhoi doldship of the 
Jaintia Hills, the law of inheritance is totally different from 
that of the Ehasis, for males succeed to all property, whether 
ancestral or acquired. Thus, if a man dies, leaving son, mother, 
wife, and daughters, the son takes all If there are several 
sons, they divide. „If there are no sons, the property goes to the 
nearest male heir. If a woman dies, leaving husband and 
children, the husband takes all If the husband is dead, and 
there ate sons and daughters, the former inherit. The great 
difference in the custom of inheritance between Ehasis and 
Bhois is, as I have already pointed out, part of the evidence 
that these people are of different origin. 

The Lynngam law of inheritance is the same as that of the 
TChMiB. The youngest daughter obtains the largest share of 
the ancestral property, the remainder being divided between 
the remaining daughters. The sons do not get any share. 
The rule is aim said to apply with regard to acquired property. 


ADOPTION. 

Both Ehasis and Syntengs observe a custom known as ’rap 
ting (an abbreviation for ia rap ting, literally, to help the 
house). This is practically adoption. If in a fomily the 
female members have died out, the male members of the family 
are allowed by custom to call (kliot) a girl from some other 
family, to act as ka’rap ting, and to perform the family 
religious ceremonies, and therefore to inherit the hunily 
ancestral proper^. The female so introduced into the family 
then takes her place as ha khunkhodditk, or youngest daughter, 
8 and becomes the head of the house (ha trai ting). The 
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ad<qption of a female obriatee the family dying ont {iap duh), 
whidi to the Khan ia a very aeriotu matter, inasmuch as there 
will then be no one qualified to place the bones of its members 
within the family tomb (ka ba thsp tJitieng tnawbah), and to 
perform the requisite funeral ceremonies. Amongst the 
Khasis no particular ceremonies are performed at the time of 
adoption; but some of the Sjmtengs observe a rel^ious cere- 
mony which consists largely of a feast to the claas-folk, at 
which liquor, rice, dried fish, and ginger are partaken of. 
Before the feast commences, each clansman is provided with a 
small gourd (u khmg) filled with liquor, a little of the latter is 
then thrown on the ground from the gourd, and the following 
words are uttered : — 

“Oh, God! oh. Lord! oh, ruling king Biskurom, now the 
pynrap ting ceremony is about to be performed, let the cere- 
m<my be propitious, and let males and females (of the dan) 
increase in numbers, so that the clan may become great, and 
respected, and that intelligent male members may spring up." 
No such ceremony is, however, observed, it is understood, in 
the Nartiang and Baliang doloiships. 

In the case of a family being tap duh (extinct), the family 
property, according to Ehasi custom, passes to the Siem. 
Therefore it is to the interest of tba members of families to 
adopt a female, when such necessity arises. As there is no 
religious cer^ony which is compulsory to the Khasis on the 
occasion of an adoption, perhaps we are almost justified in con- 
cluding that in former times the adoption custom did not exist, 
more especially as the Khasis possess a special word, tap duh, 
for describing a family the females of which have all died out ; 
and it is admittedly the custom for the Siem to succeed to the 
property of such a family. The Synteng custom of *rap ting 
may have been borrowed from the Hindus, when the Biyas of 
Jaintia became converts to that religion. 


TBinJBB or LADD INI) LAWS BXOABDIHO UtllD. 

Land in the Khasi Hills proper, i.e. land in the hig^ plateau, 
is held somewhat differently from land in the Jaintia ESUs and 
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the Wir oonntiy; it will be neoanaij to deaotibe die land tennnt 
and laws regard^ land of each of theae diviaiona aapantaly. 
Aa land ia alwaya jhamed hy die Bhoia and Lyongama from 
year to year, cuatona regarding land with theae people an 
naturally very aimple. Taking land in the hig^ plateau of 
die Khaai Hilla firat: — ^The landa are daaaified under two 
main divinona, (a) public and (b) private landa. The fol* 
lowing are the different deemptiona of landa in the Hut 
division: — 

Ka ri Baj, ottari Stem, whidi are Siem’a, or Onwn landa 
Theae landa are intended for the anpport of the Siam family, 
they cannot he alienated. The Siems are, however, precluded 
by custom from levyii^ a land tax on persons who cultivate 
such lands, the lelatum of landlord and tmiant between dw 
latter and their chiefo being unknown. 

Ka ri Lyngdoh. — These lands are for the support of the 
Lyngdohs or priests of the State. In some Siemshipe, as in 
Il&wiang Siemship, paddy is grown on these lands from which 
rice is obtained for the State piyas. 

B% ahnong, or village lands. — These lands are set apart to 
provide a supply of firewood, thatching grass, &c., and are the 
property of the village. The inhabitants of other villages ara 
not allowed to enjoy the produce of such lands. Such lands 
can be cultivated by ryots of the village, but the latter poaaeaa 
only occupancy rights, and cannot transfer them. 

Ki 'lawhyntang. — ^These are sacred groves, situated generally 
near the summit of hill* , composed of oak and rhododendron 
trees, which are held sacred {kyntamg), it being an oCfonoa, 
or aang, for any one to cut timber in the grove, except for 
crematicm purposes. These groves are the property of the 
villages. 

(b.) Private Lands. These may be subdivided into rt-lnur 
or lands which are the property of the claq, and ri kynii, 
family, or acquired landed property. In the Khaai Hills 
proper a very large proportion, certainly of the hig^ lands. Is 
the property of the dan; for instance, the hig^ lands at 
Laitkor, which are the property of the Khar kungor and 
Kur kniang clam., whose ancestors the large memorial atones 
dose to the Laitkor rood commemorate, also the landa of the 
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Hung khMv dan, and many othem. Ifc haa been explained, 
in a pievioaa pangmph, how the dan grew out of the family. 
The dan lands origihally, when ptqpnlation was aparae, were 
owned by familiee, bat aa the membeta of the family inereaaed 
and a dan was formed, the landa became the proper^ of 
the dan instead of the family. Such dan landa are properly 
demarcated by atone boundary marks. The manager of the 
dan lands ia the kni (maternal unde of the youngest dauj^ter 
cl the main family, or branch of the dan), whose house “ Ira 
iv»g hkaiduk," or last house, is the place for performing all 
the rdigioas ceremonies of the dan, and is also called ka 
intg $eng. All the members of the dan are, however, entitled 
to share in the produce of any of the clan lands they may 
cnltivate. No clan lands can be alienated without the consent 
d a durbar of the whole dan. 

Bi kynti ue private lands which have been either acquired 
by a man or woman individually, or, in the case of a woman, 
■inherited from her mother; such lands must be entirely 
distinguished from the lands of the clan. In portions of the 
Jaintia Hills, if a man purchases a piece of land, at his death 
it passes- to his mother, to the ezdusion of his children; but 
in the Khasi Hills nowadays a man may leave such lauds, 
provided they were aoquir^ after marriage, either formally 
^ will, or informally, to his children for their support. 
In land customs as well as othw customs the Syntengs 
seem to ptesbrve more dosely than the Khasis what are 
probably the ancient usages of the race. It must be dearly 
understood, however, that all land acquired by inheritance 
must follow the Khasi law of entail, by which property 
descends from the mother to the youngest daughter, and 
again from the latter to her youngest daughter. Aucestcal 
landed property must therefore be always owned by women. 
The male members of the family may cultivate such lands, 
but they must carry all the prince to the house of their 
mother, who will divide it amongst the meuiliei's of the 
family. Daughters, other than youngest daughters, are 
entitled to maintenance from the produce of such family 
lands. 

In the Jaintia Hills lands are classified as follows : — 
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(1) Baj laads, which naed to be the property d the B^je «f 
Jaintiiq^iir, now the pcqwrty of Gk)veiBment, which aw 
asseesed to land revenue. 

(2) Service lands, whidi are lands given rmt free to doMs, 
pators, and other officers who carry on the administration. 

(3) Village piya lands, being land the occupants (rf whibh 
pay rmit to the doloi or lyngdoh, which are set i^art in each 
village for purposes of worship. These lands are not assessed 
to revenue. 

(4) Private lands held by individuals, and which have been 
transferred from time to time by mortgage sale or otiierwiae at 
the will of the owner. These lands are not assessed to revenue. 

High lands are sub-divided into (1) Private lands, held like 
kali private lands. (2) Unclaimed land, or Government 
Waste. 

Up till now the Government has not assessed revenue on the 
high lands which are its own property. Surveys have been 
made hrom time to time of the Government Baj haU lands 
in the Jaintia Hills, but the maps require bringing up to 
date. The revenue on such lands is assessed at an uniform 
rate, viz. at 10 annas a bigha, and the leases have been issued so 
as to expire contemporaneously. A list of service lands of 
dolois and others, showing the number of plots hdd by eadi 
official and their approxiuute total area in highas, is kept in the 
Deputy Commissioner's Office. Pi<ja lands are plots of lands 
set apart entirely for the support of tiie lyn^ohs and other 
persons who perform the pnjas of the doloishipe. These lands 
are generally leased out by the dolois, but in some doloishipe 
they are under the management of the> lyngdolts. The occupants 
of the pqja lands have either to present annually sacrificial 
unimala or objects, e^;. bulls, goats, fowls, or pigs, rice, liquor, 
&C., at make a payment in casli. In the War country in the 
Jaintia Hills, orange, pdn, ^d betel-nut gardens, are held as 
private property except in a few vill^es where there are some 
BBl/mn gardens wliich have been assessed to land revenue at the 
same rates as Government kali lands; The various gardens are 
distinguishable by means of bonudar)’ stones or stone cairns, by 
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pnnaiiient trees on the boimdaiy lines, or by natursl boimdaries 
such as streams. 

In tile Wise country to the West at Cherra, notably the 
eoontry between the hdij^ts of laitkynsew and the plains, con- 
sidera]^ portions of the hill^eides are the property of commu- 
nities known as $eng$. A amig may be defined as a collection 
of families sprung from some common ancestress or ancestor. 
As an instance of these tengg I may describe the community 
known as the lai $eng which owns land in the neij^bonrhood 
at laitkynsew, the area owned beiiig known as tiie“r»'la»M»y,” 
or land of the three c^ans. These dans are descended from 
three men, U Kynta, U Nabein, and U Tangrai, it being 
remarkable that in this case descent is traced originally from 
male ancestors and not from females. The three ancestors are 
said to have owned a large tract of land, and thqr had as their 
abode the village of Laitmawria close to Laitkynsew; bntowing 
to an epidemic, or smne sndi cause, th^ deserted the village of 
laitmawria and went with their families to live in some of 
the surrounding W4r villages, viz. in l^rna,Nong^h,Nongwar, 
liastoh, and Mawlong. The descendants of the three men 
above-mentioned possess a genealogical table, showing their 
descent from the original tiiree founders of the ten ft. They 
claim a large tract of country lying to the south and . south-east 
of tile Laitkynsew plateau, containing not only orange gardens, 
but also valuable lime quarries, lliere are o&er ttnf commu- 
nities also in ^he neighbourhood, e^. the hinrme phew teng, 
or sixty tengt, who put forward claims to other tracts of land. 
The boundaries of tiie ri lai teng are identifiable on the ground. 
The burinesB of the teng community is managed by a durbar, 
an elder or other infiuential person being chosen as president 

In the country of the Lynngams the crop belongs to the 
person who cultivates i^ but the land belongs to the kur or 
family. The Lynngam villages, like those in the Ehasi Siem- 
ships, do not pay any rent to the Siem. If outsiders cultivate 
within the areas sot apart for the different Lynngam villages, all 
of them, including women, have to pay eig^t annas each to the 
people of the village in whose eizcle they cultivate. There 
is usually a mutual understanding between inhabitonts of 
Lynngam villages, that certain tracts of land belmig to the 
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Nspectiye Tillages ; sometmiee, however, there are dupates ie> 
garding those lands between the different villages. Such dis* 
putes are settled by the Lynngam Sirdars of villages or by the 
Sirdars sitting with the two Lyngskors of the Siemship. If 
the disputes cannot be settled by these officials to the satisfac- 
tion of the parties, the latter ate taken by the Lyngskors and 
Sirdars to the Siem of Nongstoin. who tries the case with the 
aid of the State mantris. 

LAWS mCOABDDIO OTHBK PBOFBRTY. 

There is no separate law applying to personal property, as 
opposed to real ptqwriy, amongst tiie Khasia. 


DKCISION OP DISPUTRS. 

Khasi Coutia of Jmiicaiun. 

In the first place a complaint is made before the Sfieni 
or chief, against a certain party or parties. The facts and 
drcnmstances of the case are then detailed before the chief 
and his headmen, the ostensible object being to attempt to 
bring about a compromise between the parties. If no recon- 
ciliation can be effected, a crier (u nongpjfrta ahnong), or in tiie 
Jaintia Hills a aangot, is sent out to proclaim at the top of his 
voice the durbar which is to assemble the following evening. 
He proceeds to cry the durbar in the evening when all the 
inhabitants have returned to the village from their usual daUy 
pursuits. With a loud premonitory y^ the crier makes use of 
the following formula * : — 

“Kaw! thou, a fellow-villager; thou, a fellow-creature; thou, 
an old man ; thou, who art grown up; thou, who art young; 
thou, a boy; thou, a child; thou, an infant; thou, who art 
little; thou, who art great Him/ because there is a contest. 
Beif for to cause to sit together. Hm/ for to cause to 
deliberate. Hm/ for to give intelligence together. Hm‘/ about 
to assemble in durbar. Hm/ for to listen attentively. Bei! 
ye are fmrbidden. Bei ! ye are stopped to draw water then 

* Woat follows is a littnl translation of tho Khari. 
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not to oat fixevood then; S«if to go as coolies then ; n$i ! 
to go to work then; Hin/ to go a joum^ then; JEEri/ to 
descend to the yalley then; Eei! he who has a pouch. Htit 
he who has a bag. Hei t now come forth. Hei I now appear. 
SM/ the hearing then is to be all in company. Bet / the 
listening attentivelj then is to be all together. Hei I for his 
own king. Eei ! for his own lord, lest destruction has come ; 
lest wearing away has overtaken «». Kam I come forth now 
fdlow mates." 

This proclamation is called hhang ehnong, and it all are 
stopped from going anywhere from the village the following day 
Anybody who disregards the prohibition is liable to fine. 
The following day, towards evening, all the grown>up males 
of the village assemble at the durbar ground, the site of 
which is marked in some villages by rows of flat stones, 
arranged in an irregular circle, upon which the durbaris sit. 
The proceedings are opened by one of the headmen, who makes 
a loi^ qpeech ; then others follow, touching upon all sorts 
of irrelevant matters, but throwing out hints, now and then, 
bearing on tho subject of accusation. By degrees the debate 
waxes warmer, and the parties get nearer the point. Then the 
complainant and the defendant ewh of them throw down on the 
ground a turban, or a bag containing betnl and pdn, lime, &c., in 
i^nt of the durbar. These are T^;arded as the pledges of the 
respective parties and their representatives in the suit ; they 
receive the name of momla (hence the Ehasi term ar liang matiUa 
for the two contending parties in the suit). There are pleaders 
on both sides called 'nw rat'd, who address the durbar in 
lengthy speeches, the Si^ beii^ the judge and the whole body 
of the durbar the jury. Witnesses ate examined by the parties; 
in former ta'wMw they were sworn on a pinch of salt placed 
on a sword. The most earned and most binding form of oath, 
however, is sworn on « klong (a hollow gourd containing liquor). 
As, however, the latter form of oath is regarded by the Ehasis 
as a most serious ordeal it will be described separatriy. The 
durbar sometimes goes on tot sevn^ days. At length the 
finding (d the durbar is taken, after the Siem has s umme d 
and sentence is pronounced, which generally consists of a fine in 
money, almost always accompanied by an order to the losing 
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party to preaenta^ Thesis an^poaed to be aaorifioed 
to a goddeas, Kn ’hi tynthar, ie. tiie gbddeaa of the State, 
bat it is invariably eaten by the Siem and the members 
of the dnrbar. The Siem then calls oat " hvmia me khynram ” 
(is-it not so, yoongpeople ? ) The members of the durbar then 
re]^y, "Juund hunUa hhein khynrav)” (yea, it is so, yonng 
ones). Sentences of fine are more often resorted to than other 
pnnishments nowadays, probaUy because very few of the 
Siems possess jails for the rec^tion of criminids. The con‘- 
demned one in a orimmal case frequently serves his time by 
workii^ for the Siem as a menial servant. The above descrip- 
tion, which is based on the account given by the Bev. W. Iiewis, 
with some modifications, may be takmi as the usnal form of 
procedure of the Ehasi durbu. 

Under the heading of decision of disputes we may perhaps 
give a short description of some of the punishments which were 
indicted by. the Siems and their durbars in criminal cases 
in andent times. Murder was punishable by bealang the 
culprit to death with clubs (ki tangon hi hjmban). The killing, 
however, of a nong shoh noh, ie. a man who seeks for human 
victims to sacrifice to the monster, « thlen, is not considered 
murder, even now by the Khasis, and the slayer of the nong 
thok noh only has to inform the Siem and deposit Bs. 5, and 
one pig in the Siem’s court The slaying of a robber also is 
dflslt with in like manners 

The punishment of adultery was impriaohmmit for life {ha tah 
dain m«r), or a fine of Bs. 1,100, and one pig (ha khadwei apah 
wei doh). Whether sudi a heavy fine rtas ever paid is perhaps 
doubtful, and probably some other form of punishmmt was 
subetitated for it. A husband finding his wife and a man in 
/tagrante delieto could, as under the law of the ancients, kill 
both adulterer and adulteress without punishment tot murder. 
He was, however, bound to deposit Bs. 5, and the conventional 
p^ in the Siem’s durbar. The punishment for rape (kqha 
hhniot tynga) was imprisonment for life in the cose of the 
woman bdi^ married, and a heavy fine and one pig if the 
woman was a spinster. Arson was punishable with imprison- 
ment for lifei, or a heavy fine. The punishment for causing/ 
people to be possessed by devils. (Ita ba ai-kauid Mew) was 
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ile (pifrangkang par) ; bat if a penon so poBseBsed died, the 
•reerer vras hurM down a precipice (pynnah Wumgpong), The 
^oniBhinent for robber7 and theft was the atockB (ia pyndaU 
dieagtong), the impoeition of fetters, or a punishment known as 
iaba ti’ang eohmynhen, by whidi the culprit was compelled to 
sit on a bamboo platform under which ftliilli<w were burnt. The 
result of such torture con be better imagined than described. 

Incest, or »ang, which, amongst the Ehasis means cohabiting 
with a member of a man's or woman’s own clan, was punishable 
with exile or a fine of Bs. 550/- and one pig. Jt is believed by 
the Khasis that the evils resultant from incestuous connec- 
tion are very great; the following are some of them: being 
struck by lightning, being killed by a tiger, dying in child- 
birth, Ac. 


DBCISIOM or OASIS BT OBDBAL. 

1 . — WaUr Ordeal. 

In ancient times the Khasis used to decide certain cases by 
means of water ordeal {ha nyam «m). Yule, writing in 1844, 
mentions a water ordeal, and one of my Khasi friends remembers 
to have semi one during his boyhood. There were two kinds of 
such ordeals. The first, called ha nyam htSli, was as follows : — 
The two disputants in a case would each of them fix a spear under 
water in some dei^ pool. They would then diveand catch hold 
of the spear. The man who remained longest under water 
without returning to the surface was adjudged by the Siem and 
durbar to have won the case. Colonel Maxwell, late Superin- 
tendent of the Manipur State, witiieesed a similar ordeal in the 
Manipur State in the year 1903, when two Manipuris dived to 
the bottom of a river and held on to stones, tiie result being 
that one man, who remamed under water in the most determined 
way, was very nearly drowned. Amongst the Khasis sometimes 
the supporters of the contending parties used to compel the 
divers to remain under water by boldii^ them down with their 
spears. Another form of trial was to place two pots, each of 
Aem containing a piece of gold and a piece of silver wrapped 
up in dotiiB, in shallow water. The two contending parties 
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were (hen directed to plunge their tunda into the wnter and 
take 19 , each of them, one of the padkete. The party who 
brought up a piece of gold was acyudged the victor. If botii 
parties brought up either gold or silver, then the case was 
amicably settled by the Durbar, and if it was a land case, the 
land was equally divided between the parties. No instanoea of 
trial of oases by such ordeals have come to notice of late years. 
Yule, referring to water ordeals, says : “ 1 have been told that 
it was lawful to use the services of practised attorneys in this 
mode trial; so that long-winded lawyers have as decided 
a preference in these regions as th^ have elsewhere.” 

2. — Ordeal by U Klong, or by U Khng U SJuum, in the 
War Country. 

Of all the ordeals these are the most dreaded by the Ehasis. 
Thqy believe that if a person sweats falsely by « klong or 
tt klong u khnam, he will die or, if he represents his family (ie. 
wife and children) or his clan (kar), that his family and his 
dan will die out. Siems, Wahadadars, Lyn^ohs, Ac., do not 
order litigants, or even propose to them, to have their cases 
decided by this ordeal, fearing to incur blame for choosing it, 
owing to possible evil consequence thereafter to the partiee. 
One of the parties must propose and the other must accept 
the ordeal, of their owq accord and in open Court or 
Durbar. A gourd (u -klong) containing fermented rice {ka 
achpoh) is provided, and a feathered arrow with a barbed 
iron head is planted in the fermented rice. The follow- 
ing is the procedure : — 

The person who wishes to take the oath brings a gourd of 
fermented rice, or a gourd with an arrow stuck in it, as the case 
may be, and makes it over to the judge, or a deputy appointed 
by such judge for this duty. The latter, before returning it to 
him, invokes the goddess as follows 

"Come down, and bear witness, thou goddess who reignest 
above and below, who createst man, who placest him (on earth), 
who jndgest the right and the wrong, who givest him being and 
statu^ (Le.) life. Thou goddess of the State, thou goddess of 
the place, who preeervest the village, who preservest the State, 
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oome down and jndgo. If this man’s cause be unrighteous, 
then diall he kee his stature (being), he shall lose bis ago 
(life), he shall lose his dan, he shall lose his wife and childten ; 
only the posts of his house shall remain, only the walls of his 
house shall remain, only the small posts and the stones of the 
fijNplace shall remain ; be shall he afflicted with colic, he shall be 
racked with excruciating pains, he shall fall on the piercing 
arrow, he shall fall on the lacerating arrow, his dead body shall 
he carried off by kites, it shall be carried off by the crows, his 
family and his dan shall not find it ; he shall become a dog, he 
■ball become a oat, he shall creep in dung, he shall creep 
in urine, and he shall receive punishment at thy hands, 
oh, goddess, and at the hands of man. If, on thb other hand, 
his cause be righteous (lit. l.ada « krttn hoh) he shall be wdl, he 
shall be prospwous, he shall live long, he shall live to be 
an elder, he shall rise to be a defender and preserver of 
his dan, he shall be a itaaster of tens and a master of hundreds 
(immenady rich), and all the world shall see it. Hear, oh, 
goddess, thou who judgest.” (The whole of this invocation 
is uttered while a lilwtion is poured out from « hhng.) 

V leUmg is next invoked as foUows ; — 

“Thou, u Jdong, with whose assistance — according to our 
religion and our custom, a man when he is bom into the world 
is named— hear and judge. If be speaks falsdy (his cause be 
false), his name shall be cut off (by thee) and he shall surely 
dfa” 

The fermented rice is then invoked as follows : — 

" Thou yeast, thou charcoal, thou rice of the plough, thou 
rice of the ydce, thou, too, hear and judge. If he speaks 
falsdy, eat off bis tongue, eat away his mouth.” 

The arrow is lastly invoked as follows 
“Thou piercing and lacerating arrow, as thou hast been 
ordained by the goddess, who creates man, who appdnts man 
to occupy a preeminent place in war and in controversy, do 
thou hear and judge. If he (i.e. the man taking tim oath) 
spedcB falsdy, let him fall upon thee, let him be cut and 
be tom, and let him be afliicted with shooting and priddng 
pains.” The man then takes uhlong or, u Uong « khnam, and 
holds it on his head, and while in that posture utters the same 
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invocation. U Idong is then made over to the judge (the Siam 
or the Sirdar as the case may be, &c.). 

The person who undergoes the above ordeal wins the case, 
the production of evidence being unnecessary. 


WAR. 

Although the Khasis, unlike tha.Nsgas, the Garos, the wild 
Was of Burma, the Dayaks of Borneo, and other head-hunting 
tribes, cannot be said to have indulged in head-hunting in 
ancient times, as far as we know, merely for the sake of 
collecting heads as trophies, there seems to be some reference 
to a custom of head-hunting in a description of the worship of 
the god u Sytigkai Bdmon^ one of the principal gods of war 
amongst the Khasis. This god is described in one of the folk 
tales (I have obtained it through the kindness of Dr. Boberts, 
the Welsh missionary at Cherrapunji) as being the deity who 
gives the heads of the enemy to the successful warriors. To 
this god, as well as to Ka Bam Sliandi, they offer a cock. 
Before sacrifice the warriors dance round an altar, upon which 
are placed a plume of cock’s feathers (u thuia), a sword, a 
shield, a bow, an arrow, a quiver, pan leaves, and flowers. 
After the CQck has been sacrificed, they fix its head on the 
point of a sword and shout three times. The fixing of the 
cock’s head on the point of a sword is said to have been 
symbolical of the fixing of the human head of an enemy killed 
in battle, on the top of the noh-lang tree. Mr. Shadwell, of 
Cherrapunji, whose memory carries him back to the time when 
the British first occupied the Khasi Hills, has a recollection of 
a Khasi dance at Cherra, round an altar, upon which the heads 
of some Dykhars, or plains people, killed in a frontier raid had 
been placed. The Khasis used to sacrifice to a number of 
other gods also for success in battle. Au interesting feature of 
the ancient combats between the people of different Siemships 
was the challenge. When the respective armies had arrived at 
a little distance from one another, they used to stop to hear 
each other shout the Hien-Blei, or challenge, to the other side. 
This custom was called pyrta Uien-^Blei^ or shouting out the 
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challenge. From the records available of the inilitarj opera- 
tions of the Khasis against the British, the former appear to 
have relied principallj on bows and arrows, ambushes and 
surprises, when they fought against us at the time of our 
first occupation of the hills. During the Jaintia rebellion 
firearms were used, to some extent, by the Syntengs. The 
military records do not, however, disclose any peculiar battle 
customs as having been prevalent amongst those hill people 
then. Both Khasis and Syntengs seem to have fought much 
in the same manner as other savage hUl-men have fought 
against a foe armed with superior weapons. 


HUMAN SACRIFICES. 

The Thlen Superstition. 

There is a superstition among the Khasis concerning U 
thlen, a gigantic snake which requires to be appeased by the 
sacrifice of human victims, and for whose sake murders have 
even in fairly recent times been committed. The following 
account, the. substance of which appeared in theAssaan Gazette, 
in August, 1882, but to which considerable additions have been 
made, will illustrate this interesting superstition: — *'The 
tradition is that there was once in a cave near Cherrapunji,* 
a gigantic snake, or thlev, who committed great havoc among 
men and animals. >At last one man, bolder than his fellows, 
took with him a herd of goats, and set himself down by 
the cave, and ofiered them one by one to the thlen. By 
d^ees the monster became friendly, and learnt to open 
his mouth at a word from the man, to receive the lump 
of flesh which was then thrown in. When confidence was 
thoroughly established, the man, acting under the advice of a god 
called U 8uid-noh,^ (who has as his abode a grove near Sohra rm), 

* This cave is at Pomdalai, some five miles west of Oherrapuidi, 
dose to a gfeat waterfall called Noh Ka Likai, i.e. the place where 
Ka lakai jumped d jwn the precipice (for a full account of this story 
see Section V. of the monograph), where there is a larm block of stone, 
with some cuts over it, known as Dain ThUn, i.e. the snake cutting 
(place). 

t In another account it is said to have been U Suid-noh himself who 
did this. 
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having heated a lump of iron red hot in a furnace, induced 
the snake, at the usual signal, to open his mouth, and then 
threw in the red-hot lump, and so killed him. He proceeded 
to cut up the body, and sent pieces in every direction, with 
orders tBkt the people were to eat them. Wherever the order 
was obeyed, the country became free of the Men, but one 
small piece remained which no one would eat, and from this 
sprang a multitude of Mens, which infest the residents of 
Cherra and its neighbourhood. When a Men takes up its 
abode in a family there is no means of getting rid of it, though 
it occasionally leaves of its own accord, and often follows 
family property that is given away or sold. The Men 
attaches itself to property, and brings prosperity and wealth to 
the owners, but on the condition that it is supplied with blood. 
Its craving comes on at uncertain intervals, and manifests 
itself by sickness, by misadventure, or by increasing poverty 
befalling the family that owns the property. It can only be 
appeased by the murder of a human being.” The murderer 
cuts ofiP the tips of the hair of the victim with silver scissors, 
also the finger nails, and extracts from the nostril a little 
blood caught in a bamboo tube, and offers these to the 
Men. The murderer, who is called u nongahohnoh, literally, 
"the beater,” before he sets out on his unholy mission, 
drinks a special kind of liquor called, ka Had tang-ehi-enom 
(literally, liquor which has been kept for a year). This 
liquor, it is thought, gives the murderer courage, and the 
power of selecting suitable victims for the Me7i. The nong- 
shohnoh then sets out armed with a short club, with which 
to slay the victim, hence his name nongehohnoh, i.e. one who 
beats ; for it is forbidden to kill a victim on these occasions 
with any weapon made of iron, inasmuch as iron was the 
metal which proved fatal to the Men. He also takes the 
pair of silver scissors above mentioned, a silver lancet to 
pierce the inside of the nostrils of the deceased, and a small 
bamboo or cylinder to receive the blood drawn therefrom. The 
nongahohnoh also provides himself with rice called " u ’khaao 
tyndepy* i.e. rice mixed with turmeric after certain incantations 
have taken place The murderer throws a little of this rice 
over bis intended victim, the effect of which is to stupefy the 
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who then faUe an easy piey to the ncngthohnoh. It ia 
not, however, always possible to kill the victim ontrig^t for 
vazions reasons, ^and then the nongshohnoh resorts to the 
following subterfuge : — ^He cuts off a little of the hair, or the 
hem of the garment, of a victim, and offers these up to the 
thlen. The effect of cutting off the hair or the hem of the 
garment of a person by a nongshohnoh, to ofibr up to the thlen, 
is disastrous to the unfortunate victim, who soon falls ill, and 
gradually wastes away and dies. The nmgahohnoh also sonie- 
times contents himself with merely throwing stones at the 
victim, or with knocking at the door of his house at night, 
and then returns home, and, after invoking the thUn, 
informs the master that he has tried his- best to secure him a 
prey, but has been unsuccessful. This is thought to appease 
the thlen for a time, but the demon does not remain inactive 
long, and soon manifests his displeasure for the failure of bis 
keeper to supply him with human blood, by causing one of the 
latter’s family to fall sick. The thUn has the power of re- 
ducing himseU to the size of a thread, which renders it con- 
venient for the nong-ri thlen, or thlen keeper, to place him for 
safety in an earthen pot, or in a basket which is kept in some 
secure place in the house. When the time for making an 
offering to the thlen comes, an hour is selected, generally at 
dead of night, costly cloths are spread on the floor of the 
house of the thlen keeper, all the doors are opened, and a 
brass plate is laid on the ground in which is deposited the 
blood, or the hair, or a piece of the doth of the victim. All 
the family then gathers round, and an dderly member com- 
mences to beat a small drum, and invokes the thlen, saying, 
“ ko Jcni ho hpa (oh, maternal unde, father), come out, here is 
some food for you; we have done evnything we could to 
satisfy yon, and now we have been successful ; give us thy 
blessing, that we may attain health and prosperity.” The 
ihUn then crawls out from its hiding-place and commences to 
expand, and when it has attained its full serpent sliape, it 
comes near the plate and remains expectant. The spirit of 
tho victim then appears, and stands on the plate, laughing. 
The thUn b^[ins to. swallow the figure, commencing at its feet, 
the victim laug^g the while. By degrees the whole figure 
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is disposed ox by the boa constrictor. If the spirit be that 
of a person from whom the hair, or a piece of his or her clbth, 
has been cut, directly the thlen has swallowed the spirit, the 
person expires. Many families in these hills are known, or 
suspected, to be keepers of a ihlen, and are dreaded or 
avoided in consequence. This superstition is deep-rooted 
amongst these people, and even nowadays, in pla^ like 
Shillong or Cherrapunji, Ehasis are afraid to walk alone after 
dark, for fear of being attacked by a noyi^dhohnoh. _ In order 
to drive away the thlen from a house or family all the money, 
ornaments, and property of that house or family must he 
thrown away, as is the case with persons possessed by the 
demon Ka Taroh, in the Jaintia Hills. None dare touch any 
of the property, for fear that the thlen should follow it. It 
is believed that a thlen can never enter the Siem’s or chiefs 
clan, or the Siem s house ; it follows, therefore, that the pro- 
perty of the thlen keeper can be appropriated by the Siem. 
A Mohammedan servant, not long ago in Shillong, fell a victim 
to the charms of a Ehasi girl, and went to live with her. He 
told the following story to one of his fellow-servants, which 
may be set down hero to show that the thlen superstition is 
by no means dying out. In th^ course of his married life he 
came to know that the mother of his Ehasi wife kept in the 
house what he called a bhut (devil). He asked his wife many, 
many times to allow him to see the bhut, but she was obdu- 
rate ; however, after a long time, and after extracting many 
promises from him not to tell, she confided to him the secret, 
and took ^m to the comer of the house, and showed him a 
little box m wh-ch was coiled a tiny sp^^'p. like the h^dr 
spring of a watch. She passed her hands,ovt?jr it, and it grew 
in size, till at last it became a huge ccbrat. wall hood erects. 
The husband, terrified, begged his wife to lay the spirit. She 
passed her hahds down its body, and it ^gradually shrank 
^ithin its box. 

It may be stated that the greater numher cr tiie Ehasis, 
especially in certain Siemships, viz. Cherra, Nongkrem, Axd 
Mylliem, still regard the thlen, and the persons who are thought 
to keep thlens, with the very greatest awe, and that they will not 
utter even the nan.es of the latter for fear some ill may befall 
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them. The superstition is probably of very ancient origin, and 
it is possible tl^t the Khasi sacrifices to the thlm demon may 
be connected with the primeval serpent-worship which 
characterized the Cambodians, which Forbes says was “ nn- 
dQobtedly the earliest religion of the Mons.” But it must be 
remembe^ that snake -worship is of very ancient origin, not 
only in Further India, but also in the nearer peninsula, where 
the serpent race or who may have given their name to 

the town of Nagpur, were long held in superstitious reverence. 
Ifo. Gait, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, voL L 
of 1898 , gives some account of the hhman sacrifices of the 
Jaintias or Syntengs. He writes as follows:— 

" It appears that human sacrifices were offered annually on 
the Sandhi day in the month of Ashwin (Sukla paksha) at the 
saoed pitha, in the Fa^ur pargana. They were also occasion- 
ally offered at the shrine of Jainteswari, at Nijpat, i.e. at 
Jaintiapur, the capitid of the country. As stated in the Haft 
Jqlitn to have been the case in Eoch Behar, so also in Jaintia, 
persons frequently voluntarily came forward as victims. This 
they generally did by appearing before the Raja on the last 
day of Shravan, and dedaring that the goddess had called 
them. After due inquiry, if the would-be victim, or Bhoge 
ihaora, were deemed suitable, it was customary for the Baja to 
present him with a golden anklet, and to give him permission 
to live as he chose, and to do whatever he pleased, compensation 
for any damage done by him being paid from the royal 
treasury. But this enjoyment of these privileges was very 
short. On the Navami day of the Durga Fuja, the Bhoge 
hhaora, alter Whjng and purifying himself, was dressed in 
new attire, daiitied with Kd sandal-wood and vermilion^ and 
bedecked with' garlaindp.'^ Thus arrayed, the victim sat on a 
raised daSiS in front of the goddess, and spent some time in 
meditation Haaa), and in uttering mantrae. Havii^ done this, 
he made a sign with his finger, and the executioner, after 
uttering the usual sacrificial mantrM, cut off his head, which 
was placed before the goddess on a golden plate. The lungs 
were cooked and eaten by such Kandra- Togit as were present, 
and it is said that the royal family partook of a small quanti^ 
of rice cooked in the blood of the victim. The ceremony was 
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vmally witnessed by luge crowds of spectatois from all parts 
of the Jaintia pardganas. 

“ Sometimes the supply of voluntary victims fell diort, or 
victims were needed for some q)ecial saerifice promised in the^ 
event of some desired occurrence, such as the bir& of a son, 
coming to pass. On such occasions, emissaries were sent to 
kidnap strangers from outside the Jaintia Baj, and it was this 
practice that eventually led to the annexation of the country 
hy the British. In 1821, an attempt was made to kidnap 
a native of Sylhet proper, ahd while the agents employed were 
punished, the Baja was warned not to allow such an atrocily 
to occur again. Eleven years later, however, four British 
subjects were kidnapped in the Nowgong district, and taken to 
Jaintia. Three of them were actually sacrificed, but the fourth 
escaped, and reported the matter to the authorities. The Baja 
of Jaintia was called on to deliver up tho culprits^ hut be 
failed to do so, and his dominions were in consequence annexed 
in 1835." 

There seems to he an idea generally prevalent that the Bhja 
of Jaintia, owing to hie conversion to Bfinduism, and especially 
owing to his having become a devotee of the goddess Kali, took 
to sacrificing human victims; hut I find that human victims 
were formerly sacrificed by the Jaintias to the Kopili Biver, 
which the Jaintias worsUpped as a goddess. Two persons 
were sacrificed every year to the Kopili in the months 
IT nahnng and U* not (Kovember and December). They 
were first taken to the hat Mawshai, or Shang-pung market, 
where they were allowed to take any eatables they wished. 
Then they were conducted to Sumer, and thence to Ka leu 
Xsib, where a stone on the bank of a wnall river which falls 
into tbs Eqpili is pointed out as having been the place where 
the victims were sacrificed to the EopiU river goddess. Others 
my that the sacrificial stone was situated on the bank of the 
Kopili Biver itself. A special clan in the Bsliang doloiship 
used to carry out the executions. It seenu probable that th*) 
/practice of sacrificing human victims in Jaintia was of long 
standing, and was originally unconnected with Hinduism, 
although when the Boyal family becaim tmnverts to Hinduism, 
the goddess Bali may easily have taken the ^aee of the Kopili 
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Biver goddees. Many of the Syntengs regard the Biver EopUi 
to this day with superatitioiiB reverence. Some of theee people 
will not cron the river at all, others can do so after having per- 
foratted a sacrifice witii goats and fowls. Any traveller who 
wishes to cron the river must leave behind him the rice which 
iie has taken for the jonmey, and any other food supplies he 
may h^e Inonght with him. This superstition often results in 
serious inconvenience to travellers between the Jaintia Hills 
and North Cachar, unlen they have arranged for another 
batch of coolies to meet them on the Cachar side of the Biver 
Eo^li, for the Synteng coolies throw down their loads at the 
river side^ and nothing will induce them to cross the river. 
The Ecqpili is propitiated by ptyas in many parts of the Jaintia 
Hills, and at Nartiang a tank where sacrifices are regularly 
performed is called Ea Umkoi EopilL 



SECTION IV. 

RBLIOION. 

OKNEa&L CHARAOTBB OF FOFOLAR BlUIFS. 

The Khasia have a vague belief in a God the Creator, Z7 Jglei 
Nong^thom, although this deitjr, owing, no doubt, to the 
influences of the matriarchate, is trequently given Ihe attribute 
of the fettunine gender, cf., Ka lei Synshar. The Khaais 
cannot, however, be said to worship the Supreme God, although 
it is true that they sometimes invoke him when sacrificing and 
in times of trouble. The religion of the Ehasis may h<»- 
described as animism or spirit-worship, or rather, the pro- 
pitiation of spirits both good and evil on certain occasions, 
principally in times of trouble. The propitiation of these 
spirits is carried out either by priests (lyngdohi), or by old men 
well versed in the arts of necromancy, and as the lyngdoh or wise 
man deals with good as well as evil spirits, and, as often as not, 
with the good spirits of ancestors, the propitiation of these 
spirits may be said to partake of the nature of Shamanism. A 
very prominent feature of the Khasi beliefs is the propitiation 
of ancestors ; but this will be described separately. There is a 
vague belief amongst the Khasi of a future state. It is 
believed that the spirits of the dead, whose funeral ceremonies 
have been duly performed, go to the house or garden of God, 
where there are groves of betel-nut trees; hence the ex- 
pression for the departed, uba bam h/cai ha wig u hUi (he who is 
eating betel-nut in God’s houseXthe idea of supreme happiness 
to the Khasi being to eat betel-nut uninterruptedly. The 
spirits of those wjose funeral ceremonies have not been duly 
performed are believed to take the forms of animals, birds, or 
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inaectB, and to roam on this earth; Imt this idea of tranamigration 
of aoula ha» been probably borrowed from the Hindva. Biyar 
writea that although the ideaa of a CMUiead are not clearly 
graqped, yet a aupreme creator ia acknowledged, and that the 
fdlowing ia the tradition relating to the creation of man. 
"God in the beginning having created man, placed him on the 
earth, but on returning to look at him, found he had been 
deatroyed the evil apirit. Thia haj^ened a aecond time, 
whereupon Ae Peity created firat a dog, then a man ; and the dog, 
who kept watch, prevented the devil from deatreying the man, 
and the work of the Deity waa tiiua preaerved.” The Ehaaia, 
apparently, do not believe in pnniahment after death, at leaat* 
th^ ia no idea of hell, although the qpirita of thoae who have 
di^ under the ban of ttmg remain uneaay, bduig obliged to 
wander About the earth in different f<»ma,a8 noted above. The 
apirita worahipped by the Tniaw* aie many in number^ thoae of 
thel^yntenga being apedally numeroua. The partionlar apirit 
to be propitiated ia aaoertained egg-breaking. The offering 
acc^^ble to the apixit ia aimilarly aacertained and ia 
then made. If the particular aacrifioe doea not produce 
■the reeult deeired, a fowl ia aacrificed; the entraila beiag 
then ei(amined, an augury ia drawn, and the aacrifice begim 
afreah. Aa the prooeaa of ^-breaking ia believed to be 
peculiar * to the Ehaau amongat the Aaaam hill tribee, a aepaiate 
deacription of jt ia given in the Appendix. It ehould be 
remarked that the Ehaaia never aymboUae their goda by meana 
of imagee, their worahip beug offered to the apirit only. The 
following ate aome of the principal apirita worahipped by the 
Ehaata and Syntenga, omitting the apirita of deceaaed 
anceatoxa auch aa Ka Jawebi, u TkowUmg, and » Suidnia, 
which will be deecribed under the heading of anoeetor>wotahip. 

VUi muluk — the god of the States who ia propitiated yearly 
by the aacrifice of a goat and a cock. 

VUi vmtong — the god of water, uaed for drinking and 
cooking purposes. This god is similarly propitiated once a 
year, so that the water supply may remain pure. 

* Sir Charles Lyall has pointed out that the Mikirs possess this 
custom ; it is probably borrowed from the Khasis. 
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UUi tongspak — ^the god of wealth. This god is propitiated 
wiA a view to obtaining inereased jorosperitj. 

U Rynghw, or u Basa ahnong, is the tutelary deity of the 
village. This godling is propitiated by sacrifices whenever 
they are thought to he necessary. 

U Phan u hj/rpad is a similar godling to the above. 

Then follows a list of minor deities, or, rather, evil spirits, 
e.g. Ka Bih, ti^e malarial fever devil ; ka Khlam, the demon of 
cholera ; ha Duba, the fever devil which is said to haunt the 
neighbourhood of Theriaghat. 

BiVar says " the Khasi religion may be thus briefly defined aa 
forms used to cure diseases and to avert misfortunes, by asoer* 
taining the name of the demon, as the author of tiie evil, and 
the kind of sacrifice necessary to appease it" We may accept 
this description as subetantially correct In the Jaintia Hills, 
there is a peculiar superstition r^^urding a she devil, called 
"ha Taroh,'* which is supposed to cause delirium in cases 
of fever. When such cases occur, it is believed that “ ka Taroh " 
has caused them, and inquiries are made by means of breaking 
eggs to find out in whose person the demon has obtained 
a lodgment ; or sometimeB the sick person is asked to reveal tiiis. 
When in either of these ways the name of the person possessed 
by " ka Taroh " is known, the rick person is taken to the house 
of the possessed, and ashes and bits of broken pots are cast into 
the encloeure, after which, if the rick person recovers, the party 
indicated is denounced as possessed by the demon ; but if the 
patient dies, it is concluded that the person possessed has not 
been properly ascertained. If people are satisfied that some 
one is really possessed, they denounce the person, who is then 
out-casted. The only way for him to regain his position 
is to exorrise the demon by divesting himself of all his 
prcperty. He pulls down his house, bums the materials, his 
clothes, and all his other worldly goods. Lands, flocks, and 
herds are sold, money realizM by the sale being thrown 
away. No one dares touch this money, for fear he should 
become possess e d by ka Taroh. It will be observed that, as 
in the case of the <&len, the demon is believed to follow the 
property. 

Mr. Jenkins, in his interesting little work on “Life and 
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Work in Khasia ” gives a slightly different account of the 
superstition, in that he states that it is the sick person who 
is possesBod 1^ ha Taroh. The above belief is perAape a 
Synteng devdopment of the Ehasi tkleu superstition. In 
tito Jaintia Hills “ the small-pox ” is believed to be a goddess, 
• and is reverenced accordingly. Syntengs regard it as an 
honour to have had smaU-pox, callit^ the marks left by the 
disease the " kiss of the goddess ” ; the more violent the attack 
and the deq)er the marks, the more highly honoured is the per- 
son aflbcted. Mr. Jenkins says, “ When the goddess has entered 
a house, and smitten any person or persons with this disease, 
a tron^ of clean water is placed outside the door, in order that 
every one before entering may wash theiif feet therein, the 
house being considered sacred.” Mr. Bita mentions cases of 
women washing their hair in water used by a small-pox patient, 
in order that they may contract the disease, and women have 
been known actually to bring their little children into the 
house of a small-pox patient, in order that they may become 
infected and thus receive the kiss of the goddess. It is 
possible tiiat the Syntengs, who were for some time under 
Hindu influences, may in their ignorance have adopted this 
degraded form of worship of the Hindu goddess, “ SiUda Devi " 
who is adored as a divine mother under different names by 
Hindtu all over India cf., her name mari-amman, or mother of 
death, in the Sou^ of India, and the name Ai, mother, of the 
Assamese. 

In the Ehasi Hills the god of small-pox is known under the 
name of u Stem Mang thylliew. He is not, however, appeased 
in any way, the people callii^ on two other spirits, Thynrei 
and 8apa, to whom a fowl or a goat is offered. 

This section cannot be closed without some reference to the 
household gods of the Syntengs. The legend is that in ancient 
times there came a woman “ from the end of heaven to the 
borders of the country of u Truh” (the country of the plains 
people at a distance from the foot of the Khui and Jaintia 
Hills). The name of the woman was Ka Taben, and she was 
accompaaied by her children. She offered herself to « Dkhor, 
the plains man, as a household goddess, but he rejected her. 
She then went to the Khasis, who were ploug^iing their fldkis. 
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and offered to help them witii their ooltivatioiL The Khasii 
also refused her, ssying they were capable of w»A.iniging 
own cultivation, and at the same time told her to go to the 
country of the Bhois and Syntengs, ie. the Jaintia Bills. 
Acting on this advice, she went to the village of Nongphyllud 
in tile Jaintia Hills, where the people agaia turned a deaf ear 
to her. She proceeded to Mulagula village in Jaintia, at the 
foot of the Jaintia Hills, and ascended from thence to Bymbai, 
where she met a man who conducted hei* to the house of the 
Siem, who consented that she and her children should live with 
him- Ka Taben then apportioned to her children various 
duties in the house of the Siem as follows : — ^Ka Basong was to 
look after the young unmarried folk, and was to supervise 
their daily labour add to prosper their trading operations at 
the markets. Next Ka Basong was given a place at the 
foot of the king post, trai ritihot, and her dnty was to befriend 
young men in battle. Then came Ka Longhhuimruid, alias ha 
Thab-bulong, who said, “There are no more rooms in the 
house for my occupation, so I will go and live in the forest, 
and him who turns not his cost when I meet him I will make 
mad.” Finally came U Lanugmphud, who elected to live 
with his yoimgest sister inside the house. 

There are special sacrifices offered to these household deities. 
The leaves of the tning, or Khasi oak, are wrapped round the 
post of the house, and a fowl is sacrihced and other formalities 
are observed which it would be tedious to describe in detidl. 
The l^nd of the arrival of Ka Taben with her children in the 
Synteiig country from a distant clime is interesting in that it 
perhaps indicates the possibility of the migration of these 
people, i.e. the Syntengs, in ancient times from some distant 
place to theit present abode. 


AMCESTOn-WOBSHIP. 

The Kbaaia not (mly revere the memories of deceased an- 
cestors, but they adore them by means of offerings, which axe 
sometimes periodical, and sometimes made when thopght neces- 
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aaiy, as in times of teonble. These offerings take the shape of 
articles of food which are theoretically partaken of by the diades 
of the deceased ancestors, the idea of making sudi ofRsrings 
being very similar to that of the Hindus when they offor the 
"pimda,” or cake, to nine generations of ancestors, Le. to 
propitiate ^ shades of the departed, and to obtain their help 
thereby. U Hormn Bai Diengdob writes that, "the real 
reUgious demand” amongst the Ehasis is the at bam, or 
giving of food to the spirits of deceased ancestors, in order that 
the latter may aid the living members of the clan with their 
help, and bless them. To honour dead ancestors is the duty of 
every Khasi, and he who wilfully neglects this duty it is 
believed, will neither receive their help, nor be defmided from 
the influence of the numerous spirits of evil in which the 
KtmsM believe. Amongst the Syntengs, a few days after 
depositing the bones in the ancestral tomb, the ceremony of 
feeding the spirits of the dead is performed. At this ceremony 
there are some families which give two pigs for eimh person of 
the family who is dead, and there are some who give one. 
The pigs are taken to the iing-aeng, or piga house of the dan; 
Presumably, pigs are usually offered to the shades only of 
those members of the family whose remains have been recently 
deposited in the dan cromlech. In the diapter dealing 
with memorial . stones the reader will notice how many of 
tbAm are erectedvto the memory of deceased ancestors, and 
how they bear the names of such ancestors, e.g. Ka latobei 
(the first grandmother), U Suidnia, or U Imi rangbah (the first 
irnttornAl unde). It was the custom in former days to make 
ni y«rings of food upon the flat table-stones to the spirits of the 
d ece— Ad ancestors, and this is still the case in places in the 
interior of the district. This practice, however, may be said 
to be laigdy dying out, it being now commonly the custom to 
tiwt.lrft the offerings in the house, either annually, or at times 
when it is thought necessary to invoke the aid of the departed. 
Sudi acts of ^votion may well be said to partake of tiie 
nature of worship. As has been the case in other countries, 
and amongst other people, it is possible that the Khasi gods of 
to-day are merdy the spirits of glorified deceased ancestors 
transfigured, as* has happened with some of the gods of die 
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Shinto Pantheon of Japan. It may be interesting to note that 
the ancient Shinto cult of Japan poeaesses some features in 
common with the ancestor-worship of the Khatis. Take the 
funeral ceremonies. With both people we find the dead laid 
out in the house, food placed before the corpse, and the funeral 
ceremonies taking place, accompanied by music and HiMwing. 
Mr. Lofcadio Hearn, in an interesting book on Japan, writes 
" that in ancient times the Japanese performed ceremonies at 
regular intervab at the tombs of deceased members lit the 
family, and food and drink were then served to the spirits 
this is exactly what the Khasis used to do at their cenotaphs. 
This, apparently, was the practice in Japan before the " i^itit 
tablet " had been introduced from China, when the worship of 
the ancestors was transferred from the tomb to the home. 
We have on exactly similar instance of evolution amongst the 
Khasis of the present day, i.e. the transfer of the ancestor cult 
from the fiat table-stones erected in honour of deceased 
ancestors to the home. Last, but not least, is the idea common 
to both people, that no family or clan can prosper which does 
not duly perform the worship of deceased ancestors ; this, as 
Hearn puts it, is " the fundamental idea underlying every per- 
sistent ancestor-worship, ie. .that the welfare of the living 
depend, upon the welfare of the dead.” The “ Ehosi Mynta,” 
in an interesting article, notes some further points of resem- 
blance between the methods of ancestor-worship adopted by the 
two peopla The following instances may be quoted. Amongst 
the Japanese the spirits of those who fall in battle are sud to 
help their fellow- warriors who are still fighting. The “ Khasi 
Mynta” quotes a similar belief as having existed amongst the 
Khasis in former days. The remains of Japanese warriors who 
die in battle are said to be reverently taken to the warrior’s 
home at the first opportunity. The Khasis do likewise, the 
dothiag in default of the ashes of Khasi transport coolies, who 
were employed on military expeditions on the North-Eastern 
frontier, haviiig been carried home by the survivors to present 
to the dead men’s relations, who then performed the cere- 
monies prescfihed by custom for those who have died violent 
or unnatural deaths. Of all deceased ancestors the Khasis 
revere Ka lawbei the most, the word lawbei being made up of 
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*iam, diort for Maiw ^(nmdmother), sad hei, mother. Ka, lawbti 
is the ptimeTsl anoeetress of the dsn. She is to the Ehssis 
what the "tribal mother” was to old Celtic and Teutonic 
genealogistB, and we have an interesting paralld to the rever- 
ence of the Khasis for Ka lawbei in the Celtic goddess Brigit, 
tile tribal mother of the Biigentes. Later on, like Ka IswM, 
she was canimized, and became St. Bridget.* 

The greater number of the &t table-stones wo see in front 
the standing monoliths in these bills ore erected in honour 
of JTa laioheL In former times, it was the custom to offer 
food to her on these stones. In coses of family quarrels, 
or dissensions amongst the members of the same clan, which 
it is desired to bring to a peaceful settlement, it is customary 
to perform a sacrifice to the first mother, " Ka laabei." They 
first of all take an augury by breaking ^;gs, and if it 
appears from the broken egg-shells that Ka lawbei is 
offended, they offer to her a cotton cloth, and sacrifice a hen. 
On these occasions incantations are muttered, and a small 
drum, called, "Ka ’ting ding dong," is beaten. It is not 
unlikely that the Khaai household deities, Ka lei iing and 
Ka ktaiw ha jirngam, to whom pnjas are offered for the welfare 
of the house, are also Ka lawbei in disguise. Notwithstanding 
the strong infiuence of the matriarchate, we find that U Thaw- 
lang, the first father and the husband of Ka lawbei, is also 
revered. To Mm on occasions of domestic trouble a cock is 
saoificed, and a jymphong, or sleeveless coat is offered. This 
piqa is called kaba tap Thawlang, i.e. covering the grandfother. 
The following incantation to U Thawlang is then chanted : — 
"Oh, father Thawlang, who hast enabled me to be lx>ru, who 
‘hast given me my stature and my life, I have wronged thee, 
oh father, be not offended, for I have given thee a pledge 
and a sign, ie. a red and white sleeveless coat Do not deliver 
me into the power of (the goddess of) illness, I have offered 
thee the propitiatory cock that thou mayesi carry me in thine 
arms, and that I may be aware of thee, my father Thawlang.” 
We see clearly from the above prayer that the Khasi idea is 
that the spirit of the deceased male ancestor is capable of 


* Karl PMrson’a eaaay on "motliSr ago oivilitatlon.” 
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bdng in a position to help his descendwt in times ot trouble. 
The same thought underlies the extreme reverence with which 
Ka lawbei is rq;arded. Thus we see a striking point of 
resemblance between tbe Ehasi ancestor*worBhip and the 
ancient Shinto cult of Japan, as described by Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn. JJ Suid^Nia, or u Km Banghah, the first maternal 
unde, ie. the dder brother of Ka lawbei, is also mudi revered. 
It will also be noticed under the heading of memorial stones 
that the great central upright monolith of the mawbynna, or 
memorial stones, is erected in his honour. The infiuence of 
the kni, or mother’s dder brother, in ihe Khasi family is very 
great, for it is he who is the manager on behalf of the mother, 
his position in the Ehasi family being very similar to that of 
the harta in the Hindu joint family. It is on this account 
that he is so much revered, and is honoured with a stone 
which is larger than the other up-right memorial stones after 
death. It will be seen in the artide dealing with “ the disposal 
of the dead,” that at Cherta, on the occasion of the bestowal of 
the ashes in the cinerarium cf the dan, a part of the attendant 
ceremonies consists of the preparation of two effigies called 
Ka Puron and U Tyngehop, intended to represent Ka lawbei 
(the first mother) and U Suid-Nia (the first maternal unde). 
The Wits of Nongjri have a custom peculiar to themsdves. 
They erect small thatched houses in their compounds, which 
they call iing Jeauid, When they worship their ancestors they 
deposit offerings of food in these houses, the idea being that 
the ancestors will feed on the offerings. These Wirs do not 
erect memorial stones, nw do they collect the ashes of the dan 
in a common sepulchre ; they deposit the ashes in droular 
cineraria, each family, or iing, possessing one. It should 
further be noted with reference to the Ehasi custom of ai bam, 
or giving food to the spirits of deceased ancestors, that Dr. 
Fraser, in his “Golden Bough,” has mentioned numerous 
instances of firstfruits beii^ offered to the spirits of deceased 
ancestors by the tribes inhabiting the Malay Archipelago. 
(See pages 462-463 of the “ Ck>lden Bough.”) Some other 
points of similarity in customs have already been noticed 
between the Ehasis and certain Malay tribes. 
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VOBSHIP OF NATURAL FOBOBS AMD OF DUTIES. 

In thoEbasi Hills, especially on the southern side, there are 
niunetons rivers, sometimes of considerable size, which find 
their way t6 the Sylhet plains throng^ very deq> valleys, the 
rivers flowing through narrow channels flanked by beetling 
which rise to considerable altitudes. The scenery in the 
neighbourhood of these beautiful rivers is of the most romantio 
description, and the traveller m^^ht imagine himself in Switzer- 
land were it not for the absence of the snowy ranges. Of such 
a description is the scenery on the .banks of the river KencM- 
yong, the Jddukitd * or Punatit of the plains. It is in the bed 
of tile river, a few miles belnw Bilang, that there is the 
enriously-axched cavity in the rock which resembles an up- 
turned boat, which tiie Ehasis call Ka Ueitg blei (the god’s 
boat), and the plains people Basoanya’s ship. Near to this; on 
the opposite side of the river, there is a rock bearing a Persian 
inscription, but so defaced by the action of the water as to be 
impossible to decipher. like other inhaUtants of mountainous 
countries, the Ehasis reverence the spirits of fell and fall, and 
propitiate them with offerings at stated times. A brief descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies which are performed at Bilang, on tiie 
occasion when the annual fishing in the river Punatit takes 
place, may be of interest The three Siems of Nohgstoin. 
Langrin, and Nobosohpoh each sacrifice s goat to Ka blei enm 
um (the goddess of the river) before the boatmen can oast in 
their nets. In former times they say the passage up the river 
was obstructed- by the goddess, who took the form of an 
immense crocodile ; but she was propitiated by the gift of 
a, goat SDd the boatmen were then allowed to pass up the 
river in their boats. Hence it became necessary for the owners 
of the fishery to sacrifice annually a goat each to tiie goddess. 
At the time of my visit each Siem’s party erected an altar in 
tiM bed of the river, in the midst of which a bouj^ of the 
Ehasi oak (dtmp aning) was planted. The goats were then 
decapitated, it being omuddered an esrential that the head 

* Lit.: Out by magie. 
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dionld be severed with one blow. Ae soon as the head was oat 
off there was a rush on the part of the saorifioers to see in 
which direction the head faced. If the head faced towards the 
north or west, it was considered on evil omen; if it faced towards 
tile south or east, a good omen. The east is a lucky quarter 
amongst the Assamese also. The people ended up the.proceed* 
ings by giving a long-drawn-out, deep^toned chimt, or kynhoi. 
Imme^tely after the ceremony was concluded hundreds of 
boats shot out from the numerous creeks, when they had been 
lying, and fished the river aU night, the result being an 
immense haul, to the delight of the Lynngams, who were seen 
next momii^ roasting the fish whole on bamboo stakes, after 
which they consumed them, the entrails being eaten with great 
gusto. Such is the worship of the goddess of the Punatit. 

Similar ptgas take place among tiie people of Wir-ding (the 
valley of fire) before they fish in the Ebai-mara river and else- 
wbete in the Ehasi Hills. In tiie Jaintia there is the 
Synteng-worship of tiie Eopili river, which used to be accom* 
panied by human sacrifices, ss.has been mentioned above, 
pp, 102-104 The Hyntang river, a tributary of the Eopili, 
must also be annually appea^ by the sacrifice of a he-goat. 
Numerous hills also are worshipped, or rather the s^ts which 
are srid to mhabit them. One of the best known hill godlings 
is the deity who is thou^t to inhabit the Uttie wood <dose to tto 
summit of the Shillong Peak. This deitj is said to have been 
discovered by a man named “ U Shillong,’' who gave his name to 
the Shillong Peak, and indirectly to our beautiful hill station. 
The Siems of MyUiem and Nongkrem reverence VUi Shillong, 
and there axe certain clans who perform periodical sacrifices to 
this god. Probably the origin of the superstitious reverence 
mth which Ulei Shillong iq held ^ the Siems of Nongkrem 
and MyUiem is that thmr faUed ancestress “ Ea Pah Syntiew,” 
of whom an account wiU be found in the folk-lore section, took 
her origin from a rock not iar from the ShiUong Peak in the 
Nongkrem direction. 

Kab l e ng HUl, which is within fuU view of the ShiUong Pe^ 
in an easterly direction, is also said to be the abode of a minor 
god who is periodicaUy propitiated by the members of the 
Mifiwthoh c l a n of tb j Ehyrim State with a he-goat and a Ojqdk. 
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ApparenUy no iq>edal pqja is perf<»med to U Kyllang (tbe 
Kyllang i^k) nowadays. 

The pictnnaqae hill of Symper, which rises abruptly from 
the plain in the Siemshipof Maharam, is visible for many miles. 
It is in shape not unlike the Eyllang. Symper is said , to be 
the abode of a god called “ U Symper.” There is a folk-tale 
that Eyllang and Symper fou^t a great battle, and that 
the numerous holes in the rocks at the base of the Symper 
hill are evidences of their strif& At the base of Symper there 
is'a great cave, wi<3re many cattle find shelter in rainy weather. 
The people of Hawsymam propitiate the god of Symper in 
cases of siekness by sacrifioing a he-goat or a bull. Symper, 
like TPUi ShiUong, is one of the minor deities of the 
Ehasis. 

dose to Shangpung, in the ^aintia Hills, th^ is a small hill 
called "u Urn pydddeng blai tyngdoh," vrfiere sacrifices are 
oflered on an altar at se^ time and when the com comes into 
ear. This altar used.'to be overshadowed by a large oak tree. 
The tree is now dead. 

The Wan of Nongjri worship “u’lei lyngdoh," the tutelary 
deity of the village, under tiie spreading roots of a large rubber 
tree which g^ves its name to this village Nongjri This village 
worship is j^ormed a village priest (lyngdoh) at stated 
intervals, or whenever it is' considered necessary. There are 
numerous other instances of hills and rivers being regarded 
as tile abode of gwUings, but those quoted above are sufficient 
for purposes of iUus^tion. 


SBUOIOUS RITES AND 8A0BISIC18, DIVINATION. 

Thb Ehasis, as has been explained already, worship numerous 
,gods and goddesses. These gods and goddesses are supposed to 
exercise good or evil influence over human beings according 
to whether thqr are propitiated with sacrifloee not. They 
are even suppo^ to possess the power oi life and death, 
over men Rnd women, subject to the control of « Blei 
Nongthdw, God the Creator. Thus illness, for example, is 
thought to be caused by one or more of the spirits on 
account of some act or omission, and health can only be 
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restored the due propitistion of the offended qpuitn. 
In order to asoertain which is the offended spirit, a sTstass 
of dirinatioii by itteans of oowries, breaking «ggB, or 
examining the entrails of animate and birds, was institnted. 
The Khasi method of obtaining auguries by examining the 
viscera of animate and birds may be compared with that of 
the Bomaa hanupex. Some description of these modes of 
divination has been given at the end of this chapter. The 
ELhasi rdigion has been described by Bivar as " demon worship, 
or a jumUe of enchantments mattered by priests who are 
sorcerers.'’ But even a religion which is thus unflattering^y 
described is based on the doctrines of sin and aaerifioe 

for sin. Tradition amongst the Ehasis states that in the bsgia* 
ning (mynmyngkongha mgi) them was no sin, heaven and earth 
were near each other, and man had direct intercourse witfi 
God. How man fell into sin is not stated, but it is certain 
that be did falL Experts at "egg healing" never forget to 
repeat the formula “nga briAe nga la pop" (I man have 
sinned). The cock then appears as a mediator between God 
and man. The cook is styled " e ihin ha blot aha hit rpndaag 
ha $kak ryndang na ha hyntajong nga u brUw” Le. the son of 
god who lays down his neck (life) for me man. The use of the 
feminine ha hM is no doubt due to matriarchal influences. 
There is another prayer in which the Khasis aaj, " ap jntang 
me u hlei ieng rangbah me « briew " (oh god do not forget tbo 
covenant, arise oh manX The idea is (hat man has fallen into 
sins of omiaskm and commission {ha pop, ha laU ha let) but 
that God is nevertheless expected to spare him, and to aooq[>t a 
snbstitate for him according to the covenant {jntang). By this 
covenant God te supposed to have accepted in exchange the cock 
as a snbstitate for man. How the cook came to occupy such an 
important podtion, toadition is vague and self-omiflicting. The 
fact remains that the oovenant of the cock is the foundation 
of the Khasi religum. It is of interest to mention that 
anumgst the Ahoms the tradition is that Khunlung and 
Khnnldi brought down from heaven thetei»-0bdn-munp,*orpair 
of heavmly fowls, and that to this day the saorifice of the 

• In AhomJfcif»ssfeir.,dkii»sbMntifnl,iiMawsooaBtfy. Tliersfora 
win y = fori of a baautifiii oonutiy Owsvsn). 
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fowl is considered the Deodbsis, or piesfe-soothsejers the 
Ahonio* • most impmrtsnt feature of the aaoinit Ahom xiteaL 
But amiHigrt the Ahoms there is the difference that augiwiee 
ate obtained, not from the entraQs, bat hy examining the legs 
of thefowla. The Ahoms are Sbans bdonging to the Tai branch, 
another great division of the Indo>Ghinese groiqt of the human 
race. 

The covmiant of the code as thns explained shows the im> 
portanoe of this sacrifice to the Slhasis. The large intestine of 
a fowl has two pea-like protaberancee, one close to the other. 
One is symbolically called « Um or god, and the other is styled 
u Miw or man, they are connected ty a thin membrane. 
Directly the bird has been disembowdled the sactifloer throws 
a few grains of rice on the entrails and then watches their 
convnlsive movements. If the prnrtion of the entrail called « 
hUi moves towards that portion which represents man, it is 
considered proof positive that the god has heard tiie prayer 
of the sscriftcer, bat if the movement proceeds in the oj^osite 
direction, then the reverse fe the case and the omen is bad. If 
the entrails are fall and healthy, having no qiots (brai), or 
blood marks (thuag), and if the membrane between the two 
pcotaberanoes has not been fractured, these ore fevourable 
signs. If the intestinee are empty, wrinkled, or spotted, and 
the membrane mentioned above is fractured, these are bad 
signs. Augaries also are drawn by examining the livers, the 
Imgs and spleens had gall bladders of pigs, goats, and cattle. 
If the liver of a pig is healthy and without spot, the augury is 
good; if the reverse, it is bad. The q)leen must not be unduly 
diften«bMi, otherwise the omen is unfevontahle and the gsU 
Madder must not be over full Invocations to deduce omens 
firom the appearance of the entrails are quoted on page 11 of 
CoL Bivar's Bqport. From the first invocation quoted by 
itha it ajpesrs that the method of drawing the augury from 
the fowl differs slightly in detail from that which has been 
Aaseribed to me certain Ehasis, but both descriptions agree 
in the main, and the ali|^t dissimilarity in detail may be due 
to the metiiods of obtaining auguries varying sli^tly in 
different localities. Divination by breaking eggs and by other 
means, althoni^ not strietty saorifioe with the Khssis, partakes 
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of the nature of a religioas ceremony. Socih divinationB are of 
almoet every-day oqonrrenoe in a Ehasi house, and always 
precede sac^ces. lie Ehasis, moreover, do nothing of what 
th^ consider to be of even the least importance without break- 
ing eggs. When a Khasi builds a new house, or before he pro- 
ceeds on a journey, he always breaks eggs- to see whether die 
building or the journey will be lucky or not. The description 
of egg-breaking given by Shadw^ in his account of the 
Khasis is not altogether correct. A detailed description of 
this method of divination will be found in Appendix C. 
The description can be depended upon, as it is the result of my 
personal observations of ^-breaking on several occasions. A 
boaitl of the shape shown in the «ii*grAw> (Appendix C) is 
placed on the ground, the egg-breakers' position being that 
indicated in the <li«grani- After the egg has been smeared 
with red earth, it is thrown violently down and the contents 
and the fragments of egg-shell fall on the board. Auguries are 
drawn from the positions of the fragments of sh^ on the 
board, and from the fact of their lying with the inner sides 
facing upwards or downwards. Another method of 
breaking is for the diviner to wrap up the egg iu a plantain 
leaf with the point uppermost, or merely to hold the egg in his 
hand in this position without wrapping it up, and then to press 
another egg down upon it. If the end of the egg so pressed 
breaks at once, this is a good sign, but if it remains unbroken, 
the egg has a god in it, and the omen is bad. 

A common method of divination is by means of the »hanam, 
or lime-case. The diviner holds the lhiieK»se by the end of 
its chain, and addresses the god. He then asks the lime-case 
a question, and if it swings, this is supposed to be an answer> in 
the aflSrmative; if it does not move^ this ia a negative reply. 
TI)is seems to bs a very simple trick, for the diviner can impart 
movement to the lime-case by means of the hand. A similar 
way of consulting the oracle is by tiie bow, which is held in the 
hand by the middle of the string. A simple method of 
divining is means of cowries or grains of rice. The diviner 
plunges his hand into a bag m basket after asking the god a 
question. If th) itnmber of cowries or grains of rice comes out 
odd, the omen is good; if it comes out even, the reverse is the 
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caae. Tbo.Khaai word for eonanlting the omena ia khan, and 
a diviner ia calted a nongkhan. Another method of obtaining 
omena ia dropping two leavea into a pool of water or on 
a atone, the poaition of the leavea aa they fall, either right aide 
uppermoat or npaide down, aignifying g^ or evil aa the oaae 
may be ; this ia caUed khan-tla. 

PBIKSTHOOD. 

The Khaai prieat ia oaually called Lyngdoh, or langdoh ; he is 
always appointed from the lyngdoh clan. The etymology of the 
word lyngdoh is said by certain lyngdohs of the Khjrrim State to 
be ianpactogether and do%=flesh. A lyngdoh, or langdoh, is 
one who collects sacrificial victims, i.e. flesh for the purpose of 
sacrificing. It must be confessed, however, that this definition 
ia doubtful, owing to the absence in the word lyngdoh of the 
prefix nong which is the sign of the agent in Khasi. Besides 
lyngdtha there are persons called soh-blei or foh-»la, who may 
also be said to be priests. The Khaais, unlike the Hindus, have 
no purdhit or priest to perform the family ceremonies. Such 
duties fall to the lot of the head of the family or clan, who 
carries them but generally through the agency of the kni, or 
maternal uncle. Old Khaais are frequently well versed in the 
details of sacrifices, and in the art of obtaining auguries by 
examining the viscera of sacrificial victims. Apart from family 
and clan sacrifices, there are the sacrifices for the good of the 
State or community at large ; it is these sacrifices that it is the 
dutyof tholyngdohto perform. Hemay be said to be the priest 
of the- communal religion, althotigh he has certain duties in 
connection with offences committed against the social law of 
marriage, and with regard to the casting out of evil spirits from 
houses which may be thought to be infested with them. The 
lyngdohs of the Khasisauay be likened to the Boman ponti- 
Jket. In the different Khasi States there is, as a rule, more 
than one lyngdoh; sometimes there is quite a number of such 
priests, as in Nengmem where there is a lyngdoh tor each rq; 
or division of the state. There are a few Khasi States where 
the priest altogether takes the place of the Siem, and rules the 
community with the help of his elders in addition to perform* 
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ing the usosl spiritiial oflBoee. The duties of lyiigd(d>8, their 
methods of sacrificing^and the gods to whom they sacrifice, vary 
in the different Siemships, bat there is one point in which we 
find -agreement evmTwhere, Le. that the lyngdch most be 
assisted at the time of performing sacrifices by a female priestess, 
called «oh>6Zet, ha ao&-«Ia,or simply ha lynpdoh. Tl^female 
collects all the jmja articles and {daces them ready to the 
lyngdok’a hand at the time of sacrifice. He merely acts as her 
^puty when sacrificing. The female aoh^lei is withont doubt a 
survival of the time when, under the matriarchate, the priestess 
was the agent for the performance of all religious ceremonies. 
Another such survival is the Hi^ Priestess of Nongkrem, who 
still has many religioos duties to perform ; not only so, but she 
is the actual head of the State in this Siemship, dthouj^ she 
delegate her temporal powers to one of her sons or nq»hews, 
who thus becomes Siem. A similar survival of the ancient 
matriarchal religious system is the Stem mid, or priestees, at 
Mawsynram, who, on the appointment of a new Siem or chief, 
has to assist at certain sacrifices. Here we may compare Karl 
Pearson’s remark, when dealing with matriarchiJ customs, that 
“according to the evidence of Boman historians, not only the 
seers but the sacrifioers among the early Teutons were women.” 
The duties of the lyngdoha, as rega^ communal worship, 
consist chiefly of sacrificing at times of epidemics of cholera, 
and such'like visitations of sickness {jing tap khiam). In 
the Khyrim State there is a goddess of each roj, or division, 
of the state, to whom saciifices are offered on such occasions. 
To tile goddess are sacrificed a goat and hen, powdered ripe 
(u kpu), and a gourd of fermented liquor; the leaves of the 
sntnp, or Khasi oak, are also used at this ceremony. The 
lyngdch is assisted by a priestess called ha aok-^ai, who is his 
mother, or bis sister, or niece, or some other maternal relation* 
It is the duty of the priestees to prepare all the sacrificial 
articles, and without her assistance the sacrifice cannot take 
place. Sacrifices are also performed hy the lyngdoh to* Lai 
Lyngdoh, alias it Ryngkew. This used to be the tutelary deity 
in t^es of, war, but in less truuUous times the Khasi lytigdi^ 
sacrifices to him for success in tribal or State litigation. A pig 
and a cock, with the usual accessories are sacrificed by the 
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lyngich to thii god. Aa in tbe oase of aaerifioes to Sa M 
the servioM of a prieateia an indiapenaable. 

A lyngdoh is a lyngdeik for life. 'When a lyngdoh diea and 
hk anoceasor k ajqpointed, certain rather daborate ceremoniea 
an obeemd in tbe Nonj^oem rej of the Ehyrim State. The 
foneral ceremonies of the old lyngdoh having been completed, 
the lyngd^ dan appoints hk successor. The latter then, 
after performing hk ablutions, proceeds, accompanied b7 the 
assemUed members of the lyngdoh dan, to the top of the 
Shillong Peak. The lyngdoh and hk danamen advance along 
the road dancings thk dancing being carried on all the way 
from the lyngdoh’ a house to the Shillong Peak. All an dad 
in the dktinctive Khasi dancing dress. Having reached the 
Peak, they pidc the leaves of a tree called ha ’la phiah, which 
they qpread on the ground. A goat and a cock are then 
sacrificed, die.new lyngdoh acting as the sacrifioer. Then an 
the usual accessories, including branches of the Khasi aning or 
oak. Nine portions (dylAot) an out from different parts of the 
victims and an offered to the god of the Shillong Peak, U lai 
ShUlong. The lyngdoh and hk companions then perform 
obeisance three times to the god, and the lyngdoh walks back* 
wards some paces. The pti^ k then over, and they ntum 
dancing to the lyngdoh’s house. On another day the lyngdoh 
performs api^ ton let Lyngdoh, ti^nBamjah, Undoubtedly 
the most interesting featun of the ceremonies on these 
occasions k the dah^ng. Thk dancing k carried out by the 
lyngdoh and hk companions armed with sword and shield, a fiy- 
ifep made of goat’s hair {aymphtoh) being also sometimes held 
in one hand, a quiver of arrows being slung on the back, and 
a plume of Uack and white cocks’ feathers (« thuya) fixed 
in the turban. The dance k executed in a regular figure, the 
dancers advancing and retiring in an orderly and methodical 
manner, and finally dashing their swords together in mock 
combat. The dance of the present day k not unlikdy the 
survival of a war dance of andent times. The lyngdohs say 
they ‘dance in honour of U lot Lyngdoh, to whom such dances 
are thought to be pleasing. The dance of thelyngdohs on theee 
occasions maybe compared with thatof the Bonun m/u, who,in 
the month of March, performed a war dance in honour of Mars. 
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Hm sbovv aod other sunlliur sacrifloM to the gods of tiw Stete 
or divisionB of the State may he said to he the oemmonal 
xdigioiiB datiee of the lyngiolu. The datiee of lyngdoht ^th 
leferenoe to private perBOos may now he mentioned. When it 
ig ftnmd that any two pec^e have made aninoeetoonB marriage^ 
that is to say a marriage witiiin the exogamons groiqp of the 
ktar, at clan, the partiee at fault are taken before the 
hy their olaaamen, who reqtieet him to apcrifioe in order to 
ward off the iigariona effects of the $ang, or taboo^ of snch a 
connection from the kinsfolk. On this occasion a pig is 
sacrificed to u‘lei lyngdch and a goat to Jfca lei long roj. The 
parties at fault are then outcasted. As mentioned in another 
places tile sin of incest admits of no expiation for the offenders 
themselvee. In the Khyrim State, it is said by the Igngdoke 
themselves, althongh not by the Siem or tiie myntries, that 
they are the reversionary legatees of all the persons who 
die without leaving .female heirs (top AnK). In other Siem* 
ships such property passes to tiie Siem. The lyngioh of Nong- 
krem can also take possession of the property (rf persons who 
have been found to harbour an evil spirit (jinghih) in their 
houses. It appears that iu sttcb cases the house and furniture 
are burnt, as in tiie case of the ThroA superstition in the Jaintia 
Hills, the IgngAoh, however, taking possession of jewellery or 
anything else of value. The only practical service the IgngAoh 
fenders in return is to build the afflicted person a new house ; 
unless, indeed, we take into account the casting forth of the 
devil hy the lyngioh. Mr. Jenkins, of Sbangpung, in the 
Jaintia Hilla, writes: “Such is the belief of the people in the 
evil spirits, that they are completely under the influence of the 
priests andapebd la^ anms of money in order to secure their 
favour. They live in omiatant dread lest by the least trans* 
gressitm or (nnission they should offend these avaricious men 
and BO bring upon themselveB the wrath of the demons.” The 
influence ef the hyngAoho over the pe(q;de in the Jaintia Hllli 
seems to he stnmger than in the Khasi Hills. For instance, 
it came to my notice in Jtaliang tiiat crt^ cannot be cut until 
the Ipiipdoh has seen them, in othmr words, until the lyngAih 
has claimed and obtained his share of the produce. In many 
{daces, howevw, in the Khasi Hills the lyngAth is much di^ 
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eraditod, owing, no donb^ to the advaaee of Ghtietiaaity and 
edooetion. 

ClBBlIOiniS AND CUBTOMS ATttNDlNO BIBIH AND NAIONO 
07 OHILDKm. 

The Khaei birth ceremonies and costoma ate aa foUowa:— 
When a (diild is bom the umbilical cord is eat bgr a sharp 
qplmter of bamboo; no knife can be used on thia oocaaion. 
The Mundaa of Chota Hagpnr similarlj taboo a metal inatru- 
ment for this putpoae. The child is then bathed in hot water 
from a red earthen pot. The placenta is oaiefuUj preserved 
in aa earthen vessel in the house till after the naming cetemonj 
has taken place. When the umbilical cord, after h^ng tied, 
fdls off, a pt^ is performed witii eggs to certain vrater deities 
(ia IM tamrwn and ha tnamgricmg),* also to a forest spirit 
iri or »*tiud hhUm). The naming ceremony of the child 
is performed the next momiitg after the Inrth. Cwtain females 
are invited to come and pound rice in a mortar into flour. The 
flour when ready is placed on a bamboo winnower (« prek). 
Fermented rice is mixed with water and is placed in a gourd. 
Sotne powdered turmerie is also provided, and is kept ready in 
a plantain leaf, also five paces of ’hha piah, or dried fish. The 
earthen pot containing the placenta is then placed in the 
tumgpei, or centre room of the house, if the diild is a male, 
tii^ place near hinv^ a bow and three arrows (the im]^ements 
of a Khasi warrior)' ; if a female,i a da and « etor, or cane 
head-strap for cartyii^ burdens. An elderly man, who knows 
how to perform the naming puja, which is called by the 
Kh a sis " haibajer hhm” places a plantain-leaf on the flow and 
qpiilddes some water on it. He takes the gourd in his hand 
and Calls a god to witness. The people assembled than mention 
U number of names for the child, and ask tire man who is 
.perfwming the piga to repeat tiiem. This he does, and at the 
same time pouts a little liquor from the gourd on to the ground. 
As he goes on pouring, the liquor by d^rees becomes exhausted, 
and finally only a few drogp rmnain. The name at the repeat* 

* A soMt whioh it wppoMd to have the {wwvr of caunng a dfaws 
€v IIm BttVil of o child*' 
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iag of which the lest drop of liquor remeins adheriog to the 
spout of the gourd is the name selected for the child. Iheu 
tile pq|a performer invokes the god to grant good luck to the 
difld. The father takes the pot containiog the placenta, after 
having previously placed rice flour and fermented rice therein, 
and waves it tiiree times over the diild, and tiien walks out 
with it through the main entrance of the house and hangs up 
the pot to a tree outside the village. When he returns from 
this doty, before he re-enters the house, another throws 
iSater over the father’s feet. The fatiier, being thus cleansed, 
enters, and holds 'the rice flour to his mouth three times. Two 
people then, holding the dried fish by their two ends, break 
them in two. The powdered tnimeti^ mixed with rice flour 
and water is applied to the rig^t foot of the father, the mother 
and the child receiving the same treatment. The friends and 
relations are then anointed, the turmeric being applied, however, 
to their left feet. The bow, arrows, do, and u »tar am carefully 
placed inside the inner surface of the thatch on the roof, and the 
ceremony is over. Bice floor is then distributed to all who 
are present, and the male adults are given liquor to drink. 
After two or three months the ears of the child are bored and 
ear-rings are inserted. These earTrings are called aJuuhkor 
iambai (Le. the ear-rings of the great-grandmother). Mr. 
Jenkins mentions that the naming ceremony amongst the 
Syntengs is performed by the " eldest aunt,” presumably on tiie 
mother’s side. A basket of eggs is placed in the centre of the 
room, and before tiie ceremony begins one egg has to be broken. 
Then the aunt of the child takes two sticks, and, raising them 
to hqr shoulder, lets them fall to the ground. Before they fall 
die diouts, “ What name do you give the child ? " The name 
is mentioned, and if, on falling upon the ground, one stick 
crosses the other, it is a proof that the name has won the 
approval of the spirit. If the sticks do not fall in this position, 
another egg is broken and anetiier name is chosen, and the 
studcs are dropped as before until they fall in the required 
position, when it is understood by the perfdmwrs that the nanih 
is a good one. Mr. Jenkins was informed by a young man 
"who had reno'uujlMi heathenism” that some of the mcnre 
cunning women cross the sticks before lifting them, and that 
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whan tlMj do this they invariaUj fall cnaaed to the ground. 
"Ifaegr thus aavn their eggs, save time and trouble, get the 
nam» ijbef 6mn for the child. ...” It is notewortl^ that 
the Khasia ocmsider it neceaaaiy to pteaerve the plaoenta ohtil 
the eeremoiij of naming the child is over, and that the pot 
ftrmtMnifig placenta is waved over the head of the diild 
be^ it is removed and hong in a tree. ^ 
i)t. Fraser, at page 53 at sag. of the “ Golden Bon^” when 
dialing with the snbjeot of qrmpaihetio magic, refers to. Ihe 
navel .string and the pbH»tta as parts which ate commonly 
believed amongst certain people to remain in oympathetio onion 
with the bo^ after the physical connection biu been severed, 
and it is interesting to note that in the Bahar Arohipdago, 
between New Guinea and Celebes, the placenta is mixed with 
ashes and put in a small basket, which seven women, eadi 
of them aimed with a sword, hang up on a tree of a peooliar 
ydnd hgsfrwX The women carry the ssrords for the 

purpose of frig^toiing the evil spirits, otherwise tibe lattermi^t 
get hdd of the plaoenta and make the child side. Ifr. C. M. 
Flegrte^ Leotoier on Indonesian Etimology, at the Gymnasium 
'William in at Batavia, who has most courteoudy furnished 
me widi some interesting information on this snlgeet, states 
that it is espedally in the Southern Moluccas that the placenta 
is mixed with adm and hung in a tree. Wider spread is the 
custom of placiiig theafter*hirth on a smaB bamboo rgft in a 
river “in order that it may be oaufdtt by crocodiles, incarnations 
of die anoestras, who will guard it till the persem to whom it 
has bdonged dies. Then the soul of the plaoenta is once more 
wited with that of the dead man, and together they go to the 
malms of die dead. During lifetime the connection between 
men and their placentae is neter withdrawn.” The Khads, 
aMriui^ diey cannot eii^iain die meaning (rf the preaenee of 
dwpliiioeiriaat tiw naming oeremony, and the cate with whiob 
thor remove it and hang it iqp in a tree, ate probaiily really 
aetnated by the same sentiments as the inhabitants of the 
SonttMnlf^Booan in. they believe that there i^ as Dr. Fraser 
pule lA e oympathotio muon with the body efter die phyaiod 
eomieetion with the bhild hae been seveied. Them is no fixed 
period of sang, w taboo* after a Urth, bat the parentb of the 
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.child are prohibited bgr oaetom from croeeing a stream or wash* 
ing their dothes imtil the narel-sttii^ falls of^ for fear that 
the cfaM should be attaeked by the demons of the hills and the 
Tales. 

The yfkt birth enstoms are substantiailj the same as thoae 
of the but timre is the difforenoe that a Wfr family 

after a Inrth is or. taboo, for seven days, whmeas amongst 
the Khasis the only pcdiibition is that the parents must n6t 
cross a stream mrrmdi their dothes until they have propitiated 
the spirits. A twin birth is sonp, or taboo. The Khasis argue 
that as there is but one Ka TmsM (first anoestress), and one 
V TAiwhmp (first ancestor)^ so one child, dther male or female, 
should be born at a time. A twin Inrth is accordinglly regarded 
as a visitation from God for some aonp, or transgression, com* 
mitted by some member of the dan. When the twins are ot 
opposite sexes the tang is considered to be extiemdy serious, 
the Khasi idea being that defilement haa taken plare within 
the womb. The case is treated as one of thong hwr, or marriage 
within die dan, and tiie bones of the twins cannot be plaoed in 
the aepuldire of the dan. 

There are no special birth onstoms amongst the Lynngams. 

There is no trace of the eautadt amongst the Kha^ 

K&BUAbK. 

We now come to consider marriage amongst the Kham from 
a religions point of view. Shadwdl has said that marriage 
amongst die KWis " is pnrdy a dvil oontraok” This state* 
ment is not correct, for there is an elaborate rdigious ceremony 
at which God the creator, Vlei thaiw fmtw man Mew, the god 
<»r goddess of the State, U or ia’Iei Byntkar, rad, what is pro*. 
baUy more important, the ancestress rad ancestor of die dan, 
Ea laiwbei-tymmen rad U Thawtang, ttn invoked. There are 
three oeremoniee prevalent amongst the Ehasm which 

are (a) Pynhiangnjait, (b) Lamdoih, and^(e) ladih-Mad, respec* 
dvdy. The first and second forms above mradoned are 
considered the more respectable; the last*named is resorted t6 
by the very poor who cannot afford the greater expense entailed 
by the first two ceremonies. 
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PTwlMninariM.— A young nun of marriageable age, say 
between seventeen or eighteen yean of age and twen^'five, 
fizee upon a girl ot say between thirteen and eighteen years, 
as likely to become a fitting partder; probably he has been 
acquainted with the young woman for some time before, and 
is on more or lees easy terms of intimacy with her. He 
mentions the name of the girl to his parents, and uncles and 
aunts in the house, and th^ agree or disagree, as the case may 
be. Sometimes marriages are arranged by the parents.^ the 
young people themsielves. Having agreed regarding the fitness 
of the bride, the young man’s parents send a male rq>resenta- 
tive of the family, or in some cases a man unconnected with 
the family, to arrange matters with the parents of the bride. 
The latter then ascertain their dauj^ter’s wishes. According 
to the late XT Jeeban Boy, the daughters nearly always agree, 
it is very seldom that it is necessary to bring any pressure to 
bear. The parents then investigate whether there is any »q,ng, 
or taboo, such as dan relationship, between the young woman 
and her intended, in the way of the marriage. If tiiere is 
found to be no such hindrance, they fix a date for finally 
arranging the marriage (&a» (a but ifMn.) On the day appointed 
the bride’s fanuly consult the auspices by loeaking eggs and 
examining fowls’ entrails. If the omens are favourable, well 
and good. Should they be- unfavouraUe, they abandon the 
marriage project. There is a strong prejudice against a 
marriage taldug place under unfavourable au^ices, the belief 
being that such an union will be childless, that the bride will 
die an untimely death, or that poverty will ensue. Given 
favourable auspices, the parents fix a day for the marriage. It 
was formerly the custom for the bridegroom to provide him- 
self beforehand witii a ring, usually of mver, but^ amongst the 
rich, of gold, which is called ka t^njat (hence the name of the 
marriage ceremony pynhimr-aynjat), and for the bride to 
jaovide herself with a similar ring. The bridegroom used to 
place his ring upon the bride’s finger, and the bride used to 
place her ting upon the bridegroom’s finger; it is however 
bdieved that tins cnston is rare nowadays. On the matiiage 
day a man is selected from the party of the brldq;toom called 
« kiiang, or go-between. The bridegroom then seta out witii 
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this ouui and a nnmber of followers, clothed in clean gartnebts 
and wearing either white or red pagiis (a black pagri not beiiig 
considered a fitting head-dress on this occasion), to the house 
of the Ini^e, where a feast has hem prepared, and fermented 
rice-leer (ka-kiad-hiar) in gourds (kUmg) placed ready. The 
bride, her female attendants, add hw mother and aunts have 
collected in the meantime, dressed in their best, wearing their 
jewellery, and with their heads uncovered, for it is not 
thought proper for the females to cover their heads on the 
marriage day. On the side of the bride, also, a htimg (go- 
between) has been appointed, and it is bis duty to manage all 
the business of the marriage on behalf of her family. Some 
young men of the bride’s party go to meet the brid^room's 
contingent by way of doing them honour. When they have 
reached the bride’s house, the ksiang of the brid^room enters 
first, followed by the bridegroom, and after him the bride- 
groom’s party. The k»iang then hands over the bridegroom to 
the maternal uncle (knt) of the bride, or to the bride’s father. 
Either of the latter then provides the bridegroom with a seat 
next the bride. The bride and bridegroom exchange bags of 
betel-nut, and where the custom of idvestiture of the ring 
is in vogue, these tokens are interchanged. The knang$ 
of the bridegroom and bride recite the marriage contract in 
lengthy formulae, which may be found on pages 6, 7, 8 of 
the late U Jeebon Boy’s interesting notes on the Ehasi 
religion. The two ktiangs then take up, each of them, a 
gourd containing fermented liquor from the gourd provided 
by the contracting party, and give them to an old mian who is 
versed in sacrificial lore, who solemnly mixes the contents 
togetiier. Three dried fish ate produced, and are placed on the 
fioor of the house. The priest thus appointed then solemnly 
acyures the gods in the following words : — 

Bet, oh god from above ; oh god from below ; oh ’lei egnahar ; 
oh god who hast created man ; as thou hast ordained this marriage, 
the ring has been given this day; thou wilt know; thou wilt hear ; 
from the dear firmament above that .... have been married 
this day. Thou wilt bless them; thou wilt grant them prosperity^; 
thou wilt diow them the way ; thou wilt show them the ro^, 
that they may be well, that tiiey may obtain dwellings and houses. 
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that they may pibeper, that th^ may obtain lioe and fish, that 
th^ may possess hundreds and thousands ; thus, oh god.” The 
priest pours liquor on the ground three times fitom the 
gourd, counting “one, two, threa" He then contmues the 
invocarion thus, “ J7«», thou, oh mother; oh grandmother; oh 
maternal uncle; oh father: oh Suid-nia; oh younger grand- 
mother; oh elder grandmother; oh younger grandfather; oh 
elder graudtathmr. As the flesh has fallen (on the floor, La the 
feast has been pr^paiedX the ring has been put on, the three 
stripe of flesh are ready (alluding to the three dried fish already 
mentionedX you will aU of you (ancestors) give ear, you will 
continue giving strength and spirit (La to the married pair) 
that Vbsiy may be well ” (and so on, as written in the first invoca- 
tionX He then pours out the liquor three times as befora He 
then adjures the Siem, the elders, and all the people who do not 
belong to either of the two clans, and pours out liquor three 
times as befora The three pieces of' dried fish are first placed 
(m (he tympan, the high rack above the fire-place, then removed 
and tied to the ridge-pole of. the house, amidst shonts of 
So, hoi, hoi, hoi. The poor then sacrifice a fowl, and the 
lioh a pig without Uemish (vba Hem), to u Suid nia and ha 
lemdtm (the qtiriis of deceased anoeston of the familyX 
and present them with dyhhot, or pieces of flesh. Two or 
thne days aftarwatds, the bride, accompanied by her female 
relatives, pays a visit to the bridegroom- at his house, and after 
this tbqf go and come as they like to one anotiier*s houses. 
After two or three children have been Wn, th^ take down the 
jneoea of dried fish from the roof and sacrifice two pigs, one 
on behalf of the husband and another on behalf of the wifa 
Then thqy s^ thdie can be no possible eaag, and husband and 
wife use each other’s things and pool their earnings, and if the 
husband has a house of his own, tire wife can go and live with 
hiin ; tfaie, however, is not the custom amongst many of the 
gjntengs, who mme strictly obeerve the jndncipleo at the 
matiiarchata The cost ol the marriage ceremonies amongst 
Khaeis, l^tengs and Wdn,may be put down at between Bs. 60 
and Ba, acQording to the pcriti<m (d the partiee. 
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LAXDOH CRRKMONT. 

lliis oetemony is ideatioal witii tiiat of Pi/tilaar eiospt 
that tbe bride and Inidegroom do not interebange xinjgi, and 
that there is no sacrifice of the pig. The parties mereljbuj some 
pig's flesh and perform a pnja with a small portion of the flesh 
of the legs of the animal Amongst the poor, fish sometimes 
takes the {dace of pork at the ladff^kiad ceremony.* The latter 
consudn of a drinking bout mingled with muttered sentences by 
a nongJcinia (sacrificer), the invocations and prayers being the 
same as at the Pynhiar aynjtd. The Lamdoh md ladth^hiad 
ceremonies take the place of the more elaborate Pynhiar aynjai 
in most places now-a-days. 


LTHNOAM MABRUGSa 

The ritual observed at these marriages is described as under : 
— ^Elrst of all a proposal is made in the following manner. A 
hMonp, or go-between, is sent, with the brother of the giri lor 
whom a husband is required, to the house of the father of tin 
young man (not to the house of tbe mother as is the case witii tbe 
Khasis). If the proposal is accepted, the father the young 
man Mllii a pig, and gives a feast to the people of tin vilhge of 
his father-in-law elect ; also to tbe go-between and the bortmy 
(bcotiier of the bride). The father of the bride then gives a 
similar feast A sum of Bs. 1 each is given as a present to the 
go-between Iqr the fathers of the bride and bridegroom, and Uie 
father of the bride pays from Bs. 6 to Bs. 16 to Ihe father of 
the bridegroom. Further feasting ensues at tiw house ot tiie 
father of the bride. The go-betweens then sacrifiee a pig. and 
two fowls at the house of the bridegroom, and afterwards per- 
fcnm the same sacrifice at the house of the bride. Atthehonse 
of the bride, after the fowls and the pig have been sao ri fl c ed, tbe 
go-between, after drinking liquor himself, pours out some on 
the floor of the house and then gives some to the bride and 
bridegroom to chink. The killjng of. the fowli^ the saerifloe of 
the p 46 and the Thdlion of liquor are easentiala at a Lynngun 
maniBge. The saorifioe of tbe fowls is aim all cpsanHal faataie 
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a Gwo nuuRuge. The Lytangems, nnlike tiie Geroe, do not 
obawe whioh the beake of the fowla tom when th^ aie 
thrown on the ground after bemg aaerifioed. The Lynngama, 
like tile Khaaii^ take angariea from the entrails of the fowla and 
timing. After theae oetemonim are over, the Lynngam pair 
are allowed to oohahib The cost of an ordinary Lynngam 
mairii^ is from Ba. 30 to Ba. 40. The marriage system in 
vogne among the Lynngams may be described as a mixture 
of the Ehasi and Garo Sterna As has already been stated, 
^ Lynngams ate a mtmgrel bteed of Ehasis and Garoe. 


OIBIlCOiniS ATTlMDlKO'nXATH. 

The death customs of the Ehasis are not only very elaborate, 
but possess a significance of their own, it is; therefore, necessary 
to describe them in detail ; they are as follows : — 

A mmnber of the family bends down towards tiie ear 
of tile apparently deceased person and calls him or her by 
name three times, to make sure that death has occurred. 
If no answer odmes, the family laments, for it is then con* 
duded that* the person is really dead. The body is then bathed 
in wann water from three earthen pots and is rererentiy 
laid on a mat (Japmg), where it is dressed in white doth, a 
peculiar feature d the dressing being that tiie waisbdoth and 
turban are fdded from left to ri^t, and not from rig^t to left, 
as in the case of the living. An egg called u‘leng kpch 
is placed on the stomach of the deceased, and nine fried grains, 
of nw hadm, or Bidian com, are tied round tiie head witii a 
string. The rich place ear-ringi in the ears and other jewellery 
on the body of the deceased, it bemg neoeaaary that this 
jewdlety should be specially made for the occasion, and they 
deck the c(»rpee witii vduaUe dotiis. A cock, m’mt krad lynti 
(litetally the cock that scratches the way^ is sacrificed, the idea 
being t^t a code will scratch a path for the spirit to tiie next 
worid. A sacrifice of a bull, or of a cow in case the deceased is 
a woman, (u otka matipyiuum,) fdlows. Fortions of the left 
leg of the fowl and tiie barer part of the jaw of the boll or cow 
ate kepb to be pboed aftorwards in the tnawMeng, vr bone, 
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' veeeiitacleL A rnimll badce((la •Aanjr)i8 hnng ap over the head 
of the ooipae^ the baaket containing pieces (dj/khof) of the sacri- 
ficedanimala. A dish containing eataUea, and betel>nnt, and ajar 
of water are placed near the head of the corpse by way of offering 
refreshment to the spirit of the dqiarted. Tte fW is given 
each morning and evening that the corpse remains in tlie house ; 
this is called di ja midjd sfe/>. Each night the corpse remains 
in the house guns are Ared, drums ate beaten and flutes (fkAriti) 
are jdayed.’ It is a noteworthy custom that the body is not 
retained in the house for an even number of nights, tlie usual 
time being three ni^ts. If it is intended to bum the body on 
a masfmry pyre (jingihnng), a bull (n inosi kynrok) is sacrificed. 
If the body is plac^ in a coffin (ka $hyng»vl), a pig named 
«’NMUi|r tkjptgoid is sacrificed, and if it is intended' to adorn 
thepyre with flags, a fowl called u'iar iwit is sacrificed. On the 
day of the funeral procession p^ are sacrificed by the relativea 
and friends of the deceased ; those who cannot afford p%s bring 
liquor (ka’iad roag), a small portion of which the}* pour on the 
funeral pyre. The coffin is laid on a bamboo bier (ka kfong), 
money being placed close to the cttrpse, so that the spirit of the 
decea^ may possess' the wherewithal to buy food on its joum^. 
Cotton, or, in the case of the rich, silk cloths are tied cross-ways 
over the bier, if the deceased is a male, and in the form qf 
a parallelogram, if it is a female. Before lifting tlie bier a 
handful of rme and water from a jar are thrown outside, and a 
goat (idUmg aait ktuid) is sacrificed. These are purificatory 
eetemonies. The funeral procession then forms up and slowly 
passes along the way to the plaintive music of flntiN {$hanti^ 
and the beating <d drums. At intervals, in the case of the rich, 
salutes from .guns are fired. Copper coins are also soattcml 
along tlic route. On neaiyag the pyre the dead body is exposed 
to view, and the pieces of flesh of the sacrificial aiiimaio, 
whidi arc with the corpse, are thn>wn away. They make ready 
thrM baked loavea (ki, kpu), an egg, the lower jaw-honea of the 
aaimala whhdi liave been sacrificed, tlic left leg of the fowl 
(wW knad tgnii), a jar of water, eatables in a ilisli, and a bow 
and tlirae airou|i. Ai goat is then sacrificed, u’lang mimigaL 
The ompae.ia laM on the pyre^ inside tlie coffin, if one ta used, 
with the hewi to ffw west and the fset to the east Left el 
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wood «e jdaoed sronnd the body, and ihe egg, '* u’Ung 
is broken, not over the stomach of the deceased, as has been some- 
times supposed, bnt by being tlirown on tiie pyre in tihe direction 
of the feet of the corpse. Fire is applied to the pyre, first by the 
hw, or members of the clan, and then by the children, if any, of the 
deceased. Another fowl, “ u’tar padat,” is sacrificed, its blood 
being smeared round the pyre three times, and across the corpse 
three times. The bier is tlien broken to pieces, the cloths having 
been removed from it previously. The eatables aad the jaw-bones 
of the sacrificial mimals are then placed at the head of the pyre. 
After tlie fowl (u‘iar padat) liaa been sacrificed, the tliree arrows 
already mentioned are slmt from the bow, one to the north, 
another to the sontli, and the tiiird to the east These arrows 
are called ki 'iumh tympem. It is, i)erhaps, significant that the 
arrows which are shot at death correspond in numbers with 
those which are used at tiie time of the birtli ceremony. When 
the fire has blazed up, another goat, “ «’la»y dholia" is sacrificed. 
Ill some cases all the clothes of the deceased are burnt with the 
body, in others the clothes are merely held over the tire and 
then taken away, after which they can be used (this is only in 
the case of poor persons). Before leaving the biiming-plaoe tiie 
I relatives and friends of the deceased place betel-nuts on the 
pyre and Ind farewell to the deceased, saying “ Khahlei kkie leii 
ham knai sAa ting u iJfeiAo” (good-bye, go and eat hetel-niit in 
the house of god). When the body lias been thoroughly burnt, 
the fire is extinguished with water, and the uucalcined bones 
are collected by the relatives in thn>e triiw. The collectors 
are not allowed to turn back and pu^k up a Isnic whicli has 
been forgotten in any one of these triits. The bones thus 
collected are cai-efully wrap|ie«l in a piece of white cloth 
br the female relatives, and an old iitemljer of the family 
throws on the ground sonic jiowdered rice from a leaf, at 
tiie same time adjuring the spirit of the deceased not to 
trouble tiie kur, or the family, as the funeral ceremonies 
have bheii duly performed. The party tlm sets out to the 
bone repository, or numtkieng. In firout walks one who strews 
aloi^ tlie line of route leaves of tlie tree known by tiie Kbasis 
i as iimtg thit (the berries of which are used for fishing withX 
, and grains of rice, all the way from the pyre to' the cairn. 
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If any straam baa to be erossed, a rough bridge is made of 
branchee and grass. This trail of leaves and the bridges are 
intended to guide the spirit of the deceased to the oaixu. The 
person who carries the bones is not allowed to turn rotmd, or 
tu the ri^t, or to the left, but must proceed straight to the 
cairn. On reaching it, a nongknia, or sacrificer, washes the 
bonM tliree times and then places them in an earthen 
pot, tying up the mouth witli a white elutli. Then, having 
taken thiee pieces of the luird yolk of an egg, three loaves 
of bread, the leg of the fowl, “u'iar krad lyHti," and the 
lower jaw>bones of the animals which have been sacrificed, he 
plaoes them inside the cairn and shuts the door. SataUes and 
betel-nut are then placed on the top of the cairn. Early next 
morning the relatives and friends go to the caim with hresh 
food mul vater, and look about for new foot-prints, the idea being 
that from these foot-prints they can foretell future events. 
This they do until the third ni^t after the cremation. 
During these three nights the front door of the house formeriy 
occupied hy ^ deceased is never closed, it being thought that 
the spirit may wish to return and visit its earthly abode. The 
whole family is moreover tang, or taboo, during this period, and 
no manner of work can be done. When the three nights are 
o\'er, it is called the lait ia, Le. the days (of mourning) are 
passed, and three eggs are broken to ascertain what was tlie 
eauae of the death. After this the family goes to bathe, and 
tiie clothes and mats in the house are wadbed. When this has 
been done, the taboo is removed and the family can go tu 
work. After a month a pig or a fowl is sacrificed, the ceremony 
beiiig called “ ai bam lait bnai" It will be observed tliat threa 
seems to be tiie lucky number throi^hout these funeral 
ceremoniea The number seems to bear a similar significance 
in other matters of Khaai ritual, eig. the pouring out of libatioDS, 
which is always done three times. 

It is tang or taboo for a Khasi widow to re-marry within one 
year from the death of her h|isband, there is a similar pnihitn- 
tion for a husband te-martying ; but such tang can be got over 
by the payment at a fine to the clan of the deceased. After the 
expiration of one year tlie fine is reduced in amount. Khasi 
widows do not as a rule re-marry, according to U Jeebon Boy, 
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iiDlaw they bavo no femalo children, in which case the clan 
them to re*marry, ho tluit the clmiu of inheritance may not 
lie broken, inheritance amongst tlie Khasis always passing in 
the female lina 

CrSTOMS IN CONNECTION WITH DEATHS BY VIOLENCE OR 
ACCIDENT. 

customs are interesting enough to deserve a separate 
de>icription ; they are as follows : — 

If a man dies by the sword, 1)efore liis body can be burnt, 
a Nicrilice of a black lien must lie offered to Ka Tyrut, the 
gladdens of death. The leones are then placed in a stone cairn. 
Again they are removed, and, after eggs have been broken, 
are taken to a river bank and there washed. If there is no 
river at hand, a tank Ls dug for the purpose, which is called 
umkoi. There are various such nmkois in different parts of the 
distiict, e.g. near Italiang and Nartiang. A saerifioe of a goat 
is otfereil to the god U Syngkai Uamou, and a sow to Ka Bam- 
shtmdi, botli of whom are evil deities. Another sow is sacrificed 
to Kt* Tffmt, After this the lioiies are placed in anotlier newly* 
built tuiini. The ceremony of placing the bones in one and 
then removing them to another cairn is usually performed 
three times; but unless the auspices, as deduced from the 
eggs, are favourable, the relatives must go on sacrificing and 
removing the Utiies until tliey are so. These ommonies having 
l)C(m completed, tliay erect a flat table-stone, or mawhynthei, 
for the ghost of tlie departed to sit upon, am^ return 
home, where they propitiate their ancestors with offering of 
food. In the case of the murdered victims of the thUa 
jupci'stition the same ceremonies are olxserved. For people who 
,havc died by drowning, or been killed by wild animals, and 
for women who Iiave dietl iu child-birth, similar pnjas are 
offt'icHl, except that a sacrifice to U Syngkai Bamon does not 
take place. In the case of one who has died at a distance from 
his home, c.g. hi a foreign couutry, whose body has not been 
burnt in accordaiif;c with custoiii.and whose bonea have not been 
collected, the uiemlHn's of his dan, or his children,Jtake three or 
five seeds or cowries (jtbai) to a place where three roads meet 
jlfere they summon the spirit of the departed in a loud voices 
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mid throw up the seeds or cowries into tiie air, and when th^ 
fall to the gMund they say, to aUe noh ba ngin so ItMii- 
kjfH$h»w noh ia phi" come now we>^will collect you (the idea 
lieing that the seeds leprosent the bones of the deceased). 
Having collected the seeds, they place them on a bier and per- 
form the service for the dead ju-st in the same way as if a real 
dead body were to hand. If {Ktssilde, a portion of the dead 
{lerson’s clothes should lie butiit witli the seeds in the bier, and 
it is with this view that the coats or clotlu of Kliasi coolies, who 
die when employed as porters on military expeditions at a dis- 
tance from their homes, are brought lock by their friends to 
give to the relatives. If a person dies of cholera, small-pox, or 
other such infectious or contagious disease, the body is buried, 
bat is dug up again and hunit with all the customary rites 
when fear of infection or contagion is over. In parts of the dis- 
Uict upright stones called ma\e~umkoi are erected along the 
line of route when the remains of a ^icrsuu who has met with an 
accidental death are brought home. This is stated to he the 
case in the Rambrai Siemship. 


MISCBLLAtaCOUS CUSTOMS IN CONMECTIOH WITH DIATU. 

In Kongjri,alaige village in the W&r Country, the dead brkly 
is placed on a bier near the door of the bouse, a turban being 
tied about Uie head, the face being left bate and turned towards 
tlie door. In some of the Sheila villages a second cremation is 
perfdtmed, in which a bamboo frame-work r^reseuts the corpse. 
Iliis second cremation takes place when the body lias been dis- 
pised of without the requisite ceremonies. The bones and 
ashes of the dead in Shelia are in some cases kept in a cavity 
hollowed out of a jxist erected for tlie purposei The bones and 
aslies find a teinimrary resting-pldce her^ but are afterwards 
removed to a cromlech. 

At Nartiang, in tlie Jaintia Hills, tlie head of the corpse is 
shaved, Isit a tuft of hair in the middle of the liead is left ; this 
is ralksl (u’mi uA lamhoi), the great grandmother’s hs'k. At Kar- 
tiai^ lietel-iiuf, which lias hccn ohowed by one of the monmers, 
is put into tlie month of the I'orpse, also isioked rice. There is 
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• limilar cnstoni prevalent amongst the EbTrwaiqp. The 
KongtangB, in the Jaintia Hills, keq> dead bodies sometimes as 
long as a month, tmtil the phur or ceremonial dance has been 
perfonned. Hence they are called Nong-iung, or "stinkers." 
Amongst the Lynngams the dead body is kept for sometimes 
three or four months, or up to the time when a bull can be 
procured for a feast to the villagers. Tliis feast is an essential, 
and, cattle being scarce in the Lynngam country, there is often 
great delay in disposing of the body. Lynngam villages at such a 
time are best avoided. The Lynngams of Nongsohbar bury the ' 
nnbumt bones of the deceased within the village, and in front 
of tiie house occupied by the deceased when alive, the bones 
being placed in a hole in the ground, over which is laid a stone, 
a bamboo mat being nailed over the stone. A bamboo fence 
three or four feet high is erected round the grave. Other 
Lynngams bury the uncaloined bones and ashes in a gourd in 
the jungle near the burning-place. On their way home, the 
members of the clan of the deceased who have come from other 
villages to witness the funeral obsequies, put up a stone on the 
path in honour of tlie deceased, a turban being tied round the 
top of the stone. The Garos or Dkos, who live at the foot of 
the hills on the Kamrup border, and are called by the Astumese 
Uana (spear-meu), erect memorial stones in honour of the 
deceased, tlie lower jaw-bones of sacrificial animals and other 
wticlee being hung on the stones. The stones are also swathed 
in dotiis, and turbans are tied round the tops. The death 
customs of the Lynngams, and, indeed, other customs also, are 
partly Khasi and partly Garo, it being difficult to say that the 
Lyimgams are more Khasi than Garo, or more Garo than Khasi 
in this respect ; their language, however, has been found by Dr. 
Grierson to be a corruption of Khasi (Tn Nongstoin, Ifawlih, 
and Ifariaw villages, the inhabitants of which prolbss to be 
Khasis, the bones and ashes of the deeeased are not collected 
and jdaced in repositories, as at Cherrapui^ At Mariaw and 
Nongstoin a large wooden coffin is used, painted whiter with 
ornamentations on the outside, and standing on four fegs. 
This coffin is not burnt on the funeral pyre. Li the 
family of the dneb of Cherra, the body of a dec e ase d Siam is 
subjected to the following process: — It is wrapped in a doth 
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and placed ia the hoIlowed*mit trunk of a tree, ka-ihyngoid, 
tliere being a snudl hole with a plug at the bottom of this 
reo^tacle. Spirit is then poured into the ahyugoid nntil tiie 
whole body is ininiersed, the liquor lieing allowed to stand for 
three days. After the body lias been thus steeped, the liquor is 
allowed to run out, and the Uidy is washed with warm water, 
after which it ia allowed to dr}' fur a day. Tlien a quantity of 
lime-juice is poured in, the latter lieiug obtained from the fresh 
fruit of the lime (u «oh jew). The body is thus exposed to a 
process of pickling, which continues until the whole is 
thoronghly dry and becomes like that of a mummy. It is 
then placed in a coffin, which is kept in the house of the Siem 
family until it is time to perform the funeral obsequies. Tlieac 
ceremonies entail a very large amount of expense, and it some- 
times happens tliat they cannot be completed for some years 
after the death of a Siem. The bcHiy of a deceased Siem accord- 
ing to the Cherra custom should be burnt by his sucoesaor : 
otherwise tho latter is not Siem according to the Khasi religion. 
The last Siem of Cherra, U Hajon Manik, did not perform tiio 
fuiieml obsequies of his predecessor U Bam Singh, and it is 
stated tlttt many of his subjects did not regard him as Siem, 
according to the Khasi religion, in cnnse«iuence. There are at 
the present time the corpses of two Siems of Cherra which liave 
been preserved in the manner described alxive, awaiting crema- 
tion. The first Siem, U Bam Singh, died as far biwlc as 1875, 
and the second, U Hajon Manik, died in 1901. 

Sir Joseph Hooker a nd other authorities have stated that the 
bodies of deceased Siems of Cherra usra to lie embalmed in 
honey, and an amusin g sbiry is told regarduig the necessity of 
exercising caution in purchasing honey from Cherra (honey 
being plentiful in tliis ueighlrnurlxxxl), except in the comb, for 
fear of honey wbicli has Ijeen used for embalming pur)) 08 es 
being passed off on the unwary purchaser. But the memliers 
of the Siem family and the old residents deny tint honey is 
used for this purpose nowaday's, jsissibly in the interests of 
the trade. It is, however, not unlikely tlut houQ' was so 
utilised in da}’8 gone by, as it is a well-known agent for 
embalming, '^o bodies of priests in Bnrmah are said to he 
embalmed in hon^, mVe Yule’s " Embassy to Ava." 
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THB DISPOSAL OP Till DIAD. 

Tlw coUectiou of the uucalcined hones and ashes of the 
deceased members of the dan and th^ 'bestowal inthetMawheiA, 
hr great einerarium of the clan, is without doubt tfie most 
impmtant religious ceremony that the Ehasis perfonn. That 
this oeremotiy is now but seldom celebrated, is due partly 
to the difficulty that exists in obtauiiug general agreement 
amongst the members of the clans, and partly to tiie con* 
siderable exjiense it entails. The^'information I liave obtained 
regarding the ceremony, although differing to some extent in 
«]etailfrom that recorded by the late U Jeebon Boy,agrees with 
the latter’s account as regards the main facts. The information 
may now be set down as follows. By way of premise it may 
be stated that the bones and aslies of the deceased are kept 
after cremation in small stone cairns, or nMw$hieug. From 
these small cairns the bones and ashes are removed to larger 
bone repositories called maicphew,eKih branch of a clan possess- 
ing a repository of its own. The ceremony attending the 
removal of the bones and ashes from the small cairns to the 
larger repository, or mawphew, and the ceremony attached to tlie 
removal of these remains from the mawphew to tho sepulchre 
of the clan are practically the same, except that when tlie 
bones are removed to the mawphew, no female dancing takes 
place. First of aU, the members of the various blanches of the 
clan collect the bonbs from the different subsidnuy repositories, 
when a ceremony called *' khot ia « lor « kap,” which it is not 
necessary to describe here, is perfonned. The bones of the 
ileceased males and females are kept separately, ami pi-eiNirations 
are made to bring them to the sepuldire of the clan. Before, 

' however, anything further can be done, it must be ascertained 
tlMt tb ) members of the clan are at peace with one another and 
no differences exist. If all differences are settled, a saciifioer 
offers up a prayer that the sins of the clans-folk may be for- 
given, and then breaks eggs and mcriiices a cock to ascertain 
which will lie a propitious day for depositing the btmes in the 
sepulchre. A lucky day Iiaving beeii thus ascertained, the 
bones and ashes are Imiught to the iing eeiig,at clan piya-hoiuie. 
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the boneB of males aud females bciiij{ kept iu separate bandies 
wrapped in white elotli, two women of the clan i*evei:entlr 
ca]t]rmg them in their arms, holding the bundles of bones to 
their breasts. One female carries the bones of the males and 
the other those of the females. In front of these women walks an 
old man who scatters along the way leaves (»f the dUing-Mhit tree 
and grains of rice, and when it is necessary to cross any stream or 
river, he ties a thread from one side of the lank to the other, 
this is for tlie spirit of the departed to cross the water 
Sometimes u^nam iohrih, a kind of long grass, is used instead 
of thread for the aljfjve puri)ose. On arrival at the clan 
pi\ja-house, the bones of the males are laid on one lied and those 
of the females on another, the beds lieing bedecked with rich 
hangings. A cock, Wim- kradlynti (lit.: “the cock which 
scratches the way *'), is sacrificed, this sacrifice lieing considered 
by the Khasis to lie of peculiar significanee. A pig, a cock, and a 
hull are then sacrificed, and portions of the alnive arc offered to 
the spirits of the deceased. These ofroririgs arc known by the 
name of ai-ham^ and are placed in a basket which is liimg up in 
the house, together with tlie left thigh of the fowl and the lower 
jaw-bone of the bullock. A dance is performed that night, first 
in the house by two women, one Ijeloiigiiig to the clan and the 
other an outsider, aud afterwards in a specially prepared place 
outside the house called “ lympung" The sharafi, or flute, which 
is played at funerals is soundeej, drums are beaten, and bbiiibs 
are exploded. This dancing lasts from- one to nine; days, the 
limit being always an uneven number of days. At Cherra two 
effigies called Ka Pitron and V Tyfigshop are prepared and 
dressed up ; the former is intended to represent Ka lawbei, the 
first ancestress, and the other U Suidnia, the first maternal 
uncle of the clan. These effigies are held in the liands of 
the dancers. In the meantime two lines of upright stones 
consisting of three each, with a table-stone in front of 
each line, have been set up. These are called mavckjat or 
mawlynti, and are intended to ser^''e as resting-places for the 
spirits of the dead on their way to the tomb of the clan. 
These stones are generally not moi*e than three feet in height, 
and must not hp confounded with the larger stones ot* 
mawhynna. On the night before it is proposed to deposit the 
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bones, a ceremony called ia performed, whioh 
consbts of driving out the de^’ils from, the house, so that they 
may not interfere with the |)eace of the spirits of the departed 
whilst they rest in the house, and on their journey to the tomb. 
All the men after they have performed this ceremony are given 
a drink of rice-beer known as Had nonglieh. Another cock is 
sacrificed, and a small bamboo ladder of three rungs is prepared 
for the use of the spirits when climbing into the tomb. Bice is 
tlien thrown outside the door. The next morning they perform 
further sacrifices, which need not be detailed here, and let loose 
a bull whose horns have been cased in silver. They dig two 
shallow tanks called umkoi, into which is poured water supposed 
to possess the virtue of inirifying the bones of any deceased 
clansmen who have died violent or unnatural deaths, or at 
places far away from their homes, where it was not possible to 
perform tlieir funeral ceremonies according to custom. Tlirec 
vertical st<ines are also erected, called fnaw umkou A bambcKi 
with a white flag, and a plantain tree are set up ; to the banibor» 
are attached three bamboo rings {kyrwoh), which are supposed 
to act as suniinonsea to the spirits of the departed who liave n&t 
i-eceived the Ixjiiefits of a projxjr funeral ceremony. 1 1 may bo ex - 
plained that this ring of bamboo or cane is the form of summon^ 
used by the Kliasi chiefs to their subjegilfs .when wish io 
call them before them. Tiieu a cock, iiHar umkoi, in sacrificed 
as a vicavioua victim to liear the sins of the dejiarted. 
Wlieu the proce^on reaches the muwkjat or mawhjnii (the 
upright stones which have been erected), a goat called uHang 
matclynii is sacrificed. Then a bamboo is fixed to the centre 
one of tho three upright stones, to which is attached the lower 
jaw-bone of one of the cattle sacrificed in the puja-housc ; this 
is called u masi mwuclyntl A special ceremony called ka- 
lyngka-pongrei is then performed for those of the clan who 
have died^cliildless. We now come to the actual ceremony of 
placing the bones in the tomb of the clan. Having arrived at 
the tomb, the bones are washed three times in a dish (this is a 
Gherra custom). lu Mawsliai, the bones are exposed to the 
heat of a fire kindled on a small jingthang, or burning-platform. 
The stone door of the cinararium is then opened, and the bones 
of the females are placed in an earthen pot inside the tomb 
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doae to the wall which is forthest away firom the door, the 
bones of the males being deposited in a pot inside the tomb 
nearest the door. Some dans keq> the pot containing the 
bones of the "»*!«■ on (he right, and the vossd containing those 
of ^ the females on the left hand. Then offerings of food and 
(jlMtinnB of liquor are offered to the ancestors on a stone in 
front of the tomb. The males then perform a ceremonial 
dance with swords and shidds, three tames, and the door of tho 
sepulchre is dosed, a flag being iixed to the toihb. All the 
ftliuiafalk then depart except three men. One of these siierifioes 
a cock (iar~tonding) in front of the tomb, a second sits hehiiul 
(he sacrificer, hol^g three firebrands, and a third sits behind 
the tomb. The man with the firebrands shakos them about, 
and then crows like a cock three times. The man Idiiud tho 
tomb listens attentively for any fancied noise witliiu it, tho 
superstition being that if the ceremonies detailed above liave 
not been properly performed, the whole tomb will (juakc. If 
the three watchers are satisfied that there is no commotion 
within (lie tomb, then all is well, and they return and roi>ort the 
residt to the danspeople. This ceremony is called landing, or 
the fire test. Next morning the woman who is the head of tho 
iing-seng, or puja^house, distributes to all those who have taken 
part in these sacrifices the hinder portions of the sacrificial 
animals. She then blesses one by one the assembled clans* 
folk. The latter are not permitted by custom to go to 
work tmtil after three days from the time of (be ceremony ; 
the third day being called ka sngi latl to. The ceremony 
described above is a symbolical one. The massive stone sepul- 
chre is regarded as a symbol of a secure place of rest for the 
departed spirits. If the spirits of the dead are not, however, 
appeased the due performance of the ceremonies attending 
the bestowal of Ae remains in the clan cinerarium, it is believed 
that they roam about and haunt their relations on earth, and 
plague them with various misfortunes. It may be interesting 
to note here, that Mr. Moberly, the Superintmideat of Ethno* 
gra^y in Bengal, reports that the ashes of deuaaed Hos, after 
bong sprinkled with water by means of peepul branches, are 
collected, drM, and placed in a new earthen pot, and kept in 
the house until the day of burial, which may take place, as with 
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the Kbasis, long aftwwanb. The bouee aie buried in tlie 
village under a large alab of stone (cf. the Kl>«d strae 
efaerariumX *>^<1 * monolith is erected outside the village to 
commemorate the deceased. 


KHASI HRMORIAf. STOKE.S. 

I'robably one of the first objects wliicli strikes the eye of a 
visitor to the Khasi Hills is .the very large number of monoliths, 
tahle*Btonea, and cromlechs that are to be met with almost 
everywhere in that countr}*. Yule, Dalton, and other writers 
have incidentally referred to them, but, as far as is known at 
present, no attmpt has been made to explain in any detail 
what is the peculiar significance of these objects to the Khasis. 
These stones are rightly styled memorial stones ; kynmaw, liter* 
ally “ to mark with a stone,” is the word in the Khasi langlu^(e 
for " to romember.” The memorial istone, iu tite ordinary sense 
of the word, is a memorial to the dead ; but we have such names 
of places iu these hills as Maomlu/t, the salt stone (tile eating of 
salt off the blade of a sword being one of the Khasi foims of 
oath), iffoomoi, the oath stone, Maophlang, the grassy stone, 
and others. To commemorate with a stone an imixirtant 
event has been a constant custom amongst many people iu many 
places, and the erection of grave>Btones, to mark the spot where 
the remains of the dead are buried, is au almost universal ptac> 
tice amongst the 'Western nations, as indeed amongst some of 
tile Eastern also. But the Khasi menhirs are no more grave* 
stones, in the sense of marking the place where theremains of the 
dead lie, than some of tiio memorials of Westminster Abbey and 
other fanes ; the Kliasi stones are cenotaphs, the remains of the 
dead being carefully preserved in stone sepulchres, which are 
often some distance apart from the memorial stones. It is pro- 
{Hised to treat this subject under the following heading:— 

(1) A general description of tlic memorial stones in tiie 
Khasi Hills, sliowing that they are -very similar in shape 
to monolitiis, table-stones, or cromlechs iu other parts of tiie 
world and of India. 

(2) A comparison between Kliasi mmnorial stones and 
those of tlie Ho-Muudas, the stones near Belgaum. those of 
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tbs Ifikin, the monoliths at Willong in the Manipur Hills, and 
die Dimapur monolitlis. 

(3) The meaning of the stones. 

(4) The method of their erection. 

With regard to the first heading, the stones may be divided 
into (a) menhirs, or vertical stones; (h) table-stones, or 
dolmmis, and (c) stone cromlechs, or cairns, which serve 
the pnrpose of cineraria. Taking the difibrent stones in 
order, the menhirs are large upright stones varying in 
hei(^t from 2 or 3 ft. to 12 or 14 ft, but in exceptional 
insnmces rising to a mote considerable elevation, the great 
monolith at.Nartiang, in the Jaintia Hills, being 27 ft high, and 
2} ft thick. A photograph of this stone has been included. 
These menhirs are erected all in one line which nearly always 
oonaiste of an uneven number of stones. Three is the 
commonest number of menhne, but five together are frequently 
to be found, and there are some instances of seven stones; 
at Laitkor nine stones are standing, an illustration of which 
will be found in this book. The stones are of hewn gnein 
granite, or sandstone, to be met with in many places in these 
bills. They are rough hewn, and generally taper gradually to 
dieir tops, which are sometimes heady rounded off. The ti^est 
atone is usually in the middle, and is occasionally ornamented 
with a small stone, through die middle of which a hole has 
besB drilled so that it may fit on the top of the other. 
At Nongkrem there is a centre stone with a regularly 
carved tois evidoidy intended to represent the head of a 
man. At Umstow, some two miles from Cherrapniyi by 
the cart road, stood two rows of fine monoliths, each row 
five in number, and standing on either side of the old bridle 
road. .All of these stones except one were thrown down by the 
earthquake shock of June, 1897. The centre stone, or mawkni, 
of one of these rows was surmounted by a carved stone 
covering shaped like a hat, but having a rim with indented 
edges, the intention being evidently to represent s crown. This 
stone crown was riveted to tho top of the large centre stone. 
All. the stones, including die mawkynthti, or dolmen, have 
bemi very neatl'r iiewn. Tbqr a^^pear to be of granite. 
Stones with top eowings or carved heads are however rare. 
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In front of the line of menhiis is a huge flat table-etone resting 
on stone supports, the top of the uppermost plane being some 
2 to 2| ft. from the ground; this flat stone is sometimes as 
much as a foot or more thick. The largest table-stones are to 
be seen at Nartiaiig, in the Jaintia Hills, and Laitlyngkot in the 
Khasi Hills. The Laitlyngkot stone measures 28^ by 13f ft, 
and that at Nartiang 16}byl4{ ft The Laitlyi^kot stone 
is 1 ft 8 in. thick. Sometimes two table-stones are found 
paralld to one another. The table-stones are always placed 
towards the centre of the group, generally in front of the great 
central menhir. These groups of stones are usually situated 
alongside roads, or close to well-known lines of route, where they 
readily attract the attention of passers-by. They do not neces- 
sarily face in any particular direction, but are to be found 
fnmting all points of the compass. There is nothing therefore 
to show that they were erected so as to face the directimi of the 
sun-rise, or of any particular planet’s. We will now pass 
on to the numerous stone cromlechs which are to be found, fre- 
quently in proximity to the menhirs and table-stones. These 
•tone cromlechs contain the bones of the dead, and the menhirs 
and table-stones are intimately connected with them, inasmuch 
as memorial stones to deceased ancestors are erected whmi the 
ceremony of depositing bones in the cineraria has been 
completed. The cineraria are built of blocks of stone, 
sometimes on stone platforms, Snd sometimee restii^ on 
tile ground. Thdy are frequently of considerable size. The 
cromlech is open^ by removing one of the heavy stone slabs 
in front. There are no windows such as are to be seen in some 
of the illustrations of dolmens or cromlechs in France and Cir- 
cassia in Waring's book of “Stone Monuments, Tumuli, and 
Ornaments of Bemote Ages,” probably because the Khasi 
idea was to confine the spirits and not allow them to 
escape from tiie tomb and haunt the living. The crom- 
lecbs are generally square or oblong, but are cometimes 
circular in shape also. Let us now compare tiie Khnsi 
menhirs with some to be found in other parts of the 
world. In Lord Avebury’s “ Prehistoric Tunes,” Fergusson's 
work, and Waring’s oollMtion of plates of stone mcmuments, 
there ate numerous illustrations of menhixb and dolmans 
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to be found in other parts of the world, which may be 
said to resemble those of the Kiiasis in appearanoe ; but t^ is 
by no means a matter for surprise, for, given like conditions, 
amongst primitive peoples, totally unconnected with one another 
as r^^ards race, and living in countries far remote from one 
another, the results, ie. the erection of stones as memorials of 
important persons, or events, are probably the same all the 
world over. Waring in his book gives an illustration of several 
lines of stone monuments with two tablenitones, either in front 
or in rear according to the position of the photographer or 
draftsman in taking the picture, which would appear to be very 
similar to the lines of menhirs we find in the Khasi Hills. In 
plate XLit, fig. 6, of Waring’s book, are the lines of stones to 
which 1 refer. They may be said to be almost exactly similar 
to the lines of Khasi memorial stones, except that the stones 
depicted by Waring have circles or ovals painted on them, which 
are said to signify that certain sacrifices of animals have been 
performed. Now the Khasis perform such sacrifices, but they 
do not mark their performance thus on the stones. - Fergusson 
on page 447 of his “ Bude Stone Monuments "apparently refers 
to these stones, which are near Belgaum in the Bombay Presi* 
dency, and he is of opinion that “ they were dedicated or vowed 
to the spirits of deceased ancestors ” ; further it is stated that 
these stones are always in uneven numbers, a striking point of 
similarity to the Khasi stones. We know, for a fact, that the 
Khasi memorial stones were nledicsted to the same objects as 
those of the Belgaum stones, Le. to the worship of ancestors; 
so that we have not only similarity in appearanoe, in con* 
formation, and invariable unevenness of number, but identity 
of purpose, if Fergussou's conclusion is correct. It is, 
however, a far cry from Shillong to Belgaum, and it may, 
perhaps, be thought more reasonable if we look for stones nearer 
at hand. Bradley Birt in his interesting book on Chota Nagpur 
has given a photograph of certain Ho memorial stones, wbicb 
would appear to resemble greatly the Khasi menhirs, and if 
his photograph is carefully examined, it will be seen tiiat 
there ate in rear of the stones what would seem to be stone 
cairns, very similar in appearance to the Khasi cineraria.' 
The funend ceremonies of the Hos as described by Bradley 
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Birt, viz. the crametion of the body, the coUection of tiie ashes, 
their coDsigiiment to a grave, and the offering of food 
to tiM q>irit of the deceased, are similar to those of the 
Khasi& A}thdn{^ not wishing tO'lay too much strew on 
what may be merely a coineidenoe, I think that the above 
similarity in dearii customs is well worth considering with 
regard to the view, based on lingnistie affinity, that the Khasis 
and the Ho-Mnndas were originally descended from a common 
stock, ie. the Mon-Khm£r or Mon>Anam family, as has been 
postulated by Logan. 

But there are other tribes in Assam which erect memorial 
stones, e.g. the Mikirs and certain Naga tribes. The Mikirs 
erect memorial stones in a line, the taller stone being sometimes 
in the centre, as in the case of the Khasi memorial stones. 
Sudi stones are set up by the Mikirs only in memoi^ of impor- 
tant personages, such as mauzadara or leadmg gaovlburp^ (village 
headmen). Besides the standing stones {lang-ehong),.A flat 
stone (Iony-|Mik) is also erected in honour of the deceased.' 
I understand that the Mikir stones, like the Khasi, are mere 
cenotaphs, the ashes of deceased Mikirs being left at the 
burning places which are gmerally by the sides of rivers, and 
the memorial atones not being necessarily anywhere near the 
burning grounds. Unlike the Khasis, the Mikirs do not collect 
and carefully keep the bones in stone cairns. Before erecting 
memorial stones^ they dig a small tank ; rf. the Khasi custom 
of digging simil^ tanks (nm-kot), before erecting memorial 
atones (maw vmkoi), to those of the clan who have died 
unnatural deaths. As with the Khasis, feasts and entertain- 
mentsare given when the stones of the Mikirs are erected : but 
thay need not necessarily consist of uneven nuntlers, it appears. 
It is possible that the Mikirs may have obtained the castom of 
erecting memorial stones from their near neighltunrs, the Kluuis. 

Then there is the intereetii^ collection of stones at WUlong 
in the Manipur Naga Hills, for a description of which I am 
indebted to riie kindness of Colonel Maxwell, tlie late Political 
Agent and Superintendent of the State. It is said that about 
800 ot 400 years ago these stones were erected by the rich men 
of as memoriais (probably to deceased anoestomX 

it,is. Ipa'enstmn of tto WiUong vill^ tiiat any person wbio 
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wishes to erect such a stone should, with the memhers of his 
family, abstain from food > but liqnor and ginger are allowed 
to them. Having chosen what he thinks is a suitaUe 
stone, the Naga cuts off a flake of it, retnms home, and sleeps 
on it with a view to dreaming of the stone. If his dreams are 
favomable, he brings it in, otherwise not. From the day of the 
selection of the stone, until it is brouj^t in and erected, 
he must fast. Women are taboo to him for the space 
of one year from the date of its erection. The custom of 
erecting memorial stones is not therefore peculiar to the 
amongst the hill tribes in Assam. An incidental reference 
should, I think, be made to the interesting carved monoliths at 
Dimapur, regarding the meaning of which there has been so, 
much doubt These Dimapur stones are remarkably similar in 
shape to the carved wooden hima poets of the (raros, another 
hill tribe speaking a language which is undoubtedly connected 
with the great Boro group of languages in North Eastern India. 
The Garo Mma posts, like the Ehasi stones, are erected to oom* 
memorate deceased ancestors. Some of the other Naga tribes, 
besides the Willong Nagas, are in the habit of erecting what are 
called gmna stones, a description of which will, we hope, be 
given in a subsequent Naga monograph. The object of the 
erection of such stones is certainly to show reverence to the 
memories of deceased ancestors amongst the Khasis, and Qaros, 
and not improbably among the Nagas also. 

It is only with the very greatest difficulty that it has been 
possible to obtain any intelligible information regarding the 
Kbasi monoliths. Wliether through feelings of delicacy in 
reveajdng the secrets of their religions system to a foreigner, or 
through ignoraaoe or apathy (there being but few Khasis 
nowadays who observe the ancient ritual), it has been no easy 
task to extract information from people about these stones. 
As far as my information goes at present, I am inclined to dassify 
the stones as follows:— 

(a) MautynH, or muuohjat, the stimes which ate erected to 
serve as seats for the spirits of departed daasfolk on their way 
to the tomb of the dan, when their remains are carried by 
ihdr relations to tiie dan cromlech (see the section entitled 
“The DisiNisal of the Dead ”> 
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(6) Mcn^tyima, or mmmam, which are stones erected to com* 
memorsto s parent or some other near relation. 

(e) Miw-imkoi, which are put up to mark the position of 
tanka or wmJcoi, the water of whidi is siqyposed to cleanse the 
ashes and bones of tiMse who have died unnatural deaths. 

(d) Maw^hongthait, at flat table-stones, often accompanied 
Iqr vertical stones, which are placed in the market-places and 
1^ the side of roads to serve as seats for weary traveUeca. 
Taking the above main diviaions seriatim, maolynti. or mavitgai, 
may be described as follows. These generally consist of 
three uprij^t stones, the tallest being in the centre, and a flat 
table-atone being placed in front. There are, however, some 
clans which erect more than three upright stones, as mawlynti, 
or nunol^ttt. As already stated, tiie dansfolk used to erect 
these stones, mawlynti (the stone of the way), or tnawlgai 
(the stone of the legX at each place at which they halted 
for the night on their way to deposit the bones of their deceased 
maternal relations in the dan sqpulclue, or mauibah. The 
stones ate called mawh/at; or stones of the leg, because it is 
supposed that the spirits of the deported sit and rest tiieir 
limbs on the flat table-stones. The uprigb^t stones are not as 
a rule mote than 3 or 4 ft higb» <u>d are not massive like the 
great mawbynna, or memorial stones. They are to be found in 
great numbm all along tiie roods or pat^ which lead to the 
dan cramlecha. These stones, unlike the mavbynna, have no 
names. N 

(h) Mmtibiynna, or mownam, are erected to commemorate 
deceased patents or deceased ancestors, and consist of i, 5, 7, 8. 
or even, in aneaneptional case, 11, upright stones with flat table- 
stones in front. The'uprigbt stones are called maw-^AynraMg, 
or male stones, and the fli4 table-stones maw-kynthei, or female 
stones. Tdming to the plate of the Laitkor stones, it will be 
observed that there are nine upright stones, and one large flattable- 
stone in fnmt Counting from right to left, stone No. 5 is called 
« maw hU, or the maternal unde’s atone, and the stones to the 
right and left of it, kimawpyrtahi para, Le. the ^tones of the 
maternal brothers and nen^tews. The taUe-etone is called ka 
lawbri tynrai, or ba lawbai iynmen, literally the grandmother 
at the root* or the old grandmother, in contradistinotion to ka 
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lawM khfnrttvo, or ka lawM JgxA (tiie gnmdmother of the 
family, ot btamcsh of the fBmily)L It frequently happens that 
there are two flat taUe^tones in front of the upi^ht stones, tiie 
one on the- left being ha lawbei fyimu,>pr the first ancestress, 
and the one cm the right ha lawbei longhpoh, the grand- 
moUier of ihe branch of the clan to which the memorialists 
bdong, or ha lawbei lAyaraw, the young grandmother, La 
the grandmother of the actual family to which the memorialists 
bdong. In olden days it used to be the custom for the dans- 
people to place ofiTerings of food on the flat table-stones for the 
shades of the departed ancestors, and this is sometimes the 
case still; but now it is more frequently the custom to 
make these offerings in tiie Uag-eeng, or clan puja-housa The 
flat table-stones are some 2 to 2| ft. from the ground, and it is 
difficult to resist the impression that they were origiiully sacri- 
ficial stones. La that animals or even human beings were actually 
sacrificed upon them. In connection with this theory I would 
refer to the interesting folk-talp about the Kopili river. It is 
here related that in olden days human victims were sacrificed 
to the Kopili goddess on the flat table-stone (niaw-hynthei) at a 
place called Jew Keih, dose to the Kopili rivw. A careful^ 
search has been made for this stona with the result that a flat 
table-stone has been found near the above village, where goats 
are still annually sacrificed to the Kopili. The doUn 
rq>orts that this is an andent custom. None can remember, 
however, having heard that human victims were ever SMsrificed 
there. Yet I do not t hink it at all unlikely that this is the 
stone, locally called Mynlep, which is referred to in the 
folk-tale. At Jaintia]inr and Nartiang, both of which places 
were the headquarters of the kings of Jaintia, there are very 
iaw table-stones. We know for a fact that human sacrifices 
afead to take place at Jaintiapur. Is it possible that human 
hdugs were immdated on these table-stones? It would 
be ttnaete. to base any conclusion on the solitary folk-tale 
nhsni fllie Jew Kelh taUe-stone; but the tale certainly 
fumiahea food for reflection. The Khasis borrowed their 
rdigioua customs krgdy from die Synteng inhabitants of 
Jaintia, and it is possible that they may have obtained the 
custom of erecting the table-stones fnnn the Syhtengs also, 
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and that the latter were originally used hj both of theni 
for aacrifidng human victisw. Sonretunea, immediatdy on either 
aide of the mawkni, or.laige oemtiat atone, there are two much 
a m al ler atones called mawksing, or the^ atone of the drum, and 
mawluui, the stone of the plantain; the drum beiiig used 
in aU religions cermnonies by the Khaais, and the plantain 
ndating to their custom of feeding young chUdren on 
plantains. The maimum must be toctibed separately 
foom the mawbynna, because they differ firom them in 
an important particular, i.e. that the former may be erected 
to commemorate tiie father, while the latter are set up 
to perpetuate the memory of the ancestors on the female 
side of the family. Mtumam consist of three upright stones 
and one flat table-stone in front The large central stone is 
called « maw thawlang, or the stone of the father, and the 
ii|^t stones on either side are meant to represent the father's 
farothera or nephews. The flat table-stone is ka Jawbei, Le. the 
grandmother of the father, not the first grandmother of tAe clan, 
as in the case of the maubynna. 

(is) The maw umkoi have already been described. They 
are erected to mark the sites of purificatory tanks, which 
'have been dog so that the remains of deceased persons may 
be d from the impurities attending an unnatural 

death, and to counteract the advease influence upon the 
of Ka Tyrat, or the goddess of death. These stones are 
sometimes oalledmawfyrut. 

(d) Maw-$hmgthaU, or stones upon wh^ weary travellers 
sit, are to be found alongside all the principal lines of commu- 
nication in the district It may serve as an example of these 
stones* to describe the very interesting collection of stones at 
Martiang hd/, or market A reference is invited to the plate 
which gives a representation of some of the Nartiang stones. 
The great beij^t of the uprij^t stone will at once be semi ; it is 
27 ft in height and 2^ ft thick. This stone is the largest 
erect stone in tiie Ehasi and Jaintia Hills at the present day, 
and is a vety fine spedmmi. The uprij^t stones and the flat 
taUe-slonee at Nartiang are called **!» mow yong^jesk” There 
is no separate designatum for each of them. These stimes are 
popularly supposed to have been erected tong a^ by two men. 
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tr Lah Laabnr and U Mar Phalyngki, to commemonto the 
eataUiahnMot of Kartiang market, which is called lew Mawkmg. 
" Laakar** is the Syuteii^ equivalent of the Khaai lyngdcor, or 
prime nunistor. “Mar "is a Syntongword meaning a giant, 
the idea amongst the people being that in the olden days there 
were giants in the land who performed marvelloas feats of 
strengto, e-g; the erection of the megalithio remains at Nartiang 
and elsewhere. A puja is performed upon a great flat stone I 7 ' 
Ae dtdoi and his officers in honour of the founders of the 
market, but no are sacrificed, rice and ryitai (balls of 

rice) only being offined. In the days of the Jaintia kings only 
the Bqja could sit upon tim great flat stone ; hoioe the name 
numjong 8i0m (or Siam's stone)^ The great uprij^t stone is 
said to have been bron^t by U Lah Laakor and a great number 
of people from Suriang, a place near Nartiang. 'With r^erence 
to the Nartiang stones I would refer to my theory, formu- 
lated above, that they were originally connected with human 
sacrifices. It may to mentioned that at Nartiang tiiere is 
a bridge constructed out of a sm^ stone, which is alto 
said to have been set in position by U Lah Laskor. Near 
Snhtnga there is a group of stones, said to have been originally 
thirty in number, together with maw ahongthait, or stones to 
seat the weaqr, which were erected to the memory of a woman, 
KaKampatwat, who in generations post is alleged to have had no 
leas than ihartjf husbands. The lady is not si'pposed to have 
been polyandronsr nor nine<lived, but to have divorced one 
husband after anotiwr. As she j^hably established a record 
for divoreeb her descendants afterwards oommemoratbd her in 
tile manner described. There is anothnr very large stone at 
Ncmj^csdi, idiich untortunately toll to the ground in the great 
earthqualm diock of 1897, This stone must have stood over 
20 ft. above the ground.' It is called « mawkni 8i«m, the 
stone of tiie Siem's maternal uncle, and it used to form the 
oentral stones or mawkni, of a line of stones. These stones 
fadong to the clan of the baaofu of Nongkseh, which furnishes 
the.«ohUsK or head sacrificer, of tiw Siems of Khyrim. The 
stones at Jfawsmai, which in ancieht days used to be the head- 
quarters of a>Siem, ate some of the b^ carved in the hills. 
At Mawrongjoibg^ in the Jaintia sub-division, is a stone iq^ ’ 
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which a figni^ evidently of a Hindu god, has been carved, idthont 
donbt aftor the erection of the etone. H«e we have a striking 
parallel case to the painted and carved menhir near Ttegastel 
in Brittany, upon which has been carved the repreaentation of 
a cmcifiz. There are also some carved stones near Nartiang 
(said to represent two women) called mawtkawdur hriew. 

The Khasis aay that these great stones were brought 
sometimes from considerable distances. After being hewn, 
the stones were laid on a large, wooden trolley and dragged 
across country by means of ropes of cane^ of which plenty 
can be had from ^e Wdr country on the southern side of 
the district, and then placed in position by means of ropes 
and levers. It seems little short of marvellous that 
these stones, which sometimes weighed many tons, were 
placed in position such primitive means, especially when 
we consider the great trouble there was to re-erect one of 
the fallen stones at Stonehenge lately. Nowadays only com- 
paratively nnall stones are erected, which are generally hewn 
and erected on the spot, so that there is no necessity for any 
conveyance. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the subject (d the 
Khasi monoliths is in reality a large one, on whiph a great deal 
could be written, but owing to considerations of space it 
has been found neoeasaiy to compress the account within its 
present limits. 

\ 

RSnVITIIS, DOME8TIO AMD TRIBAL. 

Dancing forms the principal part of all the Khasi festivities, 
and is an important a4junct of some of their rdigious 
«<ayiiiiimini«iif, One of the greatest festivals in the.Khasi Hills is 
the Nongkrem dance; it may be said to be as important 
an event to the l^b— ” as the Beh ditng-khlam festivitiee are to 
theSyntengs. 

The Nongkrem dance is really part of what is known as the 
pumrblang, or goat-ldlling deremony, performed Ity the Siem of 
Khyrim (or Nongkrem) witb the aid of his M&-&Iri(hi(^ priest) 
and the various lyiigdoh$ (or priests) to Ka Blei Synshar (die 
ruling goddessX that the crops may prosper and that there may 
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be a euooeasfnl era in store for the people of the Stata nie 
goddess on this oocssion may be r^drded as a Khssi Demeter, 
although no mysteries form part of her services as at the 
Grecian Elensis. The Nongkrem ceremony and dance (now 
held at Smit) take place in the late qoing, gene^y 
in the montli of May. A lucky day having been teed; the 
Siam sends a ring of cane {kyrwoh) ^ way of a summons to 
the people of every village in the State, at the same time in* 
forming them of the date of the piqa, and requesting them to 
attend with their offerings, consisting of goats and different 
articles of food. In (he meantime various pujas have been 
taking place in the house of Ka Stem Sad, the Siem priestess, 
which it would be tedious to describe in detail. The more 
interesting points only will be mentioned. A fortnight', before 
the pqja and dance at Smit the toh-hUi, or liigh priest, pours 
out libations of li^or in the kj/ramdtUmg, or place where the 
sacrificial goats are kept, and in front of the great post (of dieug 
tning, or Khssi oak), in the house of the Siem priestess. ' Dane* 
ing then takes place in front of the post. Later on the Siem, 
with the hi^ priest and other attendant priests, walks with 
extremely slow gait to a small hill where a stone altar has been 
{oepared, and sacrifices a cock in honour of u’lei ShiUong, or 
the god of the Shillong Peak. A silver dish with powdered 
rice; liquor in a gourd {ka’iad vm), betel>nut, and some leaves 
of the Khasioak (cKsNgfatNgh ate also necessary adjuncts of the 
pqja. Agoat is (hen sacrificed, and the sacrifice is followed by a 
dance of twenty-two men armed with swords and shields and 
chowries (fly-flaps). Having danced brfore the altar, the party 
returns to the house of die Siem priestess and executes another 
dance in the great oour^iid. Hie Siem and certain selected 
persons dance in front of the riahof hUi, or hoi}' post 
of Khasi oak inside the house of the Siem priestess, the 
dancers being entertained irith dried fish and ginger. Then 
follows the great dance of girls and men in front of her 
honasL The girls dance in'* the centre, taking such tiny 
st^a, that the lifting of thnr feet bem the ground is hardly 
peroeptihle^ the epos held down to the sides and the eyes 
demurely Arimeast. It it on this occasion that they wear the 
peculiar silver (and sometimes gold) crowns illustrated in the 
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plate. The hair is worn tied in a knot behind the head, bat witik 
a long tail hanging down the bade. Bidi sUk cloths axe worn 
the girls, who present tiie appearance of being, if taj* 
thing, orer-dotiied, or, es Yale aptly pats it, of "perfect 
patalldograms." Th^ wear a profosion of gold and coral 
bead necklaces, silver and gold chains, bncelets, ear-rings of 
gold, and any other jewellery they can lay hands on. Not only 
is the whole of the family jew^ety reqnisitioaed by the fair 
ddbutante (it is only the onmarried girls who daneeX bat she 
borrows from her friends. The men dance ronnd the ontside of 
the circle, waving fly-flaps and prancing (often nowadays wear- 
ing hoge boots) with ungainly strides. The mosio necessary 
for the dance consists of tangmuri (pipes), drams, and <^ymbals. 
This is lea ihad kynthei, or the dance of the women. Then there 
is ia thad mariieh, or the dance of the men, who are gaily 
dressed, wearing phunee of black and white cook’s feathmrs 
(« thuiyok) and hold swords and After gyrating 

for some time, two men at a time rapidly a^roadi one another 
and clash thehr swords together in niock combat. They ttum 
retire, and, after again revolving for a period, repeat thejpocess ; 
then other couples follow aad take their placet This goes (m 
tmtil the dnicers get tired or are told to st(^. 

The above description may be taken as applicable to all 
the Ehasi dances. Dancing forms part of the oemumy 
of placing the ashes in the sepulchre of the don. Dancing also 
forms a part of obtain ceremonies performed at markets for 
Jthe prosparity of tke State and for the good of trade. 

'V^en I was at Mawsynram, at the time of the appointment 
of a Siem, I wftnessed a very pretty dance called Tea $Tuid 
jlymmoA, performed by men who held the leafy branches 
of trees in their hands. This is most effectivft Then 
followed a dance of some forty young girls, vefy well dressed, 
covered witii the nsnal gdd aad coral beads and silver chains, 
and wearing the silver crown, or fatungiat. The young women 
danced with great sjarit, and with an absencei of all shyness, bat 
still witik tiie greatest decorum. Many of the women, spectators 
as well as dancers, were observe to be witiumt the nsnal tap 
mok kkitk, or head-doth, the absence of which is always a sign 
amongst the Khasi women of merry-making: There were 
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women from tiie Wir oountiy, wesrlng 'iheiT pictnreeqne dreae, 
amongst whom was tbe wife of the Siem of Bohwal with her 
little danj^ter. The daaee was a pretiy sight, and ^ have 
sddom seen snbh evidence of nnaffeeted Iwppiness as was 
ezhihited hj the pe(^le on this occasion. Dancing may be 
described as one of the charaoteristio features of Khasi life. 

The Synteng Beh-dieng-Jchlam festival takes place annually 
at Jdwai and dsewhere in the Jaintia Hills in the deq» water 
moon month (u JylUm, or June). Khlam is ^ Ehasi w<^ 
for plague or pes^enc^ and signifies to drive away 

with sticks. The festival may he described as follotrs: — The 
males rise betimes on the day fixed and heat the roof witih 
sticks, calling upon the pla^e-demon to leave the house. 
Having done this, later on in the day they go down to the 
stream where the goddess “Aitan” dwells. Then poles of 
great length, which have been newly cut, are held across the 
stream. The people jump on the poles and try to break them ; 
when they Stacceed in doing so, a great shout is given. After all 
these poles have been broken, a very large pole is fixed across the 
stream. The people then divide themselvee into two parties, 
and contend for &e poeseesion of the tree; The contest, how- 
ever, is a good-humoured one, and although many buffets are 
given and received, these are not regarded seriously, and there 
are seldom any fights. Gd. Bivar says the contending villagers, 
in their exdtment, sometimes relapse into a state of almost 
ocmplete nudity. The party which succeeds in obtaining 
poeseesion of this poet is suppomd to gain health and proepeiily 
during the coming year. CbL Bivar remarks that the origin of 
this so-called ceremony is said to be that the god of thunder, 
"•'{m pyrthal," and Ka Aitan,. the goddess of the stream, 
enjoined its performance, llany innovations, however, have 
crept in. People disguise themsdves as giants and wild beasts, 
thny also parade images of serpents, elephants, tigers, peacocks, 
Ac. Dancing is carried on wi1& oithnsiasm by the males, the 
girls, clad in their best attire, re mainirig On-lookers. Before 
the meeting breaks up the males play a sort of game of hockey 
with wooded balls. 
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OIMKA. 

Tbe wozd geana is one in common uae amongst tlm Naga 
tribes. It seems to be a matter of doubt whether the word 
bdmigs to any of the numerous languages or dialects q^ken 
I7’ these triba ; but for our purposes, it may be taken to 
mean tahoo. The Ehasi word tmg, which implies an interdic- 
tion either religious' or social from doing any particular thing, 
mig^t have beau employed ; but as the word gtana is so com- 
monly used when qieal^g of taboos amongst the hill tribes of 
this province, 1 have thought fit to employ it here. The word 
gtnna, or taboo, may be held to include the Ehasi tang. Taboos 
amongst the Ehasis, Wirs and Lynngsms may be divided into 
two sections; (a) general, and (&j spedaL Instances of general 
taboo have not been found amongst the Elhasm but the follow- 
ing taboo called Ea tang hla amongst the WAr villages of 
Sohbar and Nongjri is peculiar, and therefore worthy of descrip- 
tion. Its chief peculiarity is that during the time the tang Ha 
continues, the inhabitants of these two vill^es are not allowed 
\to associate with foreignerB. This ^enno trices place twice a 
year, in rile months of June and November, and lasts foramonth 
each time. During the genna foreigners arenbt allowed to stay 
the n^^t in these two villages, and the villagers must not sleep 
the nig^t outside their villages; If thqr do not return home 
for thenight,.rii^ are subjected to a fine. There is a prohibition 
against eating, v^moking, or chewing betel-nut with fore4;ner8 
durii^ the period The above is the only instance of general 
taboo that I have been able to find amongst the Win, but in 
the Lynngun villages there is a taboo on all ontsideis at rim 
time of the village pujas. Such a taboo amongst tto Lynngams 
is' not to be wondmed at, as they have probably imbibed the 
notion from their Garo mothers, intermarriages between 
Lynngains and Garos being common. The Gatos, like other 
Thibeto-Buzmans, have numerous taboos. There ace numerous 
of special taboos among the Ehasis. Kaba 
thoAg tang, or marrying within the tmr or clan, is the 
most important taboo of all, and is regarded as riie most 
serious offisnce a Ehasi can commit It admits of no 
expiation, and the -bones and ashes (rf the oflbndm cannot 
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be placed in the haalj tomb. There are apeoial tabooe 
for oartain dans, of whidi the following are some eiam]^ 
The dan Kongtatibiang cannot eat the lemon, the Khar*nmnuid 
dan most abstain from pork, the Cherra Sie wi fAwiilv nawnnt 
eat dried fish, a nd the Siam family of Mylliem taboo the 
Poeeibly -tflBse taboos may be relics of lotemism 
amongst these commnnities. The foUowing are some of . the 
other tabooe, althooj^ some of thmnare bat lightly regarded 
now-a-days. 

(i) To build a house with stone walls on all four sides. 

(il) To use naUs in building a house. 

(ui) To. use more than one kind of timber in building the. 
hearth. 

(iv.) To build a house with resinous timber. Only the 
Siem family can use such timber. 

(v.) To cut trees from a sacred forest. 

(vi.) To take or give anything with the left hand. 

(vil) To*step over any one’s body. 

(viil) To kill any animal or bird without first throwing rice 
over its body. 

(iz.) To drink the milk of a cow or goat. 

(x.) To talk with any one, except with one of a man’s or 
woman’s fellow'workers, when the thrashing of 
paddy is going on. 

There are therfollowing special taboos for pregnant women, 
(a) To accompany a funeral procession. 

Qt) To finish any sewing she may have commenced before she 
became eneeinie. There is a similar prohibition regard* 
ing the finishing of the plaiting of wicker baskets. 

(e) It is saiiff for the htwband of a pregnant woman to tiiatch 
the ri^ of the house at such a time, or to fix a handle 
to an axe or a dao. 



SBCJTIOir V. 

FOUK-^CAIiBS, TRADITIONS AND BUPBBSTlTKniS. 

iOlK-TAUS. 

Tbb Nil— i« poeaees a considerable amount of folk-lore. The 
tales whid will be found reproduced in the original Khssi have 
been obtained fnun a collection which w^s in the possession of 
the Bev. Dr. Boberta, of Ciherrapu^ji, who very kindly placed 
it at my diqwsaL liie translations are by U Nissor Sinj^ 
^b-Inspector of Schools, and the author of a Khasi English 
Dwtiohary as well ascertain other educatitmal works in that lan- 
guage. Dr. Boberts’s collections would fill a book ; so I ^ye 
selected' mify a few of what I consider typical tales. At the 
instance* of Sir Charles Lyall, I have given the Khasi and 
Rn gKah side by side. The stories will Bpea|( for themselves, 
but I add a few explanatory notes. The water-fall of Ka Likai 
is a magnificent^cascade in the rainy season; it can best be 
viewed bom the heij^tB Of Laitkynsew. Hie water-fall is 
situated close to the village of Nongriat, which is approached 
by a snocession of stone steps ^m the village of I^rma, just 
below the Gbemppuiyi Laitkynsew bridle-path. “Dingiei,” 
uddflh is mentimied in the second tale, is the high hill to be 
aeah on the ri|^t-hand side of the Shilhmg-Chertapuiyi road 
soon after leaving Shillong. The highest point of the range is 
over fi,000 ft The third tale contains the well-known story of 
Ea Pah Syntiew, the fabled ancestress of tha Khyrim and 
Mylliem Siam families. The cave where Ea Fah Syntiew is 
said to have made her abode is still to be seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Nongkrem. The story of the origin of the Siems of 
^uhtnga, who afterwards became the Bi^ of Jaintiapur, is a 
well-known tale in the .Taintia Hills. A description of the 
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woodsrful uiMB (>f gnoito known by tiie nnmo of tho Kyilaog 
Bock will bo found in the section of the monograph whidi 
deels with geographical distribution. 1 have also added a 
photograph of the iodic. The Syntengs have a story that 
when the etiong west wind blows in the spring this is dne to 
the advent of V KyUan^, who comes to visit his wife, the river 
Utungoti at that season : amongst the MlWi are all ot 

them masculine^ bat to rivers is usoally attributed the feminine 
gender. XT Symper is another isolat^ rocky eminence rising 
from the Mah a ram plain close to the village of E’mawan. The 
beet view of the hill is obtainable from TAitm^waimp^ nn tliA 
path to MaTOynram. The village of Uawsmai every traveller 
from ii'nwria to^errapunji knows. It is chiefly remarkable for 
a fairly large limestone cave, and its fine memorial stones. The 
Kbari theory to explain how the moon got its spots is, I believe, 
original, but is no more extraordinary than our own nursery 
tale about the “ man in the moon." The Bohpet Byneng hill 
is the first hill of any size that the traveller sees on the Ganbati 
road when journeying to Shillong. It isidose to Umsning Dak 
But^jalow. There are caves in the hill which are tenanted by 
bears. Strange to say, according to Khasi ideas, this is one of the 
highest points in the hills ; in reality Sophet Bynmg is some 
2,000 ft lower thou the Shillong Peak. As mentioned elsewhere, 
the Khiuis are very fond of dogs; so I have given their version of 
how the dog came to live with man. The well-known tklm 
superstition will be found fully described nnder the heading of 
" Human sacrifices.” I have, however, thouj^t the tale of suffi- 
dent interest to ityooduoe at length here. The story of the river 
Bupatylli is a pretty tale, and is just such a one as would 
appeal to the imagination of mountaineers like the Ehaais. 
The Kopili story is important, in that it indicates the origin of 
human samiflces in the Jaintia Hills; it also throws, periiaps, 
some li^t onthequestion of the use to which the flat table me- 
morial stonea were put in years gone by. The superstitum about 
the crossing of the Kop^ can be vouched for by many who 
have token the journey from the Jaintia Hills to North Cachar 
by the Kopili route. Hawpnnkyrtiang is a small village dose 
to OhempaitjL The weird tale about the Siem of Mdyniang 
is the pride d rim Madrot people^ for in olden days fheir King, 
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ie. the Siem of Malyniaug, is supposed to have a very 
powerful monaich amongst the Khasis. The stor}' of Manick 
Baitong is mtereetiiig, in that it explains the origin of the use 
of the ahttiraU, a bamboo flute of special make which is played 
only at funerals. The pool of watei^, which was formed after U 
Manick and the erring queen were burnt, may be coimected 
with the Umhoi, or tank, which is dug to cleanse the souls of 
those who have died violent deaths. The idea of the bamboo, 
which bore leaves that grew upside<<lown, springing up from the 
buried flute, is also to be found in the Syuteug tale -regarding 
TJ Loh Byndi’s flshing-tod. • Owing to considerations of apace, 
1 have had to curtail largdy the folk-lore section. I have, 
however, kept tiie materids fly me, and* if at any future time 
there is reason to believe that the reproduction of more Khasi 
folk-lore is called for, I shall be glad to try to arrange that 
some of the other folk-tales be printed. 

Ths WATBB-rau. of Ea Likai. Ka Kshaio xa Likai. 

The water-fall of Ka Likai is Ka kshiid-ka-Likai ka long 
one of the most beautiful water- kawei ka ksbtid ha ri Khasi 
blls in the Khasi Hills. Its kaba itynnad shibiln eh. Ka 
stream flows from a certain wan tuid na kawei ka wah ha 
river from the village of Bang- ka shnongBangjirteh kaba wan 
jirteh and passes by the village hap ha u shnong Nongriat. 
of Nongriat. The fall can be la une ka ksh&id lah ban ioh-i 
seen distinctly from the village bha na ka shnong Laitkynsew. 
of Laitl^rimw. tllhat a beauti- Katno ka lot^ kaba i-tynnad 
ful fall it is when viewed in the lada khmih ia ka ha ka por 
autumn. It is also a very high synriii. Ka long ruh kaba 
&11. There was in olden days irongshibuneh. Ladon kawei 
in the village of Bangjirtdi a ka briew ha ka shnong Bang- 
woman called Ka Likai. She jirteh hyndH kaba ky^ng ka 
was a poor woman who had Likai. B^e ka briew ka long 
a husbwd. When she had kaba duk bad ka la don u tnga. 
given birth to a child, the bus- te ynda la kha iwei i khun kyu- 
band died. Whiist the child thei nta u tnga u la iap nob. 
wasyetababy, she experienced Hamar ka porha dang lung ita 
much trouble in taking care of i khun ka la shitom shibdn ban 
it on account of her poverty, sumar ha ka jii^long duk jong 
After the child was able to walk, ka. Te ynda i la nangUid 
what a pleasnie it was to katno, ka la sngewbhA ban ioh-i 
her to see it growing, and able ia la i khun be i la shiit, bad ba 
to play with odm children. ' i la nang ba'n leb lii bad Id 
Then that woman maniefl para khynnah. Te kane ka 
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another man; but he did not 
love the little child, and many a 
time he got angry because she 
could not take care of him more, 
on account of that child. 

One day when she went to 
carry iron ore, her husband took 
the child and killed it. When 
he had cut up the body into 
pieces, he prepared curry with 
It, and placed the curry where 
the mother would come and eat 
it. When he had finished doing 
so, he threw the head and the 
bones of the child far away, 
but he- forgot to throw away 
the fingers, which he hna 
placed in a basket where the 
betel-nut was kept. When the 
mother returned from her jour- 
ney, she inquired ** Where is 
the child?’* *^She has just 
gone somewhere, I don’t know 
where,” he said. She remained 
silent awhile; then she said, 
** Is there any rice and curry ? ” 
He said Yes, it is ready,” and 
went out at the same time. 
When she ate, she found the 
curry' very tasty, and she 
thought that he had got the 
flesh of a young pig from some 
one who had performed a sacri- 
fice. When she had finished 
eating, she took up the betel- 
nut basket, but found the 
fin^rs of her child there. She 
shneked and threw herself down, 
and then ran to the precipice 
and cast herself down it. All 
the villagers wondered, but no 
one ventured to prevent her as 
she held a da m her hand. 
From that time the waterfall 
was called the <*Fall of Ka 
Liksi.” 

Thb Diaoxu Hill. 

Dingiei Bill a one of the 
higbest peaks in the Khasi 


briew ka li shongkurim bad 
uwei pat u briew ; hynrei uta 
u’m iert ia ita i khfin, bad katno 
ba u la jiw sngew bit4r ba ka’m 
lab ban Khreh ba’n sumar ia u 
na ka bynta ita i khdn. 

Te ha kawei ka sngi ba ka 
leit kit nongnar, ut^ u tnga u 
la shim ia ita i khiin bad u la 
pyniap nob. Bad baba u la ot 
u la shet jintah ia ka doh jong 
i, u la buh ruh htf ka jaka ba 
ka’n wan bam ka kmie; bad 

C ida u la dep kumta baroh u la 
it bred noh ia ka khlih bad ki 
shyieng sha jngdi, hynrei ia ki 
shunpriahti ba u la buh ha ka 
shang kwdi u’m kynm^w shuh 
ban leit bred. Haba la wan ka 
kmie na kata ka jihgleit ka la 
kylli, *<hangno ka khun”? 
''Tip ei, u ong, shano ka leit 
k&i myntan.” Ka, shu sngap 
noh bad ka ong **La don ia 
don jmtah ne em ” u ong, *Ma 
don,” bad hamar kata ka por u 
leit k4i noh. Te haba ka la 
bam ja, ka sngew bang shibun, 
bad lu la tharai ba u ioh doh 
khiin sniang na kino-kino kiba 
kfija, bad haba ka la lah hfan 
ia ka la shim ka shang kwiU 
ba’n bam kwfti, ka shem.pynban 
daki shimpriahti ita i khdn bad 
ka la lyniar la lympat ia lade 
kat ba lah, bad ka la mareh sha 
katei ka rlat bad ka la pynnoh 
ia lade. Kumta lyngngoh ki 
shnong-ki-thiw baroh b^ y’m 
lah ba^n khang mano-manoruh, 
ka bat la ka wait ha ka kti. 
Te nadiih kata ka jporkikhot 
** ka k8hAid«noh-ka-ljikai.” 


XJ Lux Denozbi. 

U lum Dingiei u lonn n wei 
u liim uba jrong shibm ha ri 
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oaontcy, resembling in height 
end siee the Shillong Peak 
which lies opposite and to the 
nortti of it. There are many 
villages on this hill belonmg 
to the Shillong' Siem. In omen 
days on the iop of this hill 
grew a gigantic tree over- 
shadowing the whole world, 
the name of that tree was ** ka 
Diimei.'’ The Ehasis came to 
a &termii]|btiOn that if. this 
tree were cut down (lit. de- 
stroyed) the world would be- 
come good and would have 
light, for as long as it (thd 
remained standing, . the 
world remained dark and un- 
fruitful. They accordingly 
came to an unanimous decision 
to fell it. When they out (the 
tree) during the day and went 
iMLck next morning, they found 
that the marks of cutting had 
been obliterated. Thus they 
out each day, and next morn- 
ing they found that the marks 
hM disappeared. This was the 
case always. Then they mar- 
velled why this thing was thus. 
They ask^ questions and they 
investipbted ; , ka phrejd (a 
very small bird)xma ** all this 
has happened because a tiger 
comes every nisht to (the foot 
of) the tree and licks the part 
of the tree which has been out.*’ 
Iliereupon the men, having 
plied their axes and knives the 
vvhole dav in cuttinff the tree 
(instead o\ carrying uiem away 
as usual), tied them to the in- 
cisionB, with their edges point- 
ing outwards. So when the 
tiger went as usual at night 
to lick the incisions, the sharp 
bla^ of the axes and knives 
cut his tongue. Thenceforth 
the tiger ceased to go to the 
tree; and as the tiger ceased 


Khasi. n syrfm ha ka iing 

B bad jingkhriw ia u Idm 
ng, bad u long marpyr- 
shah jong u shaphang Shatei. 
Halor une u 1dm don bdn ki 
shnong hapoh u Siem Shillong. 
Mynhynd&i halor une u lum 
don kawei ka dieng kaba khrdw 
shibdn eh haduh ba ka la kah 
dum ia ka pyrthei baroh kawei, 
ka kyrteng kata ka dieng Id 
khot ka Dingiei. Ei Imdh 
Khasi ki la ia kut jingmut ba 
lada yn ioh pyndub noh ia 
kane ka dieng ka’n bha ka’n 
shdi ka pyrthei, namar kajbba 
ka dang ieng, ka pyrthei ka 
dum baa ka’m lah ban seisoh. 
Kumta ki la ia ieng da kawei 
ka jingmut ba’n ia &et noh ia 
ka. Te ynda ki la pom ia ka 
mynsngi, ki leit pat mynstep 
ki shem ba la dam noh u dfen 
om. Kumta ki poni biang sa 
a kawei ka snp, ynda lash&i 
mynstep ka dam-pa-dam biang. 
Shu kumta barabor ka long. 
Hangta ki la lyngngoh, hato 
balei ka long kumne. Ki ia 
kylli ki ia tohkit; ong ka 
phreid (ka sim kaba rit smban) 
**kane ka jinglong ba dam 
kumne baba phi la pom kd 
long namar u khla ^ mynmiet 
mynmiet u wan jliah ia ka 
dfen ba phi la pom.” Te 
kumta ki udn byhziew ynda 
ki la lah pom mynsnm baron shi 
sngi, mynmiet ki Ulh pyn-»ang 
da ki wait ki sdf ba kata ka 
jaka ba ki la lah pom. Kumta 
u khla baba u wan mynmiet u 
jliah phot u thyllied haba kyn- 
duh ha kita ki syrti wait syrti 
sdf. Kumtah naduh kata ka 
par um wan shdh ; bad ynda 
urn ioh shah ban jliah kata ka 
dian mm a khnn bynriew, mh 
kiun mun shah. Bha nai^gdep 
kaiingtrei man ka sngi haddh 
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to liok the inoiaiona, the meric 
wee not oUiteieted es before. 
So their work went on pro* 
neseing every day until ke 
Dingiei fell. Thus the world 
reoeived light, end onltivetion 
throve, end there wee nothing 
more to etand in the way of 
the light of the eun end the 
moon. It wee for that reason 
that the name of “U Lum 
Dingim ” wee given to the hill. 
Nolmy known whet beoeme of 
the tTM, for eince the time it 
fell its speciee has died out and 
there is no seed of it (to be 
found) anywhere on the earth 
from wbien it oan be grown. 


balakyllonkaDfngiei. Knmta 
ea ahii phkr ka pyrwei bjd ea 
manbha bt thung ka tep ka 
rep ka eel ynda ymdon be ehkr 
ehnh ia ka engi ia n bndL Na* 
markata ki ea ioh ban khot 
kyrteng ia une u 16m “ n L6m 
Dhimi;" la ka jinglong kane 
ka Dingiei ym don ha t^ ei- 
ei naddn kata ka p6r haddh 
mynta, namar nadwi ba la 
kyllon ka iapddh * bad ymdon 
Symbdi ba kan pynmih haei- 
baei ha ka pyrthei haddh kane 
ka engi. 


OoMOBBMINO THC ObIOIH OF 

THB SnMS OF SaiLLONO. 

The Kem< of ShiUong u a 
very great and TOwerfnl ohief 
in the Khaei Mills. He is 
generally known throughout 
the ESiaei HOls as the “god 
king.” By the term “god 
king” is meant that God has 
been pleased to give over to 
him tm hugest portion of the 
Khasi poon^, i.e. the kingdom 
of Shillong, to rule. If you 
seek for the origin of these 
“god kings,” you will find 
tiim is great nnoertainty about 
it. At any rate there is a 
tnditkm amongst the Ebasis 
to the following eifoeb In 
olden days a mmonr got abroad 
that there was a woman m a 
eave called Marai, which is 
sitoalsd newr the present village 
of Pomlaktai, at riie source of 
the river Umiew or Umiam. 
She was a young and very 


Shafhano ba lomo XJ Sibii 
SanuiOBO. 

U Siem Shillong n long uwei 
u Siem nba khrdw shibiui bad 
uba don bdr ruh ha kane ka ri 
1dm Khasi. la une u Siam la 
iiw bna bandi kawei ka ri ba u 
long u SietO'Blei. Haba ong 
Siem>Blei ka mnt ba U Blei u 
la i mon sngewbha ba'n aiti ha n 
ban synsbdr ia kawei ka bynta 
kaba khrdw ha ri Khasi. Ha 
une la di ba’n synshar ha ri 
Shillong. Haba wdd ia ka 
jin gmlMg jong Une U Siem 
Blei don shibdn ka jingb’ym 
tbikna. La kumno-kumno ka 
don ka jingiathu-khana kum 
kane kaba bamm ha pydeng U 
Khasi haddh kane ka sngi. 
Ha kaba nyn^ong eh la byna 
ba don kawei ka brfsw ha ka 
krern Uatdi, kaba bajan ka 
sbnong Pomlakrdi mynta, ha 
tylkmg ka wab Umiew ne 
Unddm. Kata ka brfsw kaba 
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beftatifalduiiid. OflherMlitj 
of the dunael’seiitteiiee there le 
noqoestion. Manytriedtocatoh 
her, bat they oomd oot» owing 
to Ae nanowneBSof the care. 
There came, however, a certain 
very dever man who went to 
entice her by showing her a 
flower called **a tiew-jalyng- 
kteng." The damsel then came 
(out) near to snatch the flower, 
but the man went on holding 
back his hand until she came 
out into a more open place, 
when he seized her. He then 
brought her to his bouse and 
csre&ly tended her, and after- 
wards he married her. That 
damsel was called Pah 
SffntimOt the flower^lured one," 
bmnse that man caimht her 
by coasting and enticing her 
with a flower. That man, who 
catne from the villsge of Nong- 
jri in the Bhoi coun^, was 
called the NonfQri Kongor. 
After she had j^en birth to 
daun^ters and sons, she re- 
turjM to the same place 
whence she had been captmd, 
and from that time forth she 
never came out again, how- 
ever much her^fansb^d and 
children called and implored 
her. Her children increa^ in 
stature and in wisdom, and the 


people hearing of the wonder- 
ful origin ol their mother, came 
from all parts of the country 
to lodk at them. The children 


also were very dever at show- 
ing their humility and good 
manners in the presence of the 
elderB. All the peq^ (in re- 
turn) loved them and'eonsidered 
them to be the children of the 
go&, and did homage to them. 
It oceurred to the nobles and 
leaders of the BhUIong Baj to 
appoint them Biems, because 


dang met samla kaba bba^ 
hriew shibdn eh. la kaba kg 
don,.ka don hangta barabor,* 
bad bin ki ia pyrshang ban 
kem ia ka, kim Iw namar ka 
lone ka krem kaba khim. Te 

S &k la mih uwei u brfew uba 
am sian u la leit kbroh ia ka 


da kaba pyni da u syntfew 
uba ki khot u ti^- ja-lyngkteng. 
Enmta katno ka briew ka h 
wan hajan ba'n kynieh ia uta u 
syntiew, te uta u brfew u nang- 
ring da kaba pVnran ia la ka 
kti khyndiat khyndiat haddh 
ka*n & mih ha kaba kham 
tyllufd ka jaka, u sa kem ia ka. 
Hangta u la wallam she la 
ieng, u ri u sumar bha ia ka, 
bad hadien>hadien u la shong- 
kurim ia ka. Te la khot kyr- 
teng ia kata ka brfew ka P&- 
syntiew, namar ba uta u briew 
u ioh kem ia ka da kaba khroh 
ba pah da u syntiew. Uta u 
brfew u long mm na Nongjri 
Bhoi, bad ki ]iw khot u Kongor 
None|ri ia u. Te ynda ka la 
kha la khdn, kynthei bad shyn- 
rang, ka la leit {diet sha ka^uh 
ka jaka na kaba u la loh 
kem ia ka, bad nad&h kata 
ka por ka’m wan ahuh, la’u 
tnga ki khdn hi leit khot leit 
pyrta katno-katno nth. Eita 
lu khdn ki la nangshait nang 
sian, bad ki hrfew haba lu 
la W ia ka jingiong kaba 
phylla ka jong ka mie jong ki, 
ki la wan Imnang na kylleng 
ki jaka ba*n khmm ia lata la 
khynnah. JTe Itita ki khynnah 
kila nang shibdn ba*n leh rit 
Jba'n leh Son Mr ha khmat ki 
tymmen brfew, ki brfew mh 
baroh ki a ieit ia ki bad ki 
tharai ba ki long Id khdn Blm. 
Kumta ki la ia ngAh Id la ia 
dem ia Uta U knjnnsh bad 
hadfen kata ka la Jia ha U 
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(fliey said) the ehildren had dohn&d Idba khraw-batri, ki 
been bom of a won^rful tymmen-ki-iaii ba ka ri Bhill- 
ipiroman, who, it seemed very ong ban thung Stem ia ki 
clear, was tbe daughter of the namar ki khynnm U long kiba 
** god Shillong.” Therefore la wan kha da ka hriew kaba 
they gladly decided to appoint phylla Bhibdn, kaba imat eh ba 
them Siems in the county of aa long ka khiin a Blei Shill- 
Shillong (i;e. the present &hy- ong. Te komta ki la ia kut da 
rim and MvUiem States). The ka mon snowbha baroh ba*n 
children thus beoame Siems, thung Siem ia ki ha ka hima 
and they were called ‘‘Ki Siem- Shillong, bad kumta la long 
Blei ” (the god kings) of Shil- Siem iSa ki khynnah, ki syn- 
long.* sh4h bad Id khoi mh ia ki 

Siem-Blei-Siem-Shillong. 


U Loh Btmdi AMD Ka Lia U Loh Btmdx bad Ka Lib 
Dohkha. Dohkba. 

The Syntengs give the follow Ki Synteng ki batai ia ka 
ing explanation of the orimn of jinglong tynrai Id Siem Suhtnga 
the Siems of Suhtnga. There ku^e. La don u wei D Wdr 
was a man from XJmwi Umwi, uba kyrteng U Loh 
named U Loh Byndi.^ He Byndi, uba la leit ImwM doh- 
went one day to fish in the kha na ka Wah TTmwi; te 
Umwi stream. When he had ynda la ngat tang kata kawei a 
caught only one fish, he re- lawan nonsha la ieng. Ynda 
turned home. He roasted the u la syang u la buh noh halor 
fish and placed it on the tyngir tyngfr ha In rub. Hangta u 
(a swingiM shelf above we la Uet bad um kynmiw shuh 
hearth). He forgot that it was ban bim ia ka. Kumta ynda 
there, and did not remember to la-sh&i mynstep u la leit kki pat 
eat it. The next morning he sha Imn, to halba u to wan noh 
went out for a walk to the hill, to jan miet u to shem ia ka iing 
When be returned home in the iong u. ba to sir to sumar bad 
evening, he found his houee had ka Ja ba to ifa. Mvnkata u to 
been swept and looked after, and lyngngeh shibfin ba ka long 
that die rice had been cooked, kumnc; Te kum to-sh&i ka to 
He was much surprised at thiS| long kumjuh. Ynda ka shu 
Tbe next di^the same thing dem iailongkumne-pa-kumnela 
happened. When this state of bfin sfh eh, ynda kumta u la leh 
things continued to occur, he ia lade kum u ban saleit liim, u 
made a pretence of going for a da ting ia u ksew. Hinrei u to 
walk to the hill and he called rib noh baroh shi sngi hamd 
his dog. But he concealed nong, bad ynda to poi ka por 
himself the whole day outside shet ja u to wan non sha iing. 
the village, apd wl|en it was Te mynba u to ioh-i ba to 

• The ShiUoBf Peak is theschtio be the seat of a powetial hUC'mt god 
who has his aboos ia the wood slsaetothe top of the “ nak.” AnetherfM- 
tato will be foaad eoBOsndiV this fed. 
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time for oooking rice 
he letimed hem. 

MW ihftt Biiudui wiB riaing from 
the houae, he crept up ateiuthily 
in order thet he might auddenly 
enter the houae. Findm a 
woman ttiere, he aaod, ** Who 
arttbon?” She replied/* I am 
Ka Lih Dohkha. I am the 
fiah whom thou didst catch and 
foEset to eat.'* She forthwith 
ad£d, ** Thon mua^ not let any 
one know. 1 have many rela- 
tives. Gome, let us go and 
fetch them to come here." So 


tvdem ding ha ieng u la ayntiat 
bna bianff ba un ioh rang 
kynMn Uuit hapoh. Hynda 
kumta u la ahem la ka kynthei 
hangta. U la ong ia ka, *' Pha 
kaei "7 Ka la ong ia u, ** nga 
long Ka lih-dohlm, ma nga, 
nga long kata ka dohUia ba me 
la ngat bad me la klet ban bam." 
Ynda kumta ka la ong ia u “me 
wat pyntip iano iano rub, nga 
don In kur ahibdn eh, ngin la 
leit shdw ia ki ban wan noh 
ahane." Kumta U Loh Byndi 
u la buh ia la ka kmie ban 


n Loh Byndi bade his mother 
take care of the house until his 
return from hia journey. They 
went together and arrived at 
the place where he had caught 
her, and she jump^ into the 
water and he remained on the 
dry land. After a while she 
returned, bringing with her her 
relatives, but how many of them 
there were ia not known. Thev 
all went to the house of U Loh 
Byndi. When Ka Lih Dohkha 
b^p^n to enter the houae, and 
was about to cross the thres- 
hold, she saw a broom which 
hia mother placed on 

the threshold. She therefore 
abruptly turned back with all 
her r^tivea to the river. 


Bumar ia ka iing tad ynda un 
wTin na ka jingleit jong u. 
Ynda ki la ia leit ki ia poi ha 
kata ka jaka ba u la ngat ia ka. 
inda kumta ka la sid ha ka 
um, u te u nang sah ha ka 
ryngkew. Te la smbit ka la wan 
pat aha u bad ka wallam lem 
bad ka ia ki kur, hinrei ki long 
katno ngut vm lah banong, 
bad ki la leit much sha ka iing 
U Loh Byndi. Te mynba Ka 
Lih Dohkha ka la sydang rung 
ha iingf hamar ba kan sa jam 
ia ka ahahksew ka la ioh-i ia u 
aynaar ba la buh ka kmie jong 
tt hapoh kata ka shahkaew; 
namarkata ka la kylla din bak 
bad ki kur jong ka sha kata 
ka wah. Hamn kata U Loh 


After that U Loh Bjmdi saw in 
a dreain that Ka lim Dohkha 
had gone by the river Umwai 
Khyrwi to a village called 
Subtnga. (Since that time all 
the fish have left the river w 
to the present day.) He 
accordingly went to angle for 
her in that stream, and when 
he had caught her. he found 
that she looked after him just 
the same as before. After that 
he maitied Ka lih Dohkha and 
she bore him twelve daughters 
and a son. When the children 


Byndi u la phohsniw, u la ioh-i 
ha kata ka jingphohsniw ia Ka 
lih Dohkha ba ka la leit noh 
sha ka shnong ba ki khot ka 
Suhtnga ha m Umwai-khyrwi 
(naduh kata la jah noh ki 
dohkha ha ka wah Umwi 
haduh mynta^. Te u ruh u la 
leit aha uta u wah ban khwai 
ia ka, bad ynda u la ngat u la 
ahem ba ka aumaria u knmjuh. 
Ynda nangta n la ahon|dnirim 
bad KalSh Dohkha, bad u la 
ioh khfinkhadar ngut Id kynthei 
uwei a ahynrang. Ynda la 
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of U Loh Byndi and Ea Lih xaogteh kita Jd khdn n Ldh 
Do hkh a grow up, both, of them Byndi bed Ke lih Dohkhe ki le 
retnmed to the straem Umwei leit noh beroh ar ngut ha kata 
Khyrwi. It is said that from the ka Umwai Khyrwi. Te Id ong 
fismngotod of U Loh Byndi, ba na u ryng^ng khwat jong 
urhieh he left on the bank of U Loh Bynm, harod urn ba u 
the stream, there grew up la ieh noh, la long Id shken 
bamboos, ti>e joints and leaves kiba ka mat ka loi^ khongpong 
of which grow upside down to bad ka sla de kum juh jen hsduh 
the present day. mynta. 


Ktliiamo and SiKPu U KyuiAiio bad U Sympu. 

Kyllang is a hiU. which is U Kyllang u long u Ifim uba 
near. the viUage of Mawnai in hajan ka shnong Mawndi ha 
Kha^wnhra, and Symper is« Khadsawphra bad U Symper u 
hill which is situatM in the dei u 1dm uba long hm n M a- 
Siemship of Maharam. The haram. Ha kine Id 1dm ki 
old fohcs say that there are tymmen Id jiw tharai ba don 
gods which inhalnt these hills. Id blei kibe shong hangto kiba 
which are called TJ' Kyllang kyrteng U Kyllang bad U Sym- 
and II Symper. These gods per. Kine ki blei baroh ar 
had a quarrel for some reason ngut Id la ia kajia namar kano 
that we mortals do not know, kuo ka ddw kaba ngi n byn- 
They fought by throwing mud riw nmm lah ban tip. Te ki 
at one another. After Uieyhad la Ura baroh ar ngut da Imba 
fought, once or twice, U Kyi* ia khawoh ktih. Ynda ki K 
lang proved victorious. So U ialeh shi por ar por jop U 
Symper,havingbeenhumiliated, Kyllang. Kumta U Symmr u 
sits quietly in his own place to shong pynrit ia lade ba la ka 
this day, and U Kyllang sits jaka jan’jar haduh mynta, bad 
very proudly because he was U Kyllang n shong da kaba 
victorious in the fight. 'The sngew khrdw sngew sarong 
holes which foe like tanks in sblbdn ba n la jop^ ha ka jing- 
n Symper's sides remain to ialeh. Ki thlfw kiba long kum 
this day ; it is said that U Id pnkri kiba don ha ki kmng 
Kyllang made those holes during u Ifim Symper ki sah haduh 
the bame. mynta ; ki ong ba lapynlong ia 

kito ki thlfw m U Kyllang ha 
ka por ialeh. 


The Smc cbiatiko stoke at U Mawu>ko Sibh ha 
M/wsmai. • Mawbhai. 

On the outskirts of Mawsmai Hardd ’nong MiwsmAi don 
village, and to the west of it, u wei u Ifim uba shapbang 

* Aaothw vstf ion if that It vru U KyrplMi, saothar bill ia Vssgipang 
tstritory, who fought with U Bympor. 
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•tends » hill; it is a Tsry 
bsantifnl hilL From a distenes 
it looks like the hump of a boll. 
It has hig trees growing on it, 
as ^etqpw an afraid to oat 
them hmnse they believe that 
the god “ Byngkew *’ is there, 
who takes oare of and nroteots 
the eoontry. This hill has two 
names, U Mawk^ Siem and 
U Lyngkrem. U Mawlong 
ffiem is the smaller (peak) on 
the sodtiwm side, and U 
tna^aem ttie teller one, in 
whiw there is a oave. The 
ICawsmai peo|^ saotifioe onee 
or twioe a year aoeordinc to 
the god's demand. The Maw* 
smsi people have, besides U 
Mawlong Siem, other village 
g^ (sailed “ Byn(^w ”). 
The name of the one is “tJ 
Bangiadong,’’ and the name of 
the(mier"tFBamaong.” Saori- 
floes are ofEnted to these two 
also. U Mawlong Siem is a 
very-great and stem god. The 
other godf dare not engage in 
battle with him. He has a 
danghter sailed “Ea Ehmat 
Kharai ” (i.e. the month of the 
abyss). The god of the Um- 
wai people fell in love with 
this dan^ter, ba$ he was an- 
able to oWin her'^n marriage, 
as U Mawlong Siem did not 
like him. It is not possible to 
know the exact reason why the 
name of U Mawlong Siem was 
given to him, but at any rate it 
appears that the name arose 
from the frust that in olden days 
before the death of a Siem there 
used to be heard at “ Mawlong 
Siem " a great noise of beating 
of drams. The Mawsmai and 
the Mawmluh people used to 
hear it, and they attributed it 
to the god “ Mawlong Siem," 
who beat the drum for his 


■epngi na ka shnoim. Une u 
Im uba i'tynnad ahiran. Ban 
khymih na sha jingngdi u Iom 
kom n gyntai nusi kyitong. U 
don Id meng kiba khriwki bym 
jjiw don ha ndd ban thoh ban 
daifi namsr ha ki fiiew ha n 
long U Bync^w n Uei nba 
snmar nba da ia ka mnlnk ka 
ii^ la une n 1dm Id. khot ar 
nrteng, U Mawlong Siem bad 
U Lynf^ktem, U Miwlong Siem 
n long ate nba kham lyi^^cot 
shaphang shatbi, bad U Lyn^ 
krem n loiig nte nba jerong m 
bad uba £>n ka krem Pubon 
hspdh. Ia nne U Mawlong 
Siem Id M&wsmM Id jiw u 
jini^iite da n blang shisin shi 
snem ne shi sin ar mem katba 
n pan. Ei Mawmluh rabid 
leh knmjuh na la shnong. 
Nalor nne U Mawlong Siam la 
M&wsmii ki don shnh Id Byng> 
kew hajan sh|pig, nwei U 
Badgjadong bad nwei pat U 
Bamsong. la kine ki kfiiai 
Une U Mawlong Siem n long n 
blei nba khiiw shibdn bad uba 
eh. Ei para blei klm n&d ban 
ia leh thyma ia ki. U don 
kawei ka khdn kaba kyrteng 
»Ea Ehymat Ehariu," u blei 
Id Umwdi u i-bha ia ka, hinrei 
am lah poi namar U Mdwlong 
Siem dm sngewbha ia n. Ban 
tip thikna ia ka ddw balei ha 
Imot kyrteng Mdwlong Siem ia 
n ym lah bui tip; himrei la 
kumno kUmno i*mat ha kane ka 
kyrteng ka la mih namar ha 
mynbynddi baba yn sa iap 
Siem la jiw ioh sngew hangte 
ha U Mdwlong Siem ha don ka 
jingsawa tern ksing kaba khxaw 
shibun. Ei Mawsmai bad ki 
Mawmluh Id jiw ioh sngew, 
bad ki jiw tbanu ba u blei 
Mawlong Siem u tern ksing ban 
pynshdd khdn. Lei lei baba la 
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children to deooe to. At eny 
rate, when this sound is heard, 
it never fidls to pwtend the 
death of a Siem. It upesrs 
tiuit this hill was called '* Haw- 
long Siem ** for tiiat reason. 


ioh sngew knm kata ka jing- 
sawa ym jiw ia ka ban iap 
Siem, bad knat ha na kata ka 
daw la khot knteng ia one u 
Inm H&wkmg Siem. 


Why cbbu abb Spots oh thb 
Mhfni. 

In olden dan there was a 
woman who had four children, 
three girls and one Ik^ Their 
nanMs were tiieae, Ka Sngi 
(sun), Ka Um (water), Ka Diig 
(^)r and n Bynai (moon). 
These four children belonged to 
rich gentle folk. TheMoonwas 
a wudced young man, for he 
began to make love to Us elder 
sister, Ka SngL In the be- 
ginning the Moon was as bright 
as the Sun. When the Sun 
beeame aware of his bad in- 
tentions, she was very an^. 
She took some ashes in her 
hand and said to him, ** do you 
harbour such an inoestuous 
and wicked intention against 
Die, your eider sister, who has 
taken care of you and held yon 
in her arms, and carried yon on 
her back like a mother does ; 
now I will cover your brow with 
ashes, you wickM and sbame- 
le8Sone:lm^nefromthehouse.’* 
Then the Moon felt very much 
ashamed, and from that time 
he gave out a white light be- 
cause the Sun had coverM him 
with ashes. What we see like 
a doud (on the Moon) when it 
is full, are the ashes which 
adhered from the time the Sun 
coveted him with them. Thd 
three dan^teis, however, re- 
mained at home to take care of 
their mother, ontil she grew old 
and died. 


KuiOlO BA LA TbOB DAK U 
Bthai. 


La don knwei ka biiew myn- 
bvnddi kaba don saw ngut Id 
khdn, lai ngut ki kynthei bad u 
wei n ahynrang. Ki kyrteng 
Id Id long kine, Ka Sngi, 
Im, Ka Ding, bad U Bynai. 
^e bmnb saw ngut Id la long 
ki khdnrfwUiakhundoB burom 
shisha shisha. TeuneUBynii 
n la long u hriew nba riwnar, u 
sydang ban i-bha ia la ka byn- 
men, Ka Sngi. Une U Bynii 
ruh ha kaba mynny^kons u 
long uba phyrnai hi ryn^t 
■Ka Sngi.' Te ynda ka Sngi ka 
la sngewthnh w ka jingmut 
riwiuur jong u ka la sngew 
hittar smbdn bad ka la shim u 
dypei ha la ka kti bad ka la ong 
ia u, “da kum kane ka kam 


kaba sai^ kaba snfw phi thew 
ia nga ka hyiunen kaba la thum 
la bM, la sunuu. snkher kum ka 
kymie ryn^ut; myuta ugan 
tep da n dypei ia ka ahyllang- 
mat jong me u riwnar n khlem 
raiii,— 1^ phet noh na iing." 
Te U Bynai u la sngew rem 
sngew tra shibfoi w. Bad 
nadnh kata ka por U Byn&i u 
kylla da ka jingshii kaba Uh 
namar ba tep Ka Sngi da u 
dypei. Bad uta nba ngi ioh-i 
ha u Bynii knm n I’ctii ha ka 
por ba u pyllun u long n dyMi 
keift nba sah naduh ba tep Ka 
SngL Te Id sah lai ngut ki para 
kynthei kiba snmar ia la ka 
Imie ba la sydot la tymmen 
haduh ba kan da iap 
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BtVBKO’* BltA. 

In <dden days, when ihn earth 
was very young, they say that 
heaven ara earth were very 
near to one another, beeanae the 
navel-etring of heaven drew the 
earth dose to it. This 
navel-strinff of heaven, re* 
aemUing flesh, linked a hill 
near Sumer with heaven. At 
that time all the subjeots of the 
Stem of Mylliem throughout his 
kingdom came to one decision, 
i.e. to sever the navel-strinff 
from that hilL After they had 
out it, the navel-string became 
short ; and, as soon as it short- 
ened, heaven then ascended 
high. It was since that time 
that heaven became so high, 
and it is for that reason that 
they call that hill which is near 
Sumer Sohpet Byneng.** 


How THB Doo CAME TO LIVE 
WITH Man. 

In olden days, when the 
world was voung, the beasts 
lived happily together, and they 
bought and sold together, and 
they jointly built markets. The 
largest market where *all the 
beasts used to take their articles 
for sale was ** Luxi-Lura,’* in 
the Bhoi country. To that 
market the dog came to sell 
rotten peas. No animal would 
buy that stinking stuff. When- 
ever any beast passed by his 
stall, he used to sw “Please 
buy this stuff." When they 
hxmd at itand smelt it, it gave 
out a bad odour. When many 
animals had collected together 


U Lthi SomBT Bieheg. 

Mynhynddi mynba dang lung 
ka pyrtlim ki onn ba ka ramng 
baa nkhyndewJd ia jansnibdn 
namar ba U Sohpet Byneng u 
ring ia ka byneng ba*a wan 
kham hajan. Une U Sohpet 
Byneng u long kum ka doh 
kaba snob na u wei u lum uba 
hajan Sumer bad ka snob ruh 
ia ka byneng. Te mynkata ka 
ndr ki khdn ki raiot IT Siem 
Mylliem baroh kawei ka hima 
ki ia ryntieh kawei ka buit ban 
ia ieng ba’n Uiet noh ia uta U 
Sohpet Byneng na uta u lum. 
Te ynda la la mLeh ba’n khet ia 
u u la dykut, bad tang u shu 
dykut ka byneng ka la kiw 
theng sha ierong. Kumta ka 
shu ingAi humne ka bvneng 
nadfin kata ka pte ba dykut U 
Sohpet Bvneng nalAr uta u 16m. 
Kane run ka Iona ka diw 
namar balei ba la knot ia uta u 
16m uba don hajan Sumer ** U 
L6m Sohpet Byneng." 

Kumeo u Esew u la wan 

BHONG BAB U BbXBW. 

MynhvndAi, mynba dang lung 
ka pyrtnei shibit, Id mrAd la 
mreng lAi phew jaid ki ia suk ki 
ia lok pm mrad, bad Id ju ia- 
die-ia-tnied, ia thAw iew diAw 
hat ryngkat. Te ka iew kaba 
khrAw tarn eh kaba poi baroh 
ki lAi phew mrAd ba’n walkm 

lew ‘‘^iri-Lm " to ri SLoi. 
Ha kata ka iew u ksew u wan 
die 'tung rymbAi, te ym man 
don ba pAn thied satia ia k%ta 
ka ktung. La iaid kawei ka 
mrAd u tytwa, “ To thied kane 
ka ktung.^’ ]^ba ka la kbmih 
bad ka la fw, kaba iwtung pyn- 
ban, la laid kawei pat nSi too 
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near ihe sfcaQ of the dog, they 
took offence at him, and they 
iudd to him, **Why have you 
come to sell this evilsmell* 
ing, dirt^ stuff?” They then 
kidded ms ware and trampled 
it under foot. The dog then 
complaiued to the prmcipal 
beasts and also to the tiger, 
who was at that time the priest 
of the market. But they con- 
demned him, saying, ** You will 
be fined for coming to sell such 
dirty stuff in the market.” So 
they acted despitefully towards 
him by kicking apd trampling 
upon his wares. When the dog 
perceived that there was no one 
to give ear to his complaint, he 
went to man, who said, ** Gome 
and live with me, and I will 
arise with you to seek revenge 
on all th^ animals who have 
wronged you.” The dog agreed 
and went to live with man from 
that time. Then man began to 
hunt with the assistance of the 
dog. The dog knows well also 
how to follow the tracks of the 
animals, because he can scent 
in their footprints the smell of 
tbe rotten pea stuff which they 
trod under foot at Luxi-Lura 
market. 


ahem ha ka long kumta, kaba 
sniew bad kaba fwtung ka jing- 
die jonff u ksew. Te haba ki la 
ialang£kam bdnhakabasajong 
u ki la phoi ia u ksew, ki ong 
** balei me wan die ia Im ktung 
kaba Iw ja^lia?” bad U la 
kynjat ia ka jingdie jong u bad 
ki la idh hapoh slajat. Te u 
ksew u la mudui ha ki para 
mr4d kiba kfaam rangbah bad 
ha u khla uba long lyngdob, ha 
kata ka iew. F^nban ki la 
pynrem ia u, bad lu la ong, yn 
dain kuna ia me uba wan die ia 
ka jakhlia ha ka iew ka hat.” 
Kumta ki la leh bein ia u da 
kaba iuh kaba kynjat ia kata ka 
ktung. Te u ksew haba u ioh- j 
b*ym don ba sngap ia ka iing- 
mudui jong u, u la wan sna u 
bynriew, bad u bynriew u la 
ong ** To wan shong noh bad 
nga nga*n ieng rynskat bad me 
ba’n w4d kyput la ki lii phew 
mriUl kiba leh bein ia me.*^ Te 
kumta u ksewu la kohnguh bad 
u la wan shong bad u bynriew 
naduh kata ka p6r. Nangta sa 
long ka beh mr4d u bynriew 
ryngkat bad ka jingisrau u 
ksew. n ksew mb u tip oa’n 
biid dien ia ki mrAd, namar u 
sngewthdh ba ka dien ka khnap 
ka mrad baroh ka don ka jing- 
fw-khong ba la sah ka jii^w 
nad&h kata^ ka ba ki i&h ia 
ka ktung rymbfi jong u ha ka 
lew Lw-Lura. 


Thb <*ThIiB1I.” 

In olden days there was a 
market in the village of Langh- 
iang Kongkhen, and there was 
a bddge sacored to the gods 
there. All the children of men 
used to f rMuent that heavenly 
market. Imey used to pass by 


Shaphano U TansN. 

Mynhyndii la don ka iew 
ha Langhiang Kongkhen, ba 
don ka -jing^eng blei hangta. 
Baroh ki khdnbynriw Id ia wan 
ha kane ka iew blei. Ki iiid 
lynd na Bangjirteh, kaba don 
u krem u thlen uba khxda: eh. 
Te katba ki leit sluk kane ka 
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Bugirtdi, where thoe ie e 
o»%|» whioh was tenanted by a 
gigantie “tblen.” When tn^ 
went to that ntuket, as so(m as 
they sniTsd at Baagjirteh they 
yrate swallowed hp by the 
“ ihlen.*’ The **tlden*' did 
this in obedience to an ordw he 
^d.ieoeiTed. If ten peqsle 
inmt there> five of th«n were 
swhllowed up ; half of them he 
devonred, and half of them he 
let go. Bnt any <me who went 
■lone was not tonohed by the 
“ thlen/' for it was zMoessaty 
for him to leave nntonched hau 
(of the number of those who 
went). When many people 
Imd oeen devonred, and v^hen 
they saVr that ail the children 
■of men would be- destroyed, 
whether they were Ehasis or 
plains people, they held a great 
dnrbar at Sunnai market to 
which both Khasis and plains 
peo^ went. They (xmsidered 
together as to how to devise a 
means by whioh they could slay 
the “tiuen” which had de- 
voured the children of men. 
After they had deliberated for a 
long time they.deoided to adopt 
the following pl«n. In the 
grove that is clow to Laitryn- 
gew, whioh is called the grove 
of U Suidnoh,” there was a 
man called “ U Suidnoh.” 
Ihny counselled together to get 
“ U SnUhioh ” to make friends 
with the “thleh.” This Suid- 
noh was a courageous man 
who did not care for any one. 
He used always to walk uone ; 
so when he went to the“thlen,” 
^ latter did not eat him be- 
cause there was no one else 
with him who could be let 
tm. The people advised U 
Suidnoh that he should go and 
give die "thlen” flesh every 


lew Uei tsng shu poi ha Ban^ 
jirteh la ngmd noh n ihlen. u 
leh knm ha kane ka rnkom kat 
knm ka huknm ba n la ioh. 
Lada idid shiphew ngnt, san 
ngnt la ngiiia ludi; shiteng 
smteng la bim, shihn^l shiteng 
la pyluut mfli. Hinrei ia nba 
idia wei btiew ym bit ba’n bdm. 
Ea dei ba'n da pyllait shiteng 
shiteng. Te ynda la lut than 
eh ki oriew, ki i ruh knm ba’n 
sa dfih ki khdn bynriew bandi, 
bad Ehasi bad Dykhar, hangta 
ki la sydang ba’p lum ka 
dorbar bah ha ka iew Sunnai, u 
Dykhar n hangta u Khasi ruh 
hangi^ Ei ia pyrkhat ba’n ioh 
ka buit ka Idd da kumno ki lah 
ba’n pyniap noh ia n thlen uba 
la bam ddh ia n khdn bynriew. 
Ynda Id la dorbar kham diem 
ki la ioh ka Idd kaba biang 
knmne.' Ha kata ka khldw 
hajan Laitrynmw kaba ki khot 
’Ikw Suidnoh la don uwei uba 
kyrteng “U Snidn(fli” ki la 
one ba’n pynialok ia U Snidhoh 
bad U Tmen. Une U Suidnoh 
u long uba riwnar u b’ym jiw 
idid ryngkat briew. Wei briw, 
wei briw, u idid. Enmta haba 
a leit ^ n Thlen ruh u’m 
bdm satia namar ba XT Thlen hi 
mh u’m jiw bdm ha b’ym don 
jingpyllait. Ei briew ki la sylla 
la U Suidnoh ba un leit ai doh 
ia u hala ka sngi ; u ai da ki 
biang, ki sniang, ki massi. 
Haba la leh kumta kham slem 
n Thlen u la jdh, u la ia lok 
bha bad *'XJ Suidnoh.” Te 


ynda kine ki la ia jnh bha, n 
khdn bynriew u la bythah pat 
ia U Suidnoh ba u’n shna 
shlem, bad u la shna shlem 
ba’n pyrsut nar-wah. Ynda u 
la pyrsut ia u nar haddh ba u 
la saw Uba hdin u la khap na 
ka lawar ding bak bad kana n 
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day, either goate, or 0^ 
cattle. After he had mm this 
for a long time, the ^^thlen’* 
became tame, and was gmt 
friends with Udnidnoh. when 
both of them became very inti- 
mate thns, the children A men 
advised U Suidnbh to build a 
smelting house. So he built a 
smelting house and made the 
iron rM-hot, and, holding it 
with a piur of tongs, took it to 
the thfen.” When he amved 
he said to the “ thlen," Open 
YOur mouth, open your mouth, 
brother-in-law, here is some 
flesh.” As fiioon as he opened 
his mouth, he threw the r^-hot 
iron down his throat. The 
monster then struggled and 
wriggled so violently in its 
death agony that the earth 
shook as if there had been an 
earthauake. When XJ Suidnoh 
saw me death struggle of the 
<*thlen,” he faintedr(from ex- 
citement). The qudcing of the 
ea^ startled all the Aildren 
of men, and they thought 
that somethizig had happened. 
When n Suimioh did not re- 
turn home his family went to 
look for him, for they knew that 
he had gone to feed the ** tblen” 
with red-hot iron. They found 
him tiiere Iving in a faint. 
XT^en they haA revived him, 
they adzed him why he had 
fainted thus. He replied, 
***When I was feeding the 
* thlen ’ with red-hot iron, he 
struggled and wriggled and I 
bin^ Come, let us go and 
see what has become of him.” 
They then went and found that 
the ** thlen ” was dead. They 
then published abroad all over 
the world that the ” thlen ” was 
dead, and thfy cqpvened a 
durbar to deoioe abmt eating 


dug s&w dang^khluid hha u la 
leitlam ha U Thlen. T^iigshu 
poi u ong **Eo kynum ang, 
ang, kane Jm doh,” bad tang u 
shu ang u la tto jluk ha u 
py^t. Hangta U r^len u la 
Uiih u la lympat u la kyrt^ u 
la ksaid iap haddh la win ka 
khyndew kumba khih u jumdi. 
Hangb U Suidnoh, habau ioh-i 
ia ka jingksdid iap XJ Thlen, u 
ruh u la iapUr b*ym tip briew 
shdh. Te kata ka jingwin ka 
khyndew ka la pynkyndit ia u 
khdn bynriew baroh ha ka 
{>3rrthei, bad ki la pyrkhat ba la 
Jia ei ei. XJ Suidnob u*m poi 
sh&h sha la iing, te kiba ha img 
long u Id la leit wdd, namar ki 
la tip ba u la leit ai jingbdm ha 
XJ Thlen da p nar saw : hangta 
ki la shem ba u la iap lit, M 
Id la pynkyndit ia u oad ki la 
kylli ia u **Balei me iapliSr 
kumne ? XJ ong, ** Hamar ba 
nga dang ai jingbam ia XJ Thlen 
da u nar sdw ba la pyrsut bba, 
u la kyrthat khih lympat XJ 
Thlen 1 m nga la iap ler. la, 
ia leit khymm kumno u la long.” 
Ynda ki la ia leit khymih ki 
shem ba la iap XJ Thlen. 
Hangta la pynbyna hdw ia ka 
pyrthei baron ba la lab iap U 
Thlen, bad u Ihm ka dorbar M’n 
bdm noh ia u. Hangta ha ka 
dorbar ki la ia kut kumne ; 


ki Khasi ki'n bdm shiteng bad 
ki Dykhar ki’n ham shiteng. 
Ynda la ia kut kumta ha ka 
dorbar ki la iehg ba’n leit sei 
noh na ka krem, bad ki la rah 
halor u zndwsiang. Hangta ki 
la ia shain ia dain ia kb £)h XJ 
Thlen lyngkhot lyngkhot.* Ki 
Dykhar na mih-ngi, namar ba 
ki kham bdn briew ki la bdm 


lut ia la ka bynta, kim shym 
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him. In the dnrher they eame Dylbar. Hinzei* ki Khasi, na 
to the foUowinfl understanding, eepngi namar ba ki kham duna 
i.e. that the uMis should eat biiew ki*m shym lah ba’n bam 
half, and the plainB people half lut ia la ka bynta, ki la pynsah 
(of the bod^). After they had katto katne. Kumta namar ba 
c6me to this decision in the ki*m shym b&m lut, U Thlen u 
durbar, they then went to take dang sah. U Suidnoh u la iob 
him out of the cave, and they la n n&m la ka burom haddh 
lifted him on to a rook. They mynta. Namar haba ki Khasi 
thm out into pieces the ki shem ba la ot shniuh ne ot 
** Allen's ** oaroase. The plains iAin ki pynkit hidor U Bnidnoh 
people bom the East, being bad ki ii jingknia ia u. Ki 
m<^ numeroud, are up their Syntong run ki don la U Thlen 
share entirely, not leaving any- hmrei u ph& shibun na U 
thing— for tms reason there are Thlen Khasi. Ki Synteng ruh 
no ^^tblens" in the plains; ki njgeit.ba u ]on§[ u kynja 
but the Khfuus from the West, Igrsein, bad don ki iing bad ki 
being fewer in numbers, oould iaid kiba jiw ri ia u badki mane 
not eat up the whok of their kum u blei. Ki ai jingknia ia 
share; they left a* little of it. u tang da u sniang, hinrei kim 
Thus, because they did not eat Ai da ka snAm briew kumba Ai 
it all, the ** thlen ’* has re- ki Khasi kiba ri ia u. 
mained with them. TJ Suidnoh 
gained for himself fame and 
honour, which he enjoys up to 
the present day. The Kbasis, 
therefore, when they find that 
the hair or the clothes of any 
one belonging to them have 
been cut, refer the matter 
to U Sui^oh, and they sacri- 
fice to him. The S]rnteng8 also 
have their **tmen," but he 
differs much from the Khasi 

thlen.” The Syntengs also 
bdieve he is a kind of serpent, ^ 

and Aiere are some families and 
ohms who keep him and wor- 
ship him like a god. They 
sacrifice to him a pl^ only; 
they do not propitiate him with 
human blood as the Kbasis do.’^ 

• F6r farther details regarding the Khasi superstition of t^e thlen,’* the 
jreader is referred to the portion of the monograph dealing with homaa 
saorifloes. It may be mentioned that the " thien’s ’^oare Is at a place called 
Pom Doloi In the territory of the Bieni of Cherra, where there is also a rock 
called ** Mn Thlen *’ ( the cutting of the thlen ”). Another version of the 
story esplaining why uiere ere stul ** thlens*’ in tim Khasi Hills is that there 
was anbldwonmnwho lived at a place called Mawphn, a village in a valley 
tothewestcf Ohsnapnnji. This old woman tegot to eat her share of the 

thlen’s" flesh, the resnitbeiag that the speefss became repropagated, v. 
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About tbb bivbb **Bupa- 

TTLliX" AT DuWABA. 


ShAPHANG KA WAH. BuPATTIiIiI 
HA DuWABA. 


Iq anoiont times, when the 
world was still young, there 
were two riyer g^desses who 
lived on the Shillong Peak; 
jMfhaps really they were the 
^ughters of the god of the 
Peak. These two wagered one 
against the other mat each 
would be the first to arrive in 
the Sylhet plains by cutting a 
ohannel for herself. They 
agreed to start from Shillong 
Peak. One followed the 
channel of the Umngot, and 
the other that of Umiew or 
Umiam. The one that followed 
the channel of XJmngot chdse a 
soft and easy bed, and although 
the way was a longer one, she 
did not find it a trouble to go 
bv a circuitous route. When 
she reached the Sylhet plains 
she was called Shengurkhat,** 
and she then flowed east Ghha- 
ksk and so reachea Duwara. 
She looked round to see where 
Umiam was, but she could not 
descry her anywhere. So out 
of playfulness she fiowed 
slowly, and she formed a 
channd like a necklace {rupa~ 
iiyUi) by way of waiting to see 
where Umiam was. Umiew 
was very proud, she felt strong 
enough to make the ohannd 
she chose, and although it was 
through the midst of hills and 
rooks, she cared not a bit ; so 
she wasted time digging 
through the hills and bouldm. 
When' she reached Sheila, she 


thought she could easily beat 
Umngot, for the course she had 
taken was a very straight one. 
When she get a Httle below 
Shelia she saw Umn^t shout- 
ing for joy with foannng waves 


Hyndti mynba dang lung ka 
pyrthei la don ir ngut ki blei 
um kiba shongha lAm Shillong. 
Lehse shisha ki long ki Ididn 
u blei Shillong. Eine ki la ia 
kop ba*n ia mareh ba*n ia 
P 3 mpbi kloi sha ri madan Shilot 
da kaba ia pom mar kawei ka 
wah. Kumta ki la ia kut bad 
ki la ia mih na Shillong kawei 
ka Umngot bad kawei ka 
Umiew ne UmiAm. Kata ka 
Umngot ka bfid ia ka lynti 
na ba jem ba jem, la ka long 
kham jingngii mh kam sngew 
salia ba’n iud kyllain. Kumta 
ka la TOi ha Shilot ba’xi khot ka 
wah Shengurkhat bad ka iaid 
hadfih Shattok, bad ka poi ha 
Duwara. Ka khymih ia ka 
Umiam haei-haei-ruh, te ym 
ioh-k Kumta ka la leh suld 
ktdf ka thdw ka rupa tylli 
hangto ba’n long kumba sangeh 
ba’n ioh-i ia ka Umi6m. Ka 
Umiew ka long kaba kham 
sarong, ka sngew khlain ba’n 
iaid'Ua ka lynti kaba bit ia ka 
long' da ki him ne ki m&w, 
ka’m suidniew, kumta ka la 
pynlut por ha kaba tih ia ki 
1dm bad ki mdw. Ynda ka la 

K i ha Sheila ka la shu mut 
’n jop ia ka Umngot namar 
ka lynu jong ka ka long kaba 
beit eb, te ynda ka la poi 
harum Sheila khyndiat ka la 
ioh-i ia ka Umngot ba ka la 
risa da ka jinekbie dew ha ka 
wah Bupatyui ha Duwara. 
Kumta ka la sngew rain suin 
bad ka la leh suki noh da 
kaba pynpmt tynat ia lade san 
^lli, kawei ka Umtaim ; 4r ka 
Umtarasa; lii ka Pasbiria; 
saw ka wah Kumarjani; san ka 
wah Duwara. Kumne ka la 
N 
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ill the BaMtylli ohannel at 
Ihiwata. She was covered 
with shame, and she slackened 
her speed and split herself up 
into nve branches, namely, ka 
XJmtong, ka Torasa, ka Pas- 
biria, ka Kumaijani, and ka 
Dnwara. Umiam did this so 
as to hide her shame from 
XJmn|»t. This is how the 
river Bupatylli was formed at 
Duwara, to be a token that 
Umngot had been victorious in 
her contest with IJmiew.^ 


leh khnan^ ba'n biih rich ia la 
ka jingkhem burom ha khymat 
ka Umn^t. Eumta sa long 
ka wah Bupatylli ha Duwara 
namar ka loM ka dak ka 
Un^op ka Xfmngot ia ka 
Uimew. 


Trb Kupli (Eopiu). 

The Eopili river rises in the 
“ Black Mountains,*' t fri^d flows 
northwards into the Brahma- 
putra. It is the boundary be- 
tween the country of the Syn- 
tengs and that of the Hadems. X 
Any traveller who wishes to 
cross this'river must leave be- 
hind him the rice which he has 
taken for bis journey, and any 
other fbod that he may have 
taken with him. If he does 
not do so, even if he crosses 
the river at ad^^ unforbidden 
point, he is liable to offer a 
sacrifice to the Eopili goddess. 
The i^ple offer to her three 
fowls ana three goats outside 
the village, i.e. one to the 
goddess hemlf , and the other 
two to her sons, U Shyngkram 
and U Jali ; and five fowls, that 


Sraprano Ea Eupli', U 
Shynokbam bad U Jali, 

KI EetfN JONG KA. 


Ea Eupli ka long ka wah na 
ki Mm wong bad ka tfiid da 
artet ha ka wah Brahmaputra. 
Ea long ka p6d ia ka ri Sjm- 
teng bad ka ri Hadem ha 
mihngi. Uno-nno u nongleit 
jingleit uba kwah ban Jim ia 
kane ka wah Blei-Eupli u don 
kam ba'n bred noh ia la u 
khiw-ryneng ha shiliang wah, 
bad ia id kynja jingbsm baroh 
phav, te un sa flan ia ka. 
Lada u’m da leh kumta, la'u 


klan na ka jaka ka b'vm sang 
rah un hip jingiwgih ha ka. 
Ei khdn-ki-hajir ia lu ba lum 
liis'iar, lii blang kawei ia ka, 
marmar uwei ia U Shyngkram 
bad U Jali; bad san s'lar ba 
ki'n ia bim sngewbha baroh lii 


• Bcih riTWi, Umiigol and Umiew, or Uiidam, lisro thoir aoiiroM ia or 
doss to ibo BhIUoag Peak. The word sigBiSos in Khasi 

a solid sllror aaoldaoe of a poooliar ohapo. la order to approoiato this 
pretty tale thorooghlj, the reader ought to riew the rim **Bapatylll’' fkoai 
the heights of Laitkyaeow, or Hahadeo, wheaoe it is to be seen gueteaiag ia 
the sea like a mltable rmpattfUi or eilm aeokiaee. 

t These aioniitains are t^ high hills which lie to the east of the 
Jowai Bab-DiTisioa, and which form part of the boaadary liae between 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District and North Oachar. 

t The word Hadem is possibiy a oegmppSoa of **Hidlmba,*^the dd aaam 
for North Oaduur. 
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they xnav *11 three feaet to* 
getner; tUe is in the osse of 
one trsnsgreasion only. . Bat in 
the ease a man who has 
oommitted more than one, it is 
not possible to say how man^ 
goats and fowls most be saen* 
need, beeanse the river often 
demands dfforings on acoount 
of a man's parents or relatives 
having eromed the river at 
some time or other. 

Erom the time of the old 
Siem to that of U Bam Singh 
l^m, they used to saorifioe to 
this great goddess two mrsons 
daring the months of Novem- 
ber and Deoember at the time of 


ofEsiingasadrifioe at Jaintiapar. 
After a oetemony performed by 
the Brahmins at J«hitiKnir,the 
viotims are led to the Mawshai 
(Shangpnng) market, where 
they are aJ^ed to take and 
eat anything they like. After 
that toOT eondoot them to 
gamer : bat some say that the 
stoiM on which the viotims are 
beheaded is sitaated below the 
village of Ka lew Esi, near a 
stream whioh falls into the 
Eopili, and where there is a 
(flat table-stone) 
elose to that saored river. 

They place the viotims on 
that stone, where the ezeoa- 
tumer beheads them wifli a 
terrible swmd. After that they 
throw the dead bodies and their 
heads- into the river. Bat in 


the days of TJ Marirahain (XJ 
Baj IiMto Singh) “who was 
oar omitemporaty," thqr have 
oeaaed to m so' oat of fear of 
the Bast India Oompany. The 
viotims are known by the name 
of ** Bthvfte*’ 

. At that tim^ aU flie people 
of the tenit^ of the tweiTe 
doloie' were in a great etale ci 


ngat ahi kbiin ehi kymie, 
ka long haba long tug kawel 
ka lait, hinrei baba ka'n l^ng 
katba shong ka laitnhriewlei-leit 
ngam tip u’n long katno Uang 
katno siar namar baba dei ka'n 


wan ptn ka jinj^a namar ba 
la klu ia ka na khlieb lane na 
Igrjat da u kyfiie n kypa kano- 
kanb ka iing lane kano-kano ka 
knr. Nadim ki sngi Id Siem 
Tpimen badnb ki angi U Bam 
Smgb Siem ia kane ka blei bab 
ka k^mai n lei ba kbrawkikbia 
da la briew tr-ngiit shi snem 
ahi anem bamar n bynti ba ki 

E ja ne ai ng&b ba Jaintiapor, 
ta, bamar a 'nti wieng hM n 
’nii nobprab. Ynda ki la kfiia 
ba Jainuapur da ki Bramon, ki 
aa ia lam la ki aba ka iew Maw- 
abii ne ka iew Shangpnng ba 
ki'n b4m abiwa katba men na 
kata ka iew. Nangta pat aha 
Sumer, kiwei pat Id ong ba u 
mAw ba Id kbrAi khlieb ia hi 


Mnga Ehara n don hanun ka 
■bnong lewkai bajan kawei ka 
wah kaba t6id aha ka Eupli — 
aha ka jaka ba don ka mAw 
Inrn^hei hairAd kata ka wah Uei 
Enmita ki aa kyntiw halor'kata 
ka maw kyntbei ia ki; nangta 
pat wan aa a nongkbiai kfalm 
bad ka wait ba i-A^khei, u 
khrai ia ki hanji^ta. Efadinkata 
ki aa ahat ia ki met-iap aba nm 
bad ia ki khlieb jong ki mb 
de. Hinrei ha ki anm XT Mu- 
knhAin ne U Baj-Indro EHn|^ 
nba ba Ehyjong ngi mynta ym 
long abAh kamta namar ba n 
tie^ ia ka Eompani. la kine 
ki briew ba ki UUa Id khot 
kyrteng ia ki ki Mnga Ehara. 

Mvnkata Id bynriew abi 
dbloi angew tiene, ki 
onghnU nopgkem U de 
swve ie ke. jsid,ki de leh' ie 
ledo kom ki bym mot be'n leh 
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tenor. It ie nid thet the 
Tietim-oatehere, when they in- 
spired ebont the olen (of their 
intended yiotune), oondneted 
themeelTeB oe if th^ did not 
intend to do enything. 'When 
the peojde told weir olan, then 
they oanght them. When they 
hem that the i>e(q>le belonged 
to elana bom whieh kon^ort * 
were eeleoted, they did not 
anreat them, 'When it waa 
imposeible to get hold of any 
one elae, they aaerificed some of 
the (Idiig’a) slavea. 

Tan 'ViuiAOB or Maw-fon-xa. 
BmAHO (MAWFUHKTBnANO). 

There waa in olden days a 
w<»nan called Ea B 3 ^tiang of 
tiw Siam olan. 'Whilstshewas 
atiU a apinster, she nsed to go 
to oateh fish in a stream over 
whioh there is to the present 
day a bridge made of a single 
stone, oallM Mawpnn ka 
ang. Whilht she was catching 
fish in the midst of the stream, 
a fit of drowsiness overtook her. 
At that very moment there 
approached her a verv hand- 
some yoong mui, who thus 
addressed W : “ Take this 
dnunful of money; do not 
marry, and thon shalt never- 
thelees bear children. Thon 
most throw a bridge bnilt of 
a single stone across this 
stream, thon most build thy 
boose entirely of stone, the 
beams most be all of stone. 
Thon most spmd all the money 
J have thee, and if it does 
not soffioe for thy expjmditore, 
I shall britw more. Thon wilt 
remember afl that 1 say?” She 
replied "yes." As soon as he 

' A Xoepeov it <M who h 


ei-«-mh, te ynda kite Id fariw 
ia kiba Id mot ba'n kem Id la ia 
Aidi ia la ka jaid ki aa kem ia 
Id. Haba ki sngew ba ki long 
na ka jaid kaba jiw lo^ kong- 
ngdr la’m jiw kem. Te haba 
ym idh eh ki^kfiia da ki mriiw 
Biem. 


Ea sbnomo Mawpux-xa- 

BxTUMO (HAWPimXTBTlAHO). 

Te la don mynbynddi kawei 
ka briew kaba kyrteng ka By- 
tiang, ka jaid Siem. ' Mynbaka 
dangsamla ka leit tong sher na 
kata ka wah kaba don u Mdw- 
pfin nba Id khot faadfih mynta 
u Mdvrpfin ka-Bytiang. Hamar 
ba ka dang tong tbdr ha pyd* 
deng um u lamshoh earn thiah 
hangta. Hamarkata ka por la 
mib a wei u briew nba bha- 
briew shibun eh, bad n ong ba 
b, “Heh kane ka tyngka shi 
sing nalai ; te pba wat shong- 
kn^ shidi, ho ; koit, Id khun 
pba’n ioh hi, bad pha’n pfin 
nwei u miwpfin na Shilliang 
dia shilliang fame ka wah, bad 
thaw iiim ba phdn shong da Id 
miw sou ki rijid Id rishot, kiei 
kiei baroh tiiaw da ki maw. 
Pha*n pynlut kane ka tynj^ 
baroh, dm lada ym dap mh 
ngdn aa wallam pat. Hidn 
kynmdw ho ia kaba nga la ong 
ba»di.” Ea ong ** ha^’* Te 
knmne-komne, tang shn la dqt 
iriiiA ki ktin bardh ba n kren, 
ka la kyndit na ksta ka jing- 

I Mstiod a khasi priaoMa 
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had finished speaking to her, 
she awoke from her fit of 
drowsiness and found herself 
bolding a drumful of money. 
On her way home she pondeiM 
over what ha had said to her, 
and her heart was full of joy 
that she had met a god who 
had given her so muon money, 
and who had spoken such 
words to her. She then oon- 
struoted a bridge over that 
stream with a single stone, 
which remains till this day.^ 
When she was about to buUd 
her ho^se, it happened that she 
got married notwithstanding; 
she gave birth to a blind child, 
and died shortly afterwuds. 
So the people called the village 
‘<Maw-pun-ka-Bytiang,” or, 
when abbreviated, *<Mawpan- 
k}’rtiang.” 


shoh samthiah, bad ka tyn^ 
ka don ha ka kti^ jong ka ^i* 
'sins nalai. Te yhda ka la w^ 
sha la iing, artat artat ka lynti 
ka la puson ha la ka mynsim 
da kal» kymen ba ka la imem 
ia u blei uIm la ai katneki ty^* 
ka bad uba la kren kum JdjM 
ki ktin. Te kumta ka la ring u 
mAwpfinubadon haddh mynta. 
Bad hamar ba ka dang sydang 
ba*n thiw sa ka iing Im lap ba 
iohtynganohpynban; kumtaka 
kha u khun da uba matlah bad 
t^g shibit ka iap noh. Kumta 
ki ioh ban khot ka shnong 
M4wDdn*ka-Bytiang, lane baba 
kren lyngkot Mawpunkyrtiang. 


The Sum of Malymiano. 

The Siem of Malyniang was 
one of those kings who, people 
smd, was one of the god- 
kings.” He lived in the viUage 
of Madur, which is now in the 
Maskut doloiship. There arose 
from the royal family of Maly- 
niang a king whose name was 
Kyllong Baja. His manner was 
very peculiar, but he was at 
the same time both stem and 
courageous. He made up his 
mind to conquer the whole of 
the Bynteng country as well as 
the territory of the Siem of 
Shillong, in order to extend his 
own kingdom of Madur. This 
Kyllong did not require many 
foUowers when he went to war 


Shaphano U Sum Maly- 
niang 

U Siem Malyniang u la long 
uwei u SieC9 ba jiw byna ba u 
long u kynja Siem blei. Une u 
la shong ha ka shnong Madur 
kaba long mynta ha ka ilaka a 
doloi Maskut. Ha ka jaid Siem 
Malyniang la . mih uwei uba 
kyrtong U Kyjiiong Baja. Une 
u Siem uba pbylla sbibun ha la 
ka jinglong, u briew uba eh uba 
shlur. U la thymu ban jpp ia 
ka ri Synteng baroh bad ia ka 
ri Shillong bAn pynkhrAw ia la 
ka hima Madur. Utie u Kyl- 
long u’m donkam diibun ki 
nongbud bAn leit ia leh ia kano- 
kano ka thyma. namar u iGng u 
briew uba kblain shibun bad a 


* TUs stone bridge, titusted on the Theria lesd about a alls bsloir 
Chena, existed up to the Earthqualre of 1817, which desajlshed la The 
IsMb ilsb of itoue wiioh fomed the roadwsy of the btidge, Is, 

4 etiUtobaseenlyii^Intheb^of thestreem. 
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baoMOM be wee » very etrong 
men end • man whom nobody 
oonid kiU, for, if he wee kiUed 
he eame to life again imme* 
diately. The Synte^ king once 
ehoj^^ him up into pieoea and 
threw his hands and feet fax 
away, and thought he would 
not come to life again. 
Neverthelees, next morning he 
came to life just the same, and 
he stalked along all the paths 
and by-ways to intercept his 
enemies. The Syntengki^was 
in great trouble on his account, 
and was at a loss ior a plan 
how to overcome him, because, 
having been killed once or twice, 
he came to life again. 

When the Synteng king had 
thought w^ over um matter, 
he mt on a device which he 
thous^t a voy good one, by 
whim he could ascertain ly 
what manner of means he came 
to life egein sfter having onoe 
beenUlled. The Synteim]dng*a 
etrataasm was the foUowing. 
He sefeeted the moat beantifu 
ghl in the E^teng country, he 
put on her omamente of gold 
end of ailver and royal raiment 
of great price, and he said to 
bar. » AU thesaNriUI give theo, 
and more besides, if wOu canst 
obtain for me the secret of 
K^ng Baja, and canst in- 
tosm me how he hrings himself 
to life again after being killed. 
Now I will send thee to Um 
market tboe, and if Kylhmg 
Baja takes a fancy to thee, and 
if he is willing to take thee to 
wife, Aon edit go, and thou wilt 
pnfendtolove him as far as is 
mth^power. Afterwards thou 
wih inquire rMsrding all his 
secrets and wiswnn, i4. how he 
comes to Hfe again after he has 
been killed ; iM after thou hast 


by’m jiw don uba lah ha'n 
pyni^ ia u. La Id pyni^ mh 
u im pat fj 

Sunn ImtoDg u la pom ia u 
tnkra-tnkra, u la bred la ki kyjat 
ki kti sha jingngai, bad u la 
tharai ba u’n ym im ahiA, 
pynbantang la mynstep u la im 
m knmjnh, u la iaid ia ki lad ki 
doim ban sywaitia kinongshun. 
U mem Synteng u la shitom 
i^bun ia n bad u la duh bnit 
mh da kumnoyn leh ba’n jo]^ ia 
u, haba sbi sin ar sin la pyniap 
u shu im pat knmjnh pakum- 
juh. Te haba uSiem Synteng tt 
la pyrkhat bha n la sham kawei 
ka bnit kaba n tharai ba ka i(»ig 
kaba bha tarn badkaba u lah ban 
tip da kano ka rukom ne ka 
jingstad ba u im pat haba la 
pynum ia u. Xa bnit jcmg u 
Sum Synteng ka la long knom 
U la shim kawei ka samla kaba 
Uidbriew tarn na ka ri Syn- 
teng baroh, n pyndeng ki jing- 
deng ksiar Id jingd^ ra^ 
bad u pynknp ki jam Siem kua 
kordor eh, bad u ong ha ka 
“ngan ai ia pha km baroh, 
bad ngan ai shu mh naknr kine 
Iwla pha’n ioh ia ka bait u 


Kyllong 

ngadak 


Baja ban iathnh ha 
nmno u lah ban pynim 
‘a baba pom ia u. Te 


patialade baba pom iau. Te 
mynta nga’n j^uib ia ^0 aha 
im shato, lada one n Eylkog 
Ifeja n i-bha ia pha, bad u’n 
ahun ia-pha ban long ka tynga 
jong n, phan leit, bad phan Ui 
imt ia n katba hh. Hadi n aa 
kylli ia ka bnit ka jingstad 
baroh, da knmno n im pathaba 
la pom mh, bad ynda pha la 
tip la kita baroh aa pyndp star 
n^ ba nga'n aa jop ia u. Th 
lada ^a’n leh knmta nga’n 
ai bnakit ia pha shibnn no. 
Kumta n phm iewsoit iako- 
Tb nne U KyUong Baja a fe 
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foond oat all .heae thinga, tboa 
wilt inform me, ao that I may 
overcome him. Then, if thon 
art aaoeeaaful in thy mioaion, I 
vrill dve thee a great reward." 
He men sent her to the morkei 
Kylhmg Baja aaw her and fell 
in love with her, and he took 
hor to wife and kept her at 
Modnr. Then that j^ael pre- 
tended to love him exceedingly, 
and ahe repeatedly aaked him 
hia aeoret, how he came to 
life again. Then Kyllong Baja, 
fono^ng that ahe reaUy loved 
him, oonfeaaed all to her. He 
oaid, **Mf life dependa upon 
theae thinga. I mnat bathe 
every day and mast waah my 
entraila" Aencethe appellation 
of “the king who washes his 
inside " whiw they gave him), 

after that I take my food, and 
there is no one on earth who 
con kill me anlem he obtains 
poea ea a i im of my entrails. Thus 
my life bangs only on my 
entraila." 

'When, therefore, that damsel 
who bad become bis wife ^ 
learnt all these things, she sent 
word to the Synteng king that 
he should send <me of his mers, 
to whom she might reveal the 
secret of U Kyllong'a existence. 
When the Synteng king heard 
this, he sent his wders to her. 
Sie then told all those tilings 
that 'D K^ong hod oonfessM 
to her. When the Synteng 
king had heard everything, he 
gave orders to the people to be 
on the watch so as to get hold 
of U Kylhmg Baja. 
foand him one day bathmg, 
with his entrails pbiM on one 
side of the batmng«riaoe, so 
that afterwards he ipif^t waah 
tiMn. Thersnpor a'tnon feom 
BilMim gttg>dF II h> 


iohih ia ka, bad u la i-bha 
ahisha ia ka» bad a shim iaka 
ba'n long ka twga jong n. U 
bnh ia n ha MMiiir. Te kata 
ka samla ka la leh ieit ia u 
shibun eh bad ka kylli byniah 
ia ka bait ka jingstM ba u im 

S t. Hangta one u Kyllong 
kja, haba u iobib ba ka leh 
ieit shibun u phla ia kiei-Uei 
baroh hak-a. U ong, ** Ka jing 
im jong-nga ka long kumne 
ngadei b^ sum ha la ka sngi 
bM ban salt ia la ki snir 
(nangta la khot ia u '' U Siem 
sait-snir "). Hadin kata ngan 
sa bam ja, bad y'm don mano- 
mano ba lah 1^ py^iap ia nga 
lada ki'm ioh la ki snir. Kumta 
ka jing*im jong nga ka sydin 
tang ha ki snir hi." Kumta, 
ynda kata ka samla, ka tynga 
]ong u, ka la ioh tip ia bta 
baroh ka phah ktin sha u Siam 
Synteng oa'n wan nno*imo u 
rangbab ba ka*n iathuh ia ka 
jingim bad ka jingiap u Kyllong 
Baja. Te u Siem Synteng ynda 
u la sngow ia kata ka ktin shi 
syndon u ia phah ia la ki rang- 
bah sha ka. Te ka la iathuh la 
kiei-kiei baroh katba u Kyllong 
Baja u la phla. Te u Siem 
Srateng ynm u la tip ia kane 
baroh u la ai hukum ia ki briew 
ba ki*n khiar ban ioh ia u 
Kyllong Baja. Te ha kawei ka 
sngi ki la lap ia u ba u sum bad 
u b buh ia ki snir ha kata ka 
jato ba u sum ba u mut bui 
sait ia ki. Hangta uwei u bndw 
uba na Balliang u la sl^ ia in 
snir jong u bad u pom ia u ; ia 
kita ki snir u la pyndykut lyng- 
kot lyogkhai baa u la ai na ki 
ksew. jNaduh kata ka nor a 
Kyllong Bajau'm lah shun ba*n 
im pat, bad kumta la jop ia ka 
Ifadur, la nynsilTiiia ia ka 
jaid Siem Iblymang naduh 
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killed him. He cut the entraile kata ka per. Te nadoh kata 
into little pieces and gaye them hadiih mynta la duh hinniew 
to the doge. Thenceforth U kyrteng l^rnriw. 

Kyllong Baja was not able to 
come to life again. Mador 
was conquered, and all the 
members of the royal family 
of Malyniang were scattered 
from that time. Seven Mnera- 
tions have passed since wen.* 


U Manix Baxtono and his U Hanix Baitonq bad xa 
FlUTB. ShABATI JONG u. 

In the northern portion of Ija don uwei u brfw shap- 
the Khasi Hills which borders bang shatei ha ka ri i^si ha 
on the Bhoi country there lived khap ri Bhoi uba kyrten^ U 
a man, by name U Manik. Manik. Ki brfw ki la sin la ti 
The ^^e nicknamed him **11 U Manik Baitong namar ba u 
Manik Baitong/' because he long u khun swet uba la iafi 
was an orphan, his parents, baroh ki kymi, ki kypa, ki 
his brothers and sisters, and hvnmen, ki para bad ki kur 
the whole of his clansfolk hav- ki laid. U lone rub uba duk 
ing died. He was very poor in shibun. Une U Manik Baitong 
addition. U Manik mitone u dap da ki jingsngowsih synia 
was filled with, grief night ana sngi, u iam ud jilTiw ha La ka 
day. He used to weep and mynsim^ namar la ka jinglong 
deeply eroan on account of his khun swet long pukir. Um jiw 
orphi^ood and state of beg- kwah ban laid kai leh kai kum 
gary. He did not care about ki para samla ; u sum da ka 
ffoine out for a walk, , or playing dypei da ka khyndew ia lade, u 
like nis fellow^*ouths. He used pynleit la ki sngi ki por tang 
to smear himtelf with ashes ba ki jingud ki jingiam ba u 
and dust. He used to pass his sngowisynei ia ka pyrthei sngi 
days only in weeping and ba shem shitom haduh katne. 
growine, because he felt the Tea la thaw kawei ka sharati 
strain of his misery to such an ban put ka jingiam* brfw bad 
extent. He .made a fiute upon jingpwai sngowisynei. ^yn- 
wbich \o play a pathetic and sngi mynsn^ u jiw leit hylla 
mournful tunc. By day he pynlur masi haba la don ba 
used to work as a ploughman, wer, haba ym don u shong 
whenever he was called upon to khop-khop ha la iing, u iam u 
do so. If nobody ciedled him, iid, u sum dypei sum khyndew 
he used to sit inactive at home, halor la ki jain syrdep jot. 
weeping apd groaning and Mynmiet mynmiet u sum u 
smearing his rags with dust sleh, u kup biia kup khuid ; bad 

^ The ehoTe itoiy is said to have beta taken down word for word tern the 
Miliof SB old woBsaof the llalyaiaagelaa who lived at lIawlong.-^F.BXl. 
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'uid Mhat. At ni^t he used 
to bethe enddiees himself well, 
andi after heving etoen his food, 
he used to take his flute and 
j^y on it till morning. This 
was dways his praetioe. He 
was a very skilful player. He 
had twelve pthunpal tones. 
There lived in tiie same viilsge 
a queen. Her hnsbuid, the 
EBem, used to be absent from 
home lac long intervals in eon* 
nection with nis pnblio duties. 
One night, udien the quedn 
heard the strains of UBaitong’s 
flute, she listened to them mui 
very great pleasure, and she 
80 mu<m compassion for 
him «that she arose from her 
couch at midnight and went to 
visit him. Wbm she reached 
his house^ she asked him to 
open the door, so that she 
might pay him a call. U Bai- 
tong said, can’t open the 
door, as this is not the time to 
pay visits,’* and he went on 
playing ins flute and dancing 
to the music, with tears in his 
eyes. Then the oueen peeped 
through one of tne chinks Of 
the wall and saw him, and she 
was beside herself, and break- 
ing <mn the door she entered 
in. Then U Baitong, having 
stopped playing, was annoyed 
that, to Md to nis misfortunes, 
this woman had come to trotible 
him thus. When sbe tried to 
beguile him, U Baitong admon- 
ished her and sent her away. 
She departed just before day- 
break. U Baitong then took 
off his fine clothes, and putting 
on his rags, sprinkled himssu 
with dust and ashes, and went 
to plough as wa^ his wont. The 
queen, however, er snared him 
by another devibe, and whilst 
the king was still away in the 


xSs 


ynda u la lah bam lah dih u 
shim ka sharati u put had&h 
ban da shai. Barobor u jiw 
leh kumta. Ha kaba put rah 
u long uba nahg^ shibin, u don 
kbadar jaid ki jingput kiba 
koncgan tamhaka jingput f 
u. Te la don ka ma 
kata ka shnong kaba u tynga 
jong ka u long u Siem Bangbah 
halm Hima. line u Siem u 
leit sha Dykhar ban pyndep 
bun jaid ki kam Siem jong u, 
bad u del ban jah siem na la 
iing. Kane ka mahadei ha 
kawei ka miet haha ka la ioh 
sn^ow ba’riew ka sharati U 
Butong ka la sngowbha shibun 
eh ban sngap, bM haba ka la 
sngaj^ ka la sngow ieit snmw- 
isynei ia TJ Baitong haduh ba 
ka la khie joit shiteng synia 
ban leit kai sba U luutong. 
Te haba ka la poi tiap ha 
khymat ka iing jong u im la 
pbah plie ban wan kai. U 
!wtong u ong ym lah ban plie 
namar vam long ka por ba dei 
ban wan kai. Kumta u put la 
ka jingput bad la ka jingshad 
nohlyngngeh mnjem ryndang. 

a ummat. Te ka mahadei, 
ka la khymih na kawei 
ka thliew kabapei, ka la ioh- 
ih ia u ; hangta fei-lei kam don 
pyrthei sbuh haduh ba ka.la 
kyddiah ia ki jingkhang bad ka 
la rung shapoh iing. Kumta 
U Baitong u la wai noh la ka 

K bM u sngowsih, halor 
m kat kane ka pyrthei 
snd, sa kane ruh nang wan leh 
ih4>^ kumne. Haba ka la 
lam pynshoi ia u, U Baitong u 
la sneng ia ka bad.u la phah 
noh ia ka, te ka la leit noh haba 
ka sydang ban shai pher. U 
Baitong u la law la ki jain bha, 
u la shim la ki syidep bad, u 
dypei ban leh kumta u jiw leh 
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plaint, the gave birth to a male 
child. When the Siem returned, 
he was much surprised to find 
that she had borne a child dur- 
ing bis absence, and however 
much he asked her to confess, 
she would not do so. So the 
king called the elders and young 
men to jud^ the case, and 
when no prom was found con- 
cerning this business, the king 
appointed another day, when 
all the males (in the State) 
should appear, each man hold- 
ing a plantain. On the ap- 
pointed day, all the males of 
the State having appeared, the 
king told them all to sit in a 
cirde and to show their plan- 
tains, and said, We will place 
this child in the midst, and to 
whomsoever the child goes, he 
is his father, and the adulterer. 
We will beat him to death with 
clubs according to the law.'’ 
Accordingly, when all the 
people sat in a circle, and 
the child was placed in the 
midst, he went to no one, and, 
althoimh the king called and 
coaxed him much, he neverthe- 
less refnaedvto go. Then the 
king said, ''^member whp is 
absent.” All replied, ** There 
is no one else except U Manik 
Baitong.” The Siem replied, 
** Gall, then, UBaitong.” Some 
of the people said, It is use- 
less to ciul that unfortunate, 
who is lik^ a dog or % cat ; leave 
him alone, oh king.” The king 
replied, No, go and call him, 
for every man must come.” 
1^ they called him, and when 
he arrived and the child saw 
him, the child laughed and 
followed “U Baitong.” Then 
thejpeople shouted that it was 
U Aiking who had committed 
adultery with the queen. The 


bad u la leit pynlur masi. 
Hinrei kane ka mimadei ka la 
riam ia u da kawei pat ka buit. 
Te katba u Siem n nangsah ha 
Dykhar kala nang kha i wei i 
khun shinrang,.lM haba u la 
wan u la sngow phylla sbibun 
eh ba ka la ioh khun haba um 
don. La u kylli byniah katno- 
katno ruh kam phla satia. 
Kumta U Siem u la lum ia u 

a mmen u san, u khynraw 
ivndein, baroh ban bishar, te 
haM ym shem sabud ei ei shap- 
hang kane ka kam, kumta u 
huh ha kawei ka sngi ba yn wan 
u shinrang briw baroh katlni 
don, kin wallam bad lakait 
kawei-kawei man br(w. 
Ynda la poi kata ka sngi, baroh 
ki la wan na ka hima, bad U 
Siem u ong, phin shong tawiar 
baroh, pynih la ka kmt, ngin 
buh ia une u khunlung ha pyd- 
deng, jar haba une u khunlung 
un leit uta dei u kypa bad uba 
klim, ia uta yn shoh tangon ha 
byn^ iap kum ka ain ka jiw 
long. Kumta te haba la shoiig 
tawiar u paitbah byllin, la bah 
ia uta u khunlung ha pyddeng. 
Uta u khunlung um leit hano- 
hano ruh, la khot la khroh. U 
Siem katno katno ruh um treh. 
** To ia ia kynmaw sa man u 
bym don hangne ” ong U Siem. 
Baroh ki ong, ym don shuh, 
sa tang U Baitong.” **Khot 
te ia iT Baitong,” ong U Siem. 
Don katfo katne na pyddeng 
uta u paitbah kiba ong. ** Ym 
khot makna ia uba pli, uba 
kum u ksew, u miaw, yn nai 
Siem.” “ Em shu khot wei u 
kynja shinrang briw doi ban 
wan.” Te la khot is u, bad 
haba u la poi tiap uta a khun- 
lung u khymih a sam ijirkhie 
bad u leit bud ia U Baitong. 
Kumta risa sbar u paitbah 
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king Mid hit aiinistert then 
ozdnredihat U Baitong tbpuld 
be pat to death outtide the 
village. U Baitong said, Be 
pleated to prepare a funeral 
pyre, and I vifl burn myself 
thereon, wicked man that I 
am.’* They agreed to his re- 
quest. U &utong said to those 
who were preparing the funeral 
pyre, When I arrive near the 
funeral pyre, set fire to it before- 
hand, and I will throw myself 
in, and you stand at a distance.** 
Then U Baitong went and 
bathed, dressed himself well, 
apd, taJdng his flute, played on 
it as he walked ba^waras to 
the funeral pyre; and when he 
arrived close to it, they lighted 
it as he had told them to do. He 
walked three times round the 
pyre, and then planted his flute 
in the earth and threw himself 
into the flames. The queen, too, 
ran quickly and threw herself 
on the pyre also. After IT 
Baitong and the oueen had 
been burned, a pool of water 
formed in the foundations of the 
pyre, and a bamboo sprang up 
whose leaves grew upside-down. 
From U Baitong*s time it has 
become the practice to play the 
flute at funerals as a sign of 
mouniing for the departed. 


" baroh ha U Baitong u la klim 
ia ka mahadei. ¥e U Siem 
bad la kiMyutri ki la ai hukum 
ban leit pyniap noh ia U Bai- 
tong tharhd none. Te u ong 
«phi da sngowima shu thaw 
da la ka jin^bang ngan thang 
hi ia lade wei nga u riwnar 
ruser. Kumta ki la shah ia 
kata ka jingpan jong u. Te 
U Baitong u la ong ha kita 
kiba thaw jingtliang. **Ynda 
nga poi sha jan jingthang sa 
nang ai ding lypangan sa nang 
thang hi, phi kyariah noh sha 
jingngai. Kumta U Baitong 
u wan sum wan sleh, u kup bha 
sem bha, u shim ka sharati u 
put, u leit da kaba laid dadin 
shaduh jingthang. Te vnda u 
la poi ha jan lu la bun ding 
kumta u la ong; ynda poi ha 
jingthang u iaid tawiar lai sin 
la ka, u sih ka sharati ha khyn- 
dew, bad u thang ia lade. Ka 
Mahadei ruh da kaba kyrkieh 
ka la mareh sha kata ka jing- 
thang bad ka ruh ka la thang 
lem hangta ia lade. Kumta 
ynda la ing tJ Baitong bad kata 
&a Mahadei, long da ka um ha 
kata ka nongrim jingthang, Imd 
mih u shken uba long ka mat 
sha khongpong. N^uh U 
Baitong sa long ka sharati 
haduh mynta ban put iam briw 
ban pynih la ki jingsngowsih 
na ka bynta kiba la iap. 



SBCmON YL 
ItIBOKEiLANBOIJS. 

TDoroHOinr. 

Thi KhttUB, Iflce the Alf oots of Poeo in Oelebee, seem to be 
somewhat reluctant to utter the names of their own imme* 
diate rdationa,and of other people’s also. Parents are very 
frequently called the mother of so and so (the duld's name 
.beii^ mentioned^ or the father of so and so, cf. Ka hmi ha 
Wart, U hpa « Philip. The actual names of the parents, after 
falling into desuetude, are often entirely forgotten. The origin 
of the practice may be that the Ehasis, like the Alfoors, were 
reluctant toimention their parents by name for fear of attracting 
the notice of evil spirits. The practice of Uhnonomy, however, 
is not confined to the Khasis or the Alfoors of Celebw(8ee foot* 
note to'page 412 of the " Golden Bough”). The custom is also 
bdieved to have been prevalent to some extent not hmg ago in 
some parts of Ireland. 

The advent of the Welsh Missionaries and the partial dis- 
semination English education has in some cases produced 
rather peculiarWmes. I quote some instances : — 

U Water Kingdom, Ka Mediterranean Sea, Ka Bed Sea ', U 
Shakewell Bones, IT Overland, Ka Brindisi, Ka Medina, Ka 
Mary Jones, U Mission, and Ka India. 

KHASI MSTBOD OF CALCULATIKG TUO. 

I 

The Khasis adopt the lunar month, « hyntA, twelve of which 
gototbeyear They have no system of reekoningqyeles, 

as is the custom with some of the Slum tribes. !Rie following 
are the names of the months 

IT lEyllo-lynsrlot, corresponding to January. This numfli in 
the Khasi Hills is the coldest in tlie year. The Kbssw tom 
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(iylla) the fin taniid (M^kei) m order to keep thenselvee 
warn in due month, hence its name kyUa-hynghoL 

U Biymghmy, the windy month, oorreqponding with 
Febmaty. 

U Lyber, MaidL In thia month the hills are again dothed 
with Tcrdme^ and the gnaa qmmts np (J/yber), hence the name 
of the month, « IDyher. 

U laiong, AjoiL This name may poaaibly be a comq^tion 
of « bynairiong, ie. the Mack moon, the diangeaUe weather 
month. 

U lymnurngfiSAj. This ia the month when the plant called 
by die Tfh—i* jyfMMmg, or snake-plant, Uooms, hence 
the name. 

UJyUUu. Thedeepwater month, die word meaning 
'deqk This corteeponds to Juna 

VndUung. The evil-smelling month, when the vegetation 
rots owing to excessive mbiatnte. This corresponds with July. 

XPndUar,. The month when the weather is supposed to 
become dear, tynlar, and when the [ wt called ja'tMUar blooms. 
This is August. 

JPndi-lur. September. The month for weeding the ground. 

U Bir$dw. The month when the Autumn tints first appear, 
literally, when the country, ri, becomes red, «atr. This is 
October. 

ITnot wieng. The mouth when cultivators fry the produce 
of their fidds in wukg or earthen pots, correqionding widi 
Novembw. 

U Noh-prdh. The month when the pr6k or baskets for 
carrying the crops ate put away (.hvh noh). Anodm interpre- 
tation given by Bivar is “ tlie month of the fall of the leaf.” 
December. 

The Khasi week has the peculiarity that it almost universally 
consists of eight days. The reason of the eight-day week is 
because the markets are usually hdd evory ei^th day. The 
names of the days of the week are not those of planets, but of 
places where the prindpal markets are hdd, or used to be hdd, 
in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The following are the nOmes 
of the days of>’the week and of the prindpal markets .in the 
districts— 
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Trft.TJL 

1. Ijyiilnli 

Cmrjptad m Kbawmog) 

2 i Monrimm 
8. Um-long 

(Maoloiig the hat at Lahan) 
*4. Baoghm 

(Teu-oah at Cham) 
awtawar in Mylliem) 

^ in Nongkhlaw) 

6. - 


(Sfawkhar, email n^ket) 
7. tJmnih 
a Yeo^tth 

(Mawklmr, laige market) 


JaniTa Hiua. 



(Shangpung). 

Pynkat. 

fBCyneo). 

Ka-bat 

(Jaintiapur). 


In the W&c conntty, markets are usually hdd every fourth 
day, e.g. at Nongjri, Mawbang, TyUap, and Shelia. At Theria 
the market is held every Friday, and at Hat>mi^, or Bholagoig, 
every Tnesday. 


THK LTNNGAMS. 

Although mention has been made incidentally in various 
parts of this monograph of Lynngam customs, it has bean 
thought necessary to give the Lyimgams a separate chapter, as 
these people differ so vmy greaUy from the Khasis in their 
manner of life, and in their customs. Lynngam is tiie Ehasi 
mime; the Qau^ name for the Lynngams is Megam. There 
are several Megam villages in the north-eastern comer of the 
Garo Hills district, and there is regular communication k^t 
up between these villages and the Lynngam inhabitantB of the 
inHMi Hills district. The Lynngams most not be confused 
vntli the Hana or Ndmdaniya Qaros who inhabit the low hills 
to Idle north of the Khasi Hills district, and are called by the 
Khasis Dim. All Lyimgams claim to be Khasis, th^ dislike 
being called Garos ; but althoujdi it is true they qpeak what 
may be called a dialect of Khan, and observe some of the Khasi 
enstoms, the Lynngams are more Garo than KhasL Before 
proceeding further, it should be stated that the Assamese of 
Boko call the Ljungains Jf&niyi Gatos, all hill people bnng 
Garos to the Assamese of that legimi, without distinoticn 
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m ^ttemnoe. It u owing to tiieoe tiitee different names being 
used fw the same pec^le that there has been so much oonfnsiion 
about Lynugams pteriously ; e.g. at one census they were named 
Lynngam, ^ another th^ received the appellation of Claxo,and 
at a third enumeration they were called Elhasis. In Section L 
the habitat of the Lynngams has been roughly defined. It is 
impossible to define the Lyungam country exactly, because 
these people are continually shifiSng their vil]^ sites 
owing to the exigencies of jhum cultivation, which 1 m been 
desmbed in Section 11. Some of the Lynngams preserve 
a tradition that they originaily came from the Eamrup 
plains. It is interesting that a people, like the Garos in so 
many respects, should have the same idea as tlie Garos as to the 
hills on the south bank of the Brahmaputra not always having 
been their abode. The Garo legend is that they dwelt for 
some years in the Goalpara and Kamrup plains after they 
descended from Thibet, and before they moved to the Garo 
Hills; and thereit unmistakable evidence of their occupation of 
both districts in the shape of certain Garo \'illages on both 
banks of the Brahmaputra for some little distance iip the river. 
If, as I suspect, the Lynngams are an offshoot of the Garos, it 
is, perhaps, posmble that they entered the Khasi Hills mudi in 
the same way as the Garos entered the hill district to which 
they have given their name. The L^nugams are much darker 
than the Khasis, and possess the Thibeto-Burman type of 
feature often to a marked degree. It is not extraordinary that 
they should have adopted some of the Khasi customsi for the 
Khasis, being the stronger people, would in course of time be 
bound to influence them in this respect That the Lynngams 
observe tlie matriarchate and erect (some clans) memorial 
stones is not peculiar, because the Garos, like the Elhasis, are 
also a matriarchal people (to a limited degree), and the custom 
of erecting memorial stones is not confined to the Kluuis, for 
other hill tribes in Assam observe the practice, e.g. certain 
Naga tribes and the Mildrs ; and the Garos themselves put up 
carved posts, called kima, in honour of the departed. Although 
tliereiapot much intermarriage between the Kliasis and the 
Lynngams nowadays, perhaps in days gone by there was a 
mixture of blood, ^ result being the hybrid race we are now 
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oonaidgdiig; Some of the leading charactenatics of the Lymi'- 
gama will now be detailed. The LTnngama ate by oom* 
plezion awarthy, with featoiea of Mongtdian lypei man 
are of middle height and the wcnnen remarkably abort, botii 
aezea bong not nearly ao robnat aa the Khaina, a reanlt doe 
prohaUy to dimatio infloencee, for the Lynngama live in fever- 
haonted jnnglea. The men have very little hair about the face^ 
althong^ a acanty mooatadie ia aometimea aeoi, the haira in 
the oentre being carefully plneked ont, the reanlt being two 
tnfta on either aide. Beaxda are never aeen. The Women ate 
ill-favonred, and wear vary little dotbing. The men wear the 
aleevdeea coat of the Khaai and Mikir pattern, called phong- 
maroNp, wbidi ia madeof cotton dyed red, Une^and white. Thia 
cnatom may have been borrowed from the Elhaaia. Th^ do 
not grow their own cotton, trat obtain it ficom the plaina. They 
make their own dyea, chcmglong (red) and hwr tai-iong (Uadc^ 
A cotton doth, b^y enough for purpoaea of decency, ia tied 
between the lega, the enda being allowed to hang down in front 
and behind. Sometimea an apron ia worn in front At the 
preaent day the men wear knitted woollen cape, generally black 
or red, of (he Nongatoin pattem(a aort of fiaberman’a cap), bnt 
the dtoly men and head-men wear tnrbana. The femalea wear 
acotton cloth about eighteen inchea broad round the loiDa,aome> 
timeaetriped ted and blue, bnt m(xte often only dark blue. Ablne 
or red dotii ia thrown looedyacroea the ahoddeta by unmarried 
girla, bnt married'women only wear the waiat-doth, like the 
Qaroe. A doth ia tied round the head by married women, 
atnnetimeB, Qaro faahion. The women wear quantitiee of blue 
beada aa neddaoea, like their Garo aiatera. Thqr obtain the 
beada from the Garo marketa at the foot of the hilla. Braea 
ea^iinga are worn by both aexea ; the women, like the Garoa, 
load their eata to andi an extent with Inaaa rings aa to diatend 
the lobea greatly. Silver armleta are worn by the head-men 
only, or by thoee who poeaeaa the meana to give agreat feaat to 
the village Thia ia the cuatom of the Garo nohmat, or head- 
men. Bofli aexea wear bracelete. The men alaowear nedc- 
laeea of beada. The rich wear* neddaoea of corneliau and 
another atone whidi ia thought bythe Lynngama to be valnable. 
A ne^llaoe of andi atonea ia calM u’pitng hlei (god’a neddaoe). 
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This stone is apperentLj some rough gem which may be picked 
up Iqr the Lynngams in the river beds. A rich man amongst 
them, however, is one who possesses a number of metal gcmgs* 
which they call vriang. For these they pay very high prices, 
Bs. 100 being quite a moderate snm for one of them. Being 
conous to see one of tlieee gongs, I asked a tirdar, or 
head-man, to show me one He replied that he would 
do so, but it would take time, as he always buried his 
gongs in the jungle for fear of thieves. Next morning 
he brought me a gong of bell metal, with carvings of 
animals engraved thereon. The gong when struck gave ont a 
rich deep note like that of Burmese or Thibetan gongs. These 
gongs liave a regular currency in this part of the hills, and 
represent to the Lynngams “Bank of England" notes. It 
would be interesting to try to ascertain what is their history, 
for no one in the Lynngam couutry makes them in these days. 
Is it possible that the Garos brought them with them when 
i*hey migrated from Thibet ? The gongs are well known in the 
Garo Hills, and 1 hear that when a nohma, or head-man, there 
dies his corpse is laid out upon them. They thus possess also 
an element of sanctity, besides being valuable for what they 
will fetch to the Garos br Lynngams. We may hope to hear 
more about them in Captain Playfair’s account of the Garos. 

The Lynngams do not tattoo. Their weapons are the large- 
headed Garo spear, the dao, and the shi^ They do not usually 
carry bows and arrows, although there are some who possess 
them. They are by occupation cultivators. Tbqy sow; two 
kinds of hill rice, red and white, on the hill-sides. Thqr have 
no wet paddy cultivation, and they do not cultivate in terraces 
like the Nagas. They bum the jungle about February, after 
cutting down some of the trees and clearing away some of the 
debris, and then sow the paddy broadcast, without cultivating 
the ground in any way. They also cultivate millet and Jobs- 
tesrs in the same way. With tl'ie paddy chillies are sown the 
first year. The egg plant, arum, ginger, turmeric, and sweet 
potatoes of several varieties ate grown by them in a similar 
manner. Those that rear the lac insect plant landoo trees 
(Hindi arhof del) in the forest clearings, and rear the insect 
thereon. Smne of these people, however, are prohibited by a 

o 
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oortom of tbeir own from ooltivstiiig the kmdoo, in which 
one they plant cmtun other trees favourable to the growth of 
the lac inaeot The villagea are situated near thdr patches of 
ooltivation in the forest The villages are constauUy shifting, 
owing to the necessity of burning fresh tracts of forest every 
two years. The houses are entirely built of bamboo, and, for 
snob temporary structures, are very well built In front the 
hooses are rais^ some 3 or 4 ft from the ground on plat- 
forms, being generally built on the side of a fairly steq[> 
hill, one end of the house resting on the ground, and the other 
on bamboo posts. The back end of the house is some- 
times some 8 or *9 ft from the ground. At the end of the 
house farthest away from the village path is a platform used 
for sitting out in the evening, and for spreading dhillies and 
other articles to dry. Some Lynngam houses have only one 
room in which men, womoi, and children are all huddled 
together, the hearth being in the centre, and, nndmneath the 
platform, tiie pigs. Well-to-do people, however, possess a 
retiring room, where husband and wife sleep. A house 1 
measured at Nongsohbar village was of the following 
dimensions Length, 42 ft; breadth, 16 ft ; Imight of house 
fjnnn tiie ground to the eaves, front 9 ft ; back 16 ft Houses 
ate built with a portion of the thatch hanging over the eaves in 
front No eaplanation could be given me for this. It is prob- 
ably a Garo custom. In some Lynngam villages there are 
bouses in the oebtiw of the village where the young unmarried 
men deqp, where male guests are aeoommodated, and where the 
village festivitiea go on. These are similar to tlmdebaeAaiip or 
badmlors’ dub-houses of the Mikirs, Oaroe, and Lalungs, and to 
the monutg wf the Nagas. This is a custom of the Thibeto- 
Bj pii man tribm in Assam, and is not a Khasi institution. There 
axe also hi^ idatfmrms, smne 12 ft or 15 ft in heij^t, in 
lyniq^am villages, where the dders sit of an evening in the hot 
weather and take the air. Lynngam houses and villages are 
tMually much deaner than the ordinary Khasi villages, and 
althout^ the lynngems keep pigs, they do not seem to be so 
mueh ew Mdtne» as in the KIM villaga Then is little 
or no furniture in a Lynngam bouee The Lynngom de^ on 
a mat m the floor, and in ooM weatiier coven himsdf wtth a 
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quilt, made oat of the bark of a tree, which is beatea 
oat and then oarefolly woven, iOveral layeca of flattened 
baric being need before the rij^t thiekneaa is attained. 
Thiaqoilt is otUedliy the Lynngams" JrasyiAtr”(Chwo«tmpah). 
Food is cooked in earthen pots, bat no ^tee are need, the facoad 
leaves of the matiung tree taking their place. The leaves ate 
thrown away after use, a fresh snpply being reqoiied for each 
meal 

The Lynngams brew rice beer, they do not distil spirit; the 
beer is Inrewed according to the Khasi method. Games they have 
none, and there are no jovial ardteiy meetings like those of the 
Khasis. The Lynngam methods of hnnting ate setting spring 
gnns and digging pitfalls for game. The people say that now 
the Govenmicnt and the Siem of Nongstoin have prohibited 
both of these methods of destroying game^ they no longer 
emphqr them. Bat I came atooes a pitfall for deer not 
long ago in the neij^boarhood of a village in the Lynngam 
coontiy. The people declared it to be a very old one ; bnt 
this J vary mneh doubt, and 1 fear that these objectionable 
methods (rf hunting are still used. The Lynngams fish to a 
small extent with nets, bat their idea of fidiing, par areeUanee, 
is poisoning the streams, an accooiit of which has already been 
given in this monograph. The Lynngams are omnivocoos 
feeders, thqy may be said tq eat everything except dogs, snakes, 
the haluk monkqy, and lizards. Thqy like rice, when tb^ can 
get it ; for sometimes the out-tom of their fields does not last 
tlwmi mor6 than a few months. They then have to fall back on 
Jobstears and millet Th^ eat amms largely, and for 
vegetables they cook wild plantains and the young shoots of 
bamboos and cane phuris. The Lynngams ore divided up into 
exQgamons in the same manner as the Kharis limolans 
are overgrown families. The Lynngams have some stories 
regarding the founders of these dans, (d which the fdlowing is 
a qpeeimen " A woman was adeep under a tokbar tree in 
the jimgia^ a flower from which fell, on her, and she om- 
oeivsd and bore a female child wfio was tin ancestress of the 
Noognhbhr elan.” Some of the stcnries of the origins of other 
dana do no| baac» repeating. There do not iqppear to be any 
hypergamoQB groups. As ydth the Khasis, it is a deadly sin to 
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iiMuny tiffy one belongtug to yonr own hur, or dan. Unlike the 
Khaais, however, a Lynngam can marry two sisters at a time 
The Lynngam marriages are arran;^ h$iangt, or go*1)etweens 
mneh in Uie same way as Ehasi marriages ; but the ritnal 
observed is less elaborate, and shovre a mixture of Khasi and 
Gato onstoms (see Section HI.). The Lynngams intermarry 
with the (Serbs. It appears diat sometimes the parents of girls 
exact bride-money, and marriagee by 'captdre have been beard 
of B^th of these eostoms are more chantoteristic of tlie Bodo 
tribes of the plains than of the Khasis. There are no special birth 
cnstoms, as with the Khasis, except that when the umbilical cord 
bllsafowlis sacrificed, and the diild is brought outside the 
house. Children are named without ahy special ceremony. 
The death cnstoms of the Lyougams hare been described in 
Seotiun IIL A peculiar cliaraeteristic is the keeping of the 
dead body in the house for days, sometimes even for several 
months, before it is burnt. The pntrdying corpse inside the 
house seems to cause these people no inconvenience, fur 
whilst it remains there, they eat, carry un their ordinary 
avocations, and pleep there, regardless of what would le 
considered by otheri an intolerable nuisance. The religion of 
these people consists of a mixture of ancestor-worship and the 
pn^tiaticm of the spirits of fell and fall, which are, most of theUi, 
believed to be of evil infiuence, as is the case with otiier savage 
races. As with the people of Nongstoin, the primaeval 
ancestress, Taw bet," is worshipped for the welfare of the 
dan, a sow being aociificed to lier, with a gourd of rioe-beer,and 
leaves of the oak, or dieng^ming tree. The leaves of the oak are 
afterwards hung up inside the houses together with the jaw bone 
of the p4i. Saerifices are offered to a'foreet demon, U Bang- 
Jtmg (a god who brings illness), by the roadside; also to Ka 
Miang Bylti U Majymma, the god of cultivation, at seed time, 
on the path to the forest clearing where the seed is sown. 
Models of paddy store-houses, baskets and agricultural imple- 
.'nents are made, sand being used to indicate the grain. Theseare 
jdaoed by the roadside, the skulls of the saorificial animals and 
the feathers of fowls being hung np on bamboos about the ^aee 
wherothe saeiifioe has been performed. Then ate no priests or 
Igngdoke, the fathen ot the hamlet'performing the voiions cere- 
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monies. The Lvungams possess no heaa-liunting customs, as far 
as it lias been possible to ascertain. Tl 'cse iieople are still wild 
and uncivilized. Although they do not, as a rule, give trouble, 
from an administrative point of view, a very serious dacoity, 
accomiianied by murder, was committed by certain Lynngains 
at an Assamese village on the outskirts of tlie Lynngam country 
a few years ago. The victims were twi» Merwari merchants 
and their servant, as well as another man. These people were 
brutally murdered by the Lynngams, and robbed of their 
property. The offenders were, however, successfully traced 
and arrested by Inspector Raj Mohan Das, and .sev(?ral of them 
sufiered capital punishment, the remaind»>r being transported for 
life. 



SECTION VII. 


LAKGl'AGE. 

BxroRB commencing to describe the more salieut festuins of 
tlie Kbasi language, its grammar, and syntax, it seems to be of 
importance to show how intimately connected Klutsi is with 
some of the languages of Further India. In the middle of the 
last century Logan pointed out atfinity between Kliasi and 
these laugnogea, but it lias been left to l^rofessor Kiihn to prove 
this cunnectiomlo demonstration. The examples of compara- 
tive vocabularies which follow are taken from Kuhn’s “Beitriige 
zur Sproekenkmide Hinterindienz," Sir George Scott’s “ Upjier 
Bunna Gazetteer,” and Sir George Campbell’s lists. It will be 
seen from th|^ collations of words that follow how Khasi 
possesses manyjjvoi^ in common with Mon or Talaing, Kbm^, 
Suk, .Stieng, bI]|Pu, Aiiuaiu, Khomen-Boram, Xong, Samre, 
Khmu, Iximet' i’alanng, and Wa. There is some correspon- 
dence, although perliaps to a lesser degr^, between Khasi and 
the Ho-Munda languages and those of Malacca and the Nan- 
cowry language of the Nicobar Islands. 

Let ns noH examine the table of numerals. Tlie Khasi word 
for 1 is wet, but in the Ainwi dialect of Khasi it is mi. In 
Khmu the word is mni, also hi Sqk ; in Mon mmi and in Xong 
wot. Tim word for 2 is identical in Khasi and Lemet, viz. ar. 
The word for 3, viz. fat, is identical in Khasi and Wa ; also 
compare Lemet /oAe. Khasi »aw and Lakadong thaw for 4 
are, however, deviating forms. In the case of 6, if we cut out 
the prefix m in the Mon word tn’oaM, we hare fairly dose 
agreement with the Khasi «an. In the numeral 6, if we cut 
out the prefix kin of the Khasi (htn)riie, and the initial t of 
Mon and Suk t'rml. Iron, we have close ageeemont In the 
Khasi words for 7 and 8 the syllable kin is bat a prefix. This 
is also probably the case in the Khasiword and 

the sht in the Khasi, word ehiplmt, 10, mer^ means <me. 
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It will be hoeu tliat there is considerable similarity in the 
numerals of the different languages up to six, the correspon* 
deuce being most strongly marked in the numerals 1, 2, 5» and 
b. If we remember that primitive people seldom can count 
higher than the number of digits of one hand, the dissimilarity 
ill the numerals, as the end of the decade is approached, is 
probably explained. As the different people speaking these 
languages gradually advanced in civilization they learned to 
count further ; but by this time they had Itccome in some cases 
hke those of the Khasis, the Palaungs, and Mons, widely 
separated from one another. As they advanced in civilization, 
and found the necessity of an improved nutation, they manu- 
factured numerals which differed from one another, although 
they retained the first few numerals they had made use of in 
their days of savagery. Let ns now study some extracts from 
Kuhn’s interesting comparative vocabulary.* We find many 
instances of agreement. I give some examples : — 

Heaven . — Palaung.pleu^; Khm£r,pZiCeny(rain^; Xougt pleng; 
Khasi, bneug. Mynnar (Jirang) phanliang seems to be \*ery 
near Khui^r phlieng, and Palaung, and Xong pleng. 

Day (Sun). — Khmer, ihngay ; Mon, tngoi; Aunaiii, ngay ; 
Lemet, ugay pri; Palaung, vengei; Kliasi, angi; Lakadoug, 
angoi ; Kol, aingi. 

Year, — Mon, andin ; Annam, nam ; Stieng, soWm ; IVahiiar, 
aandm; Khasi, mem. 

Lightning. — Mon, Vli ; Khasi, leilih. 

Stone, Bock. — Mon, ttad, k*matc ; Stieng, t€>mau ; Balm, 
imo, temo ; Klimer, thma ; Xong, tnw ; Palaung, man ; Ba, 
maou; Kliasi, mate ; Wa, hai-mo, hai-mao. Also compare 
Mynnar (Jirang) umaw. 

ITafcr.— Palaung, em ; Kliasi, nm; Lakadong, cm; Amwi, 
am; Mynnar (Jirang), dm / Riunai, o»i. Probably the Stieng 
um, to bathe, can be connected with the Khasi word for 
water. 

Sea, pond, or tank. — KImier, ping ; Khasi, 

Bice. — Mon, aro, paddy, seems to be in connection with 
Khmfir, #rui* (spoken arau or arou).* Xong ruko is in Palaung 
rekaa, aalw, ot takao. These words remind us of the Khasi 
* Kulin*s ** Beitriga siir Spmelisnknndo HintorindMns." 
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kkow, which aediiis to be borrowed trom the Shan lAam {hkao 
kta»). 

2 ) 09 .— The common word for this animal will be found to be 
nearly the same in sound in many of these languages, egi Suk, 
ehe; Stieng, Mtt; Bahnar, & 0 , eho ; Annam, e&o; Xoi^, teho; 
Mi, khmu; Lemet, to; Palaung, boo, htao; Ehasi, tieu. 
The Mon kUviw is the same as the Khasi httw, if 1 is changed 
into a The Lakadong and Synteng dialects of Khasi have 
henw, and Mynnar (Jirang) htoip. 

Bat, moute. — ^Mon, kni, gni ; Stieng, ko’net ; Bahnar, hone ; 
Khasi, khnaf. 

Bwin ^. — Bahnar ntting is evidently Khasi *niang, the abbre- 
viated form of tniang. 

Tiger . — ^Mon, hta; Stieng, klih; Bahnar, kla; Khmir, khl4; 
and Khasi, kMa are evidently the same. With this compare 
the Kol ktda, hula, kSUi. 

Bird. — Sue, hwm ; Mon,p'eem, hortem ; Hnei, ehiem; Stieng, 
ehum; Bahnar, Aunam, e/itm ; Xong,e4Mm; Palaung and Wa, 
heim, and Khasi aim are clearly the same. Also compare 
Mynuar (Jirang), beem which is very near to Mon, ^Vem. 

Fowl. — Hixei, hat, yar; Suk, yer; Bahnar, tr; Stimig, iSr; 
Khmu,yer; Lemet, er; Palaung, her, and Khasi, star, abbre- 
viated into 'iar, are probably tlie same. " 

Fith. — ^The «'ord ha or kha runs through the following 
languages :-^^ou, Stieng, Bahnar, Annam, Klimu, Lemet, 
Palaung, Wa ; and if we cut off the first syllable of the Khasi 
word for fish, dohkha, we find ’hho, which is the same word 
as in the langu^nes above mentioned, with an aspirate added. 
The Kliasi dof» merely means flesh, and the word dohhAa is very 
frequently abbremt^, cf. ’kha taw, 'kha iong. 

Crab. — ^Mon, kVtam; Khmto, hfam/ Khasi, fhdm. If we 
add the gender sign to the Khasi word, it becomes ht <Adm,and 
we have exact correspondence. 

Woman. — ^Mon, 6 rou or brao. Is this dm same as the Khasi 
(ka) briw f 

Child. — So, kin; Suk, jfeoM/ Mon, hon; Htfei,hiHm/ Atmam , 
Aon ; KhmAr, kun ; Khasi, khun. Compaie Nanoowry, Aon. 

Eye. — ^The word mdf, mat, mdt, runs throim|h several cl these 
languages, eg. Mon, mot; Hnei, mat/ Stieng; mat/ Bahnar. 
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mat; Auuam, mat; Khasi, khmdt (dialectic mat). In Nan- 
cowry compare olmat,eye,mliokmat,eyehto^, and(e)eia^ {b$n) 
mat (drug), mat, of the Nicobar dialects, also Semang mat, met, 
med, Knhn remarks that the word mat is common for ** sight 
and *^eye” all over the IVfalay Archipelago. It should be 
remarked that in the Aniwi and Lakadong dialects of Khasi the 
word is mat. 

No<c.— If we cutoff the aspirate kh from tlie Khasi khmut, 
which thus becomes mut, we hnd some correspondence between 
Mon, (mu); Stieng (fro), mPh; Bahnar, muA. Her^also 
compare Ho mua, muta ; Mundari, mnn ; Uraoo. may. In 
the Anwi and Lakadong dialects of Khasi* the word is 
mur-kony. 

Hand, — Xoug, ti ; Mon, toi; Annaui, tag, Khmer, is (from 
safig fe, Huger); Palaung, iae, iai, and KhMi,lrf»(with prefix k) 
closely correspond. The forms ta and ioi of Amwi, and I^ika- 
dong, respectively, still more closely corrcspcaid with the 
Mon-Khmer languages than with Khasi. Here compare Nan- 
cowry tei and h\ or ti of the Kol languages. 

Blood. — Palaung haam, and Wa vam ehisely correspond with 
Khasi sndm; here comjiare Khmer /Aam. 

Horn, — Mon, grang, the horn of an animar,iuay be cuiiii»aTOi 
with the Khasi rmg. 

Far. — Distant. Balinar, hasgai ; Annam, ^ujai ; Khmer, 
ehhufjay ; Lemet, mujrci y ; Sue vhngui may be compared with 
the Khasi jiug-ngai Amwi aAa/spot seems to be a closer form 
to the al)Ove than Khasi jing-vgai. But coin])are Mynuar 
(Jirang), ehngi, which is clearly very close to Sue ehngai, and 
Khmer rhhngag. 

To weep, to cry.— Mon, yam ; Khmer, yam ; KInnu I^emet 
and Palaung, yavt, are clearly the same a.s Khasi idm, with 
which also may be conii>are<l Ho yttni. 

It i.s interesting to nf»to that the Amwi and lakadong dia- 
lects of Khasi, which are spoken by the pe«>ple who dwell on the 
sc»uthern sloixw of the Jaiutia Hills, seem more closely to corri'- 
apond with tlie Mon-Kluner forms than even with Khasi. The 
Myunar or Jirang dialect of Kliasi, spoken on the extreme 
north of 'thr hfll 8 ,al 80 appears to possess some wonls which are 
very similar iiideed to some of tlie Mon-Khmer forms given by 
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Professor Kuhn. Unfortunately, I Iiad time to collect but a 
few words of this interesting dialect, as I arrived in the portion 
of the country inlmbited by these people only a short time 
before submitting this monograph to Grovemmeut. The 
Myunar dialec.t appears to be akin to the Synteng, Lakadoug, 
and Amwi forms of speech. The Mynnars observe also the 
Synteiig ceremony of ''Beh-tluuj-khlam,'* or driving away the 
demon of cholera, so that although now inhabiting a part of the 
country a considerable distance away from tliatof the Syntengs, 
it is not unlikely that they were originally connected with the 
latter more closely. 

Professor Kuhn c(»uu^ to the conclusion that there is a distinct 
connection hetwctui thasi, Mou or Talaing, Khmer, and the 
other languages of Iudu<^ hina that have l)eeu mentioned, which 
is to l)e seen not only fiom similarities in some of the numerals, 
but from the ( oiivincing conformities of many other words of 
these languages. He goes on to add that more important than 
these contacts of the mono-syllabic languages of liido-China 
with mono-syllabic Khasi is their attinity with the Kol, and 
Nancowry poly-syllabic languages and with that of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Malacca, i.e. the languages of the so-called Orang- 
Outangi or men of the woods, Sakei, Semung, Orang-Beumi, 
and others ; and that although it is not, perhaps, permi.ssiblc to 
derive at once from this connection the relation of the Khasi 
Mon-Khmdr mono-syllabic group with these poly-syllabic, 
languages, it s^ms ^4) lie certain that a common su)).stratniit 
lies below a ^eat jKirtion of the Indo-Chinese languages 
as well as those of the Kol and Ho-Munda group. More 
important tlian counec^tions Iietween words is, as Dr. (Trierson 
points out in his introduction to the Mon-Khmer family, the 
order of the words iu the sentence. In lioth Khasi and Mou 
tliat order is subject, verb, object. Taking tlite fact in conjunc- 
tion with the similarities of the Kliasi and Mon vocabularies, 
we may conclude tjiat it is proof positive of the connection 
•between Khasi and Mon, or Taking. In Munda, however, tlie 
order is subject, object, verb. Tlik is a very important differ- 
ence, for, as Dr. (irierson jioints out, ** the order of words in a 
sentence follows tlie order of thought of the speaker; it follows 
therefore that tiio Mniidas think in an order of ideas different 
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from those of uhe Khasis and the Moiis. Dr. Grierson (*omes 
to the same conclusion with respect to these languages as 
Vrofessor Kuhn, which is as follows : — “ Owing to the existence 
of these ditferences we should not \\o justified in assuming a 
common origin for the Mon-Khmer languages on the one Iiand, 
and for the Munda, NancowTy, and Malacca languages on the 
other. We may, however, safely assume that there is at the 
lK)ttoni of all these tongues a comniuu substratuui, over which 
there have settled layers of the 8[iee(.*hea of other peoples, differing 
in different localities. Nevertheless, tliis substratum w^as so 
firmly established as to prevent its being entirely hidden by 
them, and frequent undeniable traces of it are still discernible 
in languages spoken in widely distant tracts f)f Nearer and 
Fprther India. Of what language this original snhstratum 
(‘ousisted we are not yet in a position to say. Whatever it was, 
it covered a wide area, larger than the an\i coveretl by many 
families of languages in India at the present day. Languages 
VCith this common substratum are now spoken, not only in the 
modern IVoviiice of Assam, in Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and 
Auaiii, but also over tlie whole of Central India, as far west 
as the Berars.’' Grierson, having agreed regarding the existeuce 
of tins ( iimiuon substratum, does not finally deteriuiuo w hether 
the ancient substratum was the parent of the present Munda 
languages, or of the Mon-KlimSr language. He says, It cannot 
have ht^en the parent of both, but it is possible that it was the 
parent of neither.” We are thus still. in a state of uncertainty 
as to what was the origin of these languages. 

The brief description wliich follows of some of the more pro- 
minent characteristics of the Khasi language Ls leased chiefly on 
Sir Charles Lyall’s skeleton Grammar contained in Vol. II. of 
Di’. Grierson s “ Liugnistic Survey of India.” It d(H;8 not 
pretend to l)C an exhaustive treatise on the language ; for this 
students are referred to the excellent grammar compiled by 
the Kev. H. Boberts. 

The Article , — There are four articles in Khasi; three in the 
singular, n (maseuliue), ha (feminine), and i (diminutive of 
lioth genders) ; and one in tiie plural for both genders, hi. 

All Kha^i uouus take a pronominal prefix to denote the gender, 
i.e. the third personal pronouh, v (masculine), ha (feminine). 
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f (diminutive). The great majority of inauiikate uouus are 
feminine, and all abstract uouu.s. The sim (day), ha $ngi^ is 
feminine, the moon (month), n Viml, is iiiaKSculine. Sometimes 
the word varies in meaning according to the gender, e.g. n ihgap, 
a bee ; ka ngap, lioney. 

Ganders.— Names of mountains, stones, plants, fruits, stars, 
and the moon, are masculine, e.g. : — 

U hyUanq^ the Kyllang rock. 

77 mawlein^ quaiiz. 

77 phatif potato. 

77 9oh niamira^ orange. 

UHur tihaii the morning star. 

TTUiw Indap^ rose. 

77 ViuU^ the moon. 


Names of rivers, lakes, books, places, the sun, and all abstract 
nouns are feminine, e.g. : — 

JEateok, river. 

Ka nan^ lake. 

iTa kUapf book. 

jrai%t&^,Shmong. 

Kd sun 
Ka jinfftneng^ advice. 


The article i is used either as a diminutive, as i khunluny, a 
baby, or for denoting endearment, as i mci, mother. 

Number, ha, aii^ i stand for the singular numliei*, e.g. 
n klila (a ti^r), ka khoh (a Khasi basket), i khun (a child). Ki 
is the sign of the plural, as ki maw, the stones. Ki in some 
few instances is used lionorifieally, as ki Stem, the king, ki 
kthaw, the father-in-law. 

Cases are eiglit in uum1)er, and are denoted by prefixes. The 
declension of the noun lum (hill) is given below by way of 
example; — 


Nominative 
Acenmtive 
lastramentil 
Dative . 
Ablative. 
Ctenitive . 
Locative . 
Vocative . 


SiXOULAR. 

ti lam ^ 

ia fc licm 
da u lim 

ia, ha, or ska u lum 
ita alum 


ko lum 


Plosal. 

ki hm. 
iakiUm. 
da ki lum. 

ia, ha, or ska ki lum. 

nakilum. 

jkma hi lum 

ImJtilum 

koj^ikilum. 
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!nie sign of the genitive case, jong, is sometimes omitted for 
the sake of brevity, e^g. » kseio ttga (my dog) for t» kaew jemg 
ugtk Tlie preposition la gives aim the force of the possessive 
case, e^. la hajoag kajoiuj (their own). There are somenonns 
which chai^ their form, or rather are abbreviated when used 
in the vocative case, e.g. ho met, not ko kmei s Oh mother ; ho 
pa, not ko kpa s Oh father. These, however, are all of them 
nouns showing relationships. 

PronoMiw.— Personal pronouns are nga (I), ngi (we), me 
(thou, masculine), pha (thou, feminine), phi, yon (masculine or 
feminineX u (he, itX ha (slie, itX i (diminutive form of u or 
ha), and ki (theyX 

Tlie empliatic form of the personal pronoun is formed by 
prefixing uia, e.g. ma-nga, ma-u, after a verb, but not after a 
preixisitiou, e.g. dei-ma-nga = it is I. But ai,ia ma ttga is an 
iiK*«»rrect form. 

The Reflexive Fronoun is formed by the word lade. (selO 
oeing suitixed to the personal pronoun, as u leh miu ta lade = 
he does himself liarm, or by the addition of the word hi (self) to 
the personal pronoun, as phi hi phi ong (you yourself^ 

The Relative Pronoun is formed by the suffix ba, added to 
any of the personal pronouns, as kaba, tiha, kiba (who, whichX 

The Demonstrative Pronoun is formed by the addition of 
thepartides denoting the position of things with reference to 
tiw speaker, e.g. (1) near = this, ne («-n«, hane, i-ne, ki-ne) ; 
(2) in si^t, but further off = ^t, io (uto, Ac.); (3) further 
away, but still visible as that fai (u-tai, Ac.); (4) out of sij^t 
or only contemplated in the mindsthat, ta(u^ta, Ac.) ; (6) above 
ssthat, tei (u~tei,Sce.); (6) below s this,f/ti(ka-fht, Ac.);hafat- 
tai, haiei^ief, kathie-Aie point to an object at a great distance 
but within si^t 

The Interrogative Pronoun is the article followed by no or ei 
(ng. tt-no, kano, whoX «•«*, ha-ei (who, whichX £i is often 
used without the "arti^” and no (which is restricted to persouB) 
when dedined, regularly drops the ^artade,” ag. jong-no 
whose? ia>No,whomf sha>ao,towhom ? What? neuter, is oAth, 
and also hosi. f. 

JLdjeoieee are fonned 1^ pt^xing 6a to the root, thus bha 
goodness; ha-bha, good; sntv, badness; ba-eniu, bad. When 
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ba is dropped, the word is no longer an adjective but a verb, and 
ill some cases a noun, e.g. uba khmw (a^j.) = big, great ; » khraw 
ss be becomes great. An adjective may be formed without any 
of the prefixes ba, uba, &o., e.g. ka miau-iuh = a thieving cat. 

An acljective follows the noun it qualifies, and agrees with the 
noun it qualifies in gender and number. 

Comparison. — ^The comparative is formed by adding khaiti 
liefore an adjective, followed by baa ia (than^ or simply ui, 
and the superlative by adding snch adverbs o^ intensity as tarn, 
eh, eh than, tarn eh, shSkaddei, which are followed generally by 
t(( or ban ia. 

Numerals. — In Khasi the cardinal number always precedes 
the noun (e.g. lai sin, three times) The following are the first 
ten numerals. 

1. iri’t. 6. Hiitriu. 

8. Ar. 7, JTinmsu. 

3. Jjai. ‘ 8. Phra. 

4. Sou. 9. KhyndfOi. 

6. San. 10. Shtpheu. 

The word (had- is prefixed for forming the numerals from 11 
to 19, e.g. khad-wei, khad-ae, eleven, twelve, &c. 

The verbal rootj(whioh never varies) may be simple or 
Compound. The compound roots are (1) causals, formed by 
prafixing 2^y>* simple root; as iap, die; pyniap, kilL 

(2) Frequentatives, fomfed by prefixing iai; as iam, weep ; iai 
iam, weep con^nally. (€) Ineeptives, by prefixing man ; as stad, 
he wise; maastad, ^ow ilise. (4) Beciproeols, by prefixing ta; 
as ieit, love ; ia-ivif ilove one another. (6) Intendves, by prefixing 
tile particle k^n, ly«, stjn, tyu. Any noun or adjective may be 
treated as a verbal root by means of a prefix of these five 
classes. Thus koyia, a quarrel (Hindustani loan voxi, qmda;) 
iakajia, to quarrel with one another; bynta, share.; pyn-ia- 
bynta (reciprocal causal), to divide between several persons. It 
should be mentioned with reference to the second class or 
frequentative verbs, that they sometimes take the prefixes, or 
particles as Boberts prefers to call them, d«m, dap, nang, shaif, 
ksttw in place of iai, e.g. dem-vean, to come after; dup-teh, to 
practise; nonp-wad, to go on searching; shatfpan^tobedwoys 
ill ; ksave-bam, to be in the habit of devouring. There are two 
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verba for “ to be,” long, implying existence absolutely, and ian, 
implying limited existence, and also meaning ”to have.” 
There tu only one form of conjugation for all verba. Tense and 
mood are indicated by prefixes, number and person by the 
subject. When the subject is a noun the pronoun is inserted 
before the vmb. The following is the conjugation of the verb 
” to be ” in the present, past, and future tenses : — 


PriMBia 

Faat. 

Folora. 

SingvlMr. 

1 

Floral. 

Singoiar. 

FloiaL 

Singoiar. 

Ploial. 

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

a 

I/jfatonf 

lam 

‘wlara 

JTfa la l«a# 
Iwat 

EiiBi 

Wpmu laof 

lihaUba 


jr« (maa.) or 
flU (fm.) 

Tlio?art 

Yearn 

Jftf or phm ta 

Thou wait 

Fkitatm^ 
Ta wara 

Jr«a or pAaa 
hag 

Thoo ahalt 

ba 

P4»a^ 

YoodMllba 

U (maa.) or 

laaa 

Ha or aim ia 

Tlmjif 

V ot hm ta 
Uag 

Ha or dia 

waa 

Xltatamg 
Tbay wara 

r*a or fta'a 
hag 

Ha or aha 
wiUba 

Kiahag 

Tbaj^ba 


The above simple tenses are made definite or emphatic 
1^ various means. Xo, sign of the past, when added to 
hih, "ig n of the potential, has the sense of the pluperfect, 
e.g. nga la lah long, I liad been. Yn abbreviated into ’n 
omptHuriaMw the futuTo, the particle aa also indicates tiie future; 
da is the usual sign of the subjunctive mood, lada,.la, Ijfmia, 
tad, ynda, ban, da are other signs of this mood. The sign of 
the infinitive is 6a’n. The imperative is either (1) the simple 
root, or (2) the root compounded with some word such as to. 

Partieiplea.—Ybo present participle is formed by prefixing ba 
to the root, e.g. ba long, being. The imperfect participle is 
formed by prefixing such words as ba u, ha da, da haba, Ac. 
The perfect participle is formed by putting sudi particles as ba 
la, hdba la, da haba la before the verb. Verbal nouns of 
n ffltnp y are formed by prefixing nong to the root, e.g. tt nong hda 
(the saerificer). The Paaaive Voice is formed by using the verb 
impersonalfy, and putting the subject into the Accusative case 
with to, 

p 
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PoteHtiaKtg is indicated bgr the verb /oA, neceaeit)' by the 
verb dei; dang and da show the indefinite present. 

The negative is indicated by the partioles yfii,amttacted into 
*m,ehf/m,and pat. Fm is pat before the verb, e.g.’ym don 6itew 
a: there is no one; with a pronoun it is contracted, e4[.«'f» icon, 
he does not ccnne. It follows the sign of the futnze, e.g 
y’la wan, you wOl not come. Skgm and pat are negative par- 
ticles, and are used with negative verbs in the past tense, e.g. 
u'm ehgmla wan, he did not come. 

3%e use of the word “jiag ." — One of the most strikiug 
features of the language is the use of the word jing, which is 
emplc^ed to create a verbal noun out of a verb : tor instance, 
take the verb bam, to eat ; if we prefix Jing we have Jingbam, 
food. Bat, to hold ; jing-bat, a liandle. The use of the word 
nong has already been noticed under the heading “ verbs.” As an 
example of another common prefix, it may again be mentioned 
here. Thus, nong^-jingbam means a table servant, literally 
one who gives food. Again, nong-bat, a holder, literally, one 
who holds. 

Syntax . — ^The order of words in the sentence is luually 
(1) subject, (2) verb, and (S) object, in fact, the same as in 
English, and in this respect it diflers entirely from the order in 
the languages derived from Sanskrit, and that of the laugiuges 
of the Thibeto-Buiman group, as far as 1 liave been 
able to ascertain. For instance, in the Kachari or Boro 
language the xifder in the sentence is (1) subject, (2) object, 
(3) verb. In Khasi when mphasis is needed, however, the 
olyect occasionally precedes the verb, e.g. ia n enb u la die, he 
has sold the fruit, literally, the frnit he has o.>ld. As stated 
before, adjectives follow the nouns they qualify, e.g. u /im 
jbegyrong, a high mountain, literally, the hill that is liigh. 
Interrogative adverbs may either precede or follow the verb, 
e.g. naei phi wan, or phi wan naei, where do you come from 1 

No account of the Khasi language would be complete without 
some reference to the adverbs which are so very numerous in 
KhasL U Nissor Sin^dh admirable little book of *' Hints 
on the Study of the Khasi Langnage," writes, ‘'Adverbs are so 
numwoos in the Khasi language that I shall not attempt to 
mmm^rate tiiem all.in this small book. Ifiiny of the adverbs. 
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indeed, belong to the untranelatables of the language. We are 
never in want of a specific term to express the appropriate 
degree of any quality.” To learn how to use the right adverb 
at the righ( time is one of the niceties of the language. There 
is a peculiarity about some of the adverbs of place which should 
be mentioned : e.g. Hangto, there (within sight) ; hangne^ here ; 
hangta, there (out of sight) ; hangtai, there (at some distance) ; 
hangtei, there (upwards); hangthi, there (downwards); also 
the interrogative adverbs hangno, nangno, whence, contain the 
inherent root nga, and it seems possible that this nga is the 
first personid pronoun I. If this is so, hangto would mean 
litendly ** to me there,” hangthi “ to me down there,” and 
similarly nangno, nangne would mean ** from where' tt) me 
there ” and from there to me here.” 

Adverbs generally follow the words they modify, as ti’n hit 
myntamrnhe will go now, but there are exceptions to tlie above 
rule, such as interrogative adverbs. The following come before 
those they modify : tang ohu, la dang (as soon as, when) ; kham, 
9hait (used to, ever) ; pat or put (yet) ; and nhym (not) ; but shuh 
(more) goes last. Adverbs of past time are formed by pre- 
fixing myn, e.g. mynhynne, a short time ago. Adverbs of future 
time are formed by prefixing la. The particles man, man la, 
and hala denote repetition. 

The Khasis are exceedingly fond of using double words* 
which add much to the finish and polish of a sentence. Old 
people especially have a predilection this way. It is one of the 
great difficulties of the language to learn how to use such 
double words correctly. The following are some examples : — 
Nouks. 

kajain ka iiep . . doth. 

kakotkaala . . paper. 

ka lynti ka syngking . mid. 

kaiiogkaseiD . . house. 

u babu, u pbaha . babu. 

utymenusaQ . . elder. 

ka still, ka wait . anus (lit. : shield and sword). 

u badon ba em . .a well to do person. 

kaspahkaphew . wealth. 

u khaoU-man .a relation on the father’s side. 

/ VUIBS. 

nynaiikqiyiwam . to comfort, 

ladidirsdat . . toscufile. 


* KbasiMin kynnoh. 
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VllUNi. 


Iwrnijem-l^Trtit 
raepung-iiiepfliniej 
iht£uh*uitliaw . 



Adjsctivis. 
baniiw-baameh 
bAimat-basting . 
donbor-dontor . 
don burom-don surotii 
bakhxEW-bAtri . 
boduk-btauk 
babok-bMot 
bariwbha-riwmiat 


Adtxrbs. 
biu>biir 
bain-hain . 

pram-prurn, prem^prem 
rjfmbiaw-rymboin 
nior-nior, niur-niur 1 
ior-iori iar-iar . 
|imm-pareh 
sip-sip^ aap-sap. 


to threaten, 
to be afraid, 
to be familiar, 
to beg. 
to assemble. 


bad. 

active. 

powerfnK 

noble. 

pertaininff to a noble family. 

|)obr, neeoj. 

righteous. 

wealthy. 


delicatdiv. 

brilliantiy (x^)* 

prominently. 

sbrinkingly. 

shakily. 

weakly. 

many. 

having no taste. 


The Mikirs appear to have borrowed a small portion of their 
vocabulary from the Khasis. The following are quoted as 
examples of possible common roots: — 



MlKlB. 

Khasi. 

belly 

■trike (v.) . 

. . . pik 

. . . cm 

kpoh, 

shok 

fsther 

. po 

kpa» 

oome(v.) . 

. . . vdmg 

wan. 

ricebm . 

. . . hor 

hia/r. 

maternal uncle . 

. n.-IiM’ 

kni. 


The Lynngam dialect differs so much from the standard 
Khasi that some remarks regarding the former will not be out 
of place. Dr. Grierson, on pages 17 to 19 of his Volume II. of 
the "Linguistic Survey of India/’ has indicated some of these 
differences, which may be recapitulated here as follows. Some 
of the commonest verbs vary considerably from those used in 
the standard dialect. There are also many minor differences of 
pronunciation. A man is u breo, not n briew, a sou is a a ihon, 
not u khnn. Standard ng is often represented by nj. Thus 
doinj for ding, fire.* A final h often appeara as ilr, aud an initial 
b as p. Thus, baroh (Standard), all, becomes in Lynugam prok- 
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Standard m becomes ow. Thus wnsstoatr, one; dti^iaw, be 
neceeeaty. Tbe articles are frequently omitted. The pronoun 
« is ueed for the plural as well as the singular, instead of the 
Standard plural ki. The diminutive t is used with inanimate 
nouns. This is also sometimes the case in the Standard 
form. 

Nouiia.— The prefix of the Accusative-dative is or «a, often 
contracted to «’ instead of ia (Standard). The prefix of the 
Dative is hanam, hnam, or tnam. The Standard Dative-locative 
prefix ha is also used, and may be spelt he or hy. To or ta are 
also found. For the genitive, besides the Standard jong, are 
found ha, am-ha, am, and am-nam. ^m-nam and am also 
mean “from." 

The plural sometimes takes the suffix met. 

Adjeetivee.— The usual word for male is korang, and for 
“female” kontheue, in place of the Standard ehynrang and 
kynthei respectively. The following are examples of com- 
parisons:— ifa-mymaiijj, good; Ifat-fliymanp, better; U re- 
myrriang, beet. The Standard tarn is also ni^ for the snpor- 
lative. 

ProHouna.— The Personal Pronouns are 


SirauLaa Plukai. 

Ut Person, ne bkm, ia» 

Snd Penon, mi, met ' phiau). 

3cd Penon, u,Jn, a-Ju mw. 


The Nominative of the pronoun of the second person singular 
is given once as ha-mi, and once as ima-mi. The ma or ha is 
the Standard emphatic prefix ntv. 

Demonstrative Pronouns appear to be he, tm that, and uui, 
or nth,- this. Be is used as a definite article in the phrase he 
jatmai, the earthquake.^ 

The Belative Prmemi is u-Uh, wha 
Interrogative Prcnoune are net, u-iet, who? and met, 
wliat ? 

Ferhe. — ^The pronoun wlifch ia the subject of a verb nmy 
either precede or follow it. Thus «e rip, I strike; rip hiaw, 
we strike. The words meaning to be are n>, im, and mett in 
addition to ^e Sj^ndard long. Like the Standard don, tm, 
18 corresponding t > Synteng «», also means to have. As in the 
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Standard, the Present Tense is formed bjr using the bare 
root. 

The Pest Tense is formed in one of five vays, viz. : — 

1. By suffixing as in ongAsi^ said. 

2. By suffixing lan-let, as in dil^Uih-leU went. 

3. By prefixing lo/i, and suffixing lei, as in luh-img-Uf^ said. 

4. By prefixing lab, as in iah-kyUe^ asked. 

5. By prefixing {yng, ym)^ as in yn-mt^ gave; yng-JcheU, nhook ; 

ym^paif, broke ; yn^Ja*\ fell. 


The Future is formed in a very peculiar way. The Standard 
yn is inserted into the middle of the root, immediately after the 
first consonant. Thus rip, strike; ryn!p, will strike. If the 
root is a compound, it is inserted between the two members, as 
in pan-yn-nop, will fill. Here observe that the Standard 
causative prefix becomes pan in Lyimgam. The Infinitive 
' 6 the same form as the Future. 

Dr. Grierson points out the following most noteworthy 
fact with reference to the formation of the Lynngam Future 
and Infinitive, i.e. that similar infixes occur in Malay in the 
Nancowry dialect of Nicobar, and the Malacca aboriginal 
languages. 

The prefix of the Imperative is net, as in netW, give ; mi-lam, 
bring. The usual negative particle is ji, wliich is suffixed, e.g. 
nm-ji is not. 

\ Numiraia 

LTJVlfOAM 

1. Waw,$1U 

2 . Ar^ or afp . 

3. Lni-re 

4. Saw-re . 

6. Snn-de . 

6. Ilyrrew-re 

7 . Byn^jthre 

R. Phra-re . 

0. Kkondai-re 

10. Shi-piliu .... 


Standard (Khasi). 

Wei, f kt . 

At. 

Lai. 

Saw. 

8mn. 

Hinriw. 

Hitmiew. 

Phra. 

Khffndai. 

SM-p1mv. 


The peculiarity about the Lynngam numerals is the suffix re, 
and the numeral “five” de. None of the other dialects of 
Khasi possess this peculiarity. Dr. Griers^m’s Volume may be 
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referred to for a Lynngam Vocabulary, 
additions:^ 

I make the following. 

Ehoubb 

Ltritgam 

KHeai (Srxmm), 

HMTlh 

FMi 

Spoon 

Sleeping-niom 

DrinUof-foiiid 

Brow ” 

ir^ 

mim 

jamplai 

r^kut 

longtang 

longjak 

ihipuat 

kadypei 

11 khiw 
kadoh 
kasiang 
ka’mmpei 
u skaw 

u klong dih-um 
u synsar 


Olothiito 


Tarban 

Ear-ring 

Apron 

Havenack 

Cap 

Girdlo 

Under garment (female) 

khabong jain brung 

kumeng 

shillang 

jolonjwa ♦ 

pokhia 

pnn-poh 

Jain tongpan 

ka jaiii spong 
ka shohsnkor 
Ujymphong 
lukptk 
ka tupia 
u saipan 
ka jympin 


Dosiestic Txrms. 


Pestle 

Door 

Fowlkouae 

Portion of honee in front i 
of the hearth 

Do. behiad the hearth 
8 tore<hoaM 

Millet 

Indian oocn 

Aram 

synraw 
pXvrdaw 
kjor sjar 

1 nengiaw 

ihangla 

eiang 

jrai 

sob rikhaw 
chew 

u aynrei 
ka jingkhang 
ka sem siar 

ka noDgpei 

ka rumpei 
ka ieng Diih kyba 
u krai 

u riw luidem 
ka shiiiew 

Aoricoltural Implbmxrts. 

Spade 

B^hook 

Do. 

Axe 

Baeket uaad in reaping I 
and nowuig J 

wakhew 

wait-bah 

wait-koh 

danani 

|khjrmai 

u mohkhiew 
ka wait lynngam 
ka waitkhaot 
u a^ 

kakohrit 

* Awannee loan word, a oormption of "JaUngd.'* 
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EXOOAliOUS CLANS IN THE CSBBRA STATS. 


1. BM»-i«ir-iiioit 

lafeeriDaiTkge with Mhjaw 
and HjnnMwu elniia nro- 
hibitod. 

S. Diiiigdoh 

Intarmarriage with Lain, 
Diangdohbanand Diangdoh- 
prohihitad 

Dohling 
Duhtt 
Dttnai 
Hnra 

Hjmniewta 
Jala 
Jyrwa 
Uar Jarain 
M Kblem 
Khrmng 
‘Klongor 
Kjfll 
Lnhhi 
Ifaw 

Ifawiihlang 
Mu 

Mnid V 
Ifuti ^ 

MjlUam 
n Naiop 
„ Shi-iang 

^ Syatuig 

Khong'liri 
„ hat 
»* 


ft 

n 


ft 

>9 

99 


)h 

wang 

kjnahen 

kjrntiaj 

kyahah 


t. liar 

„ longioi 

„ lynnong 


39. Khong mawpat 

40. n mukon 

41. i^aiD 

43. „ nat 

48. H lymmai 

44. ,, adir 

45. „ ahir 

46. „ ait 

47. „ angi 

48. „ aya 

49. „ war 

50. wat 

61. ,, wir 

53. Lyii|^h*Noiiglwai 
58. Lyndan 

54. Lynrah 

55. Majaw 

56. Marbaniang 

Thia ia ona of tha myn- 
tri dana of Mawqmmm 
Stata 

57. Malngiaoig 

Ori|dDaw from Maakttt in 
tha Jowai Sub-diviaion 


56. Marpna 

59. Mawlong 

60. llarboh 

Forynarly ona of thaKhadar 
Kordana. HaanowbaoQma 
axtinct. 

61. Mawdkhap 

63. Mohkhia^ 

68. Mynriang 

64. Myrthong 

65. Nongbri 

66. Nongkfnrih 

Ona of tha myntri dana of 
tha Khyrim Stata 

67. Nonglait 

68. Nongtian 

69. Nonglathiang 
7a Kongmm 

Ona of tha myntri dana of 
tha Khyrim Stata 
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71. 

Tkm two chiH cuuiot 
iotatatifj. Nwitarte^k 
Bvw OM « the Khedar Knr 
ehiie in akee of the Mathoh 
dea iHimb bee bebooie ex* 
tiaek 
Faddh 
Fuaijeag 
Pahaoat 
nmwai 


Faria 

Fiwpjrrthat 


BmUmii 

Bnjah 

One of the m/atri eleae of 
the Khyriai State. 

81. Samat 


81 Shaboof 
81 Shaapn 


84. Shrieh 

Shruk meaaa a aoakef . 
FaariUjrtoteadriie 
88. Shoilorngac 
81 Sohkhlet 

87. CBiyanliaag 
81 Saoiw 

88. Sirer 
81 SjrieBi 
81. Syagai 
81 Sraram 
m. tliabah 
81 Them 

nam Buaaa a etab. FOa* 
ribk totwnietic 

85. Tohtih 
81 Uaidor 

87. Wabag 

88. Warima 


91 Khjrwaag 
101 KAg 
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BX0GAH0U8 CLANS IN THE KHYRIM STATE. 


^ Awri 
Bariang 
Ban^iaw-moit 
Bh<«i 
Bitliai 

Diangdoh (2) 

Intmaainage with Ifaaar 
dan prohibited 
’Dkhar 
Dumpep 


Khar baiao 
n 

JAtenhamnage with Nong- 
Iwai^l^bited 
Kharbih-khiew 
Intermarriage prohilnted 
with Khar-amnuia clan 
Khar bonnuid 
„ bnd 

„ dint 
dohling 

: Ssf 


gy>r 

kynang 


Khar niawlieh 
Intermarriage with Khar- 
jpomtiah dan prohibitad 
Knar mihjpein 
„ mithai 
„ mndai 

; 

M muti 
„ mylliem 
» !“*** 
n P«» 

» I*W» 

0 pkwr 

: ^ 

„ pomtiah 

Intennarriage with Khar 
mawlieh dan prohibited 
Khar pomtih 
»9 pran 

: as* 

: ^ 

„ shilot 

H Kwnoli 
» <">gi 

j, uSmvid 

uttennantaM with Kliar* 
Uhkhfow dan pnhiliited 
. Kharnmint 

rtu’'*' 
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Klinub 
Khong-lriiMm 
,. btah 
„ bah 
„ tohphuig 
„ ’dkbar 
„ dup 

Intemuirria^e prohibited 
with Bongsai and Khongree 
clans 

Khong^ lap 
M long 

InUrmaiTiage with Pongrup 
clan prohibited 

khar 
kiang 
kib 
kyUa 
kjndiah 
Im 
liani 
likong 
litung 
Inni 


» ««g 


thoren 
wanduh (2) 


Khnam 

Kl^jiiriam 


„ mawiow 
» Dior 

» 

„ pUUtt 

» pn«> 

« «loli 
» «*“g 

» 

■ri 

Intermarriage mohihited 
also with Ljngdoli daa. 
Khongstia 


Khpiiriem mijat 


110. Kliyuriem mawriloiok 

Intermarriage with Pon- 
gi*ua Ljni^oh and Maw- 
thoh daw prohibited 

111. Khynriem wahkaieng 

112. KurKalang. 

113. Lamin 

114. Lawai 

Intermarriage with Lyng- 
doh clan nrraibited 

115. Lawaisawkner 

116. Lingshing 

117. Liting 

118. Lyngnah 
116. Lyngdoh 

‘intermarriage with Pon- 
gnip and Ifawthoh clans 
prohibited 

120. Lyngiar 

121. Mairang 

122. Majaid 

123. Manar 

124. Mssar 

Intermarriage with Dieng- 
doh clan prraibited 

125. Mawiong 

126. Mawphlang 

127. Mawsharob 

128. Mawthoh 

Intermarriage withPongmp 
and Lyngdoh dans pro- 
hibited 

129. Mawwa 

130. Morbah 

181. Mbrmein 

182. MhUin 
188. Muroh 
184. Mylliem 

186. Mylliem muthong ) 

186. „ Naap [ 

187. „ p&h 1 

Intenumrriags between them 
clans probinited also with 
Sohtum dan 

188. Mynsong 
188. Niengnong 
140. Nieng-snh 
142. Nongfari 

Intermarriage with Kongk- 
ynrih dans-prohibited 
148. Nongbri Plurtah 
144. N^onghttlew 
146. Nong-khlieh 


• The woid kiienf has probably eonneetion with the Syateng word j9m§ 
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140. Nong*l7iiriali 

IntarnuKfiamwtth Nongbri 

dumUbSiS 

147. Nong-nrai 

latannarrii^ with Khar* 
Baagar daa prohibited 

148. Non^^er 
148. Vong'pinir 
100. Nong-plab 
151. Nongrnm 
158. Nongepung 
158. NongiteDg 
104. Nongstein 

155. Noagtlab 

156. Pdei 

157. PohUila 

158. FbhChmi 

159. PMigmp 

Intermaniaoe with Maw* 
thoh and lorngdoh ebaa 
pnAibited 
100. Bamkheng 
161. Baaoa 

168. Bynkheng 
168. Bjadoag(8) 

164. Bjagkeu 

165. BTajah 

IntenaaRiim with Mawroh 
elan prohibited 

166. Bjtnjem 

167. Bjrntong 

168. Byngagi 

169. Saabong 

170. Shadq> 

171. Singting 

178. SoU^ 

178. Sohtam \ 

latennaniage with IfyUie- 


mogap, B^ flie mpda h and 
MTUem-mattodg dana pro* 
hibited 

174. Soajri 

175. Songtbiang 

176. Saaier 

177. Sarong 

178. Sating 

179. Swali 

180. Swer 

181. ^jrnnah 

188. Synteng 
188. Synteng'liea 

184. tidong 

185. Tangper 

186. Tangaang 

187. Tarieng 

188. Trai-iew 

189. ^ngsier 

190. lynsil (8) 

191. ^ngeong 

198. Unuong 

193. Uri'ieng 

194. Wallang 

195. Warbah 

IntermaRiim with War- 
ahong pwbibitad 

196. Waisjnam. 

197. „ in. 

196. „ khyllaw 

199. War-nuuai 

800. „ md 

801. d Nongiri 

808. BlW'khar 
808. Wai^ahoiig 

latanaaniaga with Warbah 
danpidii^ 
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DlTIKAnON BT KGG-BRKAKIMG. 

Ira shat pylleng, or ^gg-breaking board, is shaped. aa 
indicated in the diagram. Having placed a little heap of red 
earth on the board at point p, the egg-breaker sits facing the 
board in the position shown in the diagram. He first of all 
makes a little heap of rice in tlie middle of the board aoflBcient 
to support the egg. He places the egg there. He then takes it 
up and smears it with red earth, mattering incantations the 
while. Having finished the invocation to the spirits, the egg- 
Ineaker sweeps the grains of rice off the board, stands up, and 
dashes the egg on the board with considerable force. The 
large portion of the egg-shell is made to fall in the middle 
of the hoard, as at X in the diagram. This portion of the shell 
is called ha lieng, or the boat. The small bi(s of ^-shdl which ' 
fall aroond the boat are either good or evil prognostics, accord- 
ing to the following roles 

1. The bits of shell which fall on the right of the boat are 
called hi jinglar, and those on the left hi jinghem. Supposing 
fragments of shell fall as at b, c, d, a, with their insides down- 
wards. this is a good sign, but if one of the fragmmtts lies with 
its outside downwards, this is a bad omen, and signifies ha sang 
long JAa, or sin on the father’s or the children's port. It may 
also ugnify ha daw Ivm, or “ cause from the hill,”Le. that the 
nipwiMi or other affliction has been caused by a god of some hill. 

2. If the fragments of shell lie on the left side of the boat as 
atg, yin the diagram, they are named A»ytnykem. If they 
lie with their iniridBa downwards, th^ indicate a favourable 
iiigii. If plies with its outside downwwds, this is an evil omen. 

, if g and h lie witii their insides downwards, this is favourable. 
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even if t lies uriih its outside downwards. If, however, j lies 
with Its outside downwards, this is not a good sign. 

3. If there are.a number of pieces of egg-shell lying in a line, 
as at i, this is an evil prognostic, the line of shell fragments 
indicating the road to the funeral pyre. Such a line of shell 
fragments is called Icffltng rah ihang. This sign is a harbinger 
of death. 

4 If all the fragments of, shell on both sides of the board, 
excepting the boat, lie with then* insides downwards, the 
qnestum adced by the egg-breaker is not answered. If a or / 
feu with their outsidec downwards, this is a bad sign. 

6. If the portion of a sheU at /hdls with the outside down- 
wards, this indicates that some needs appeasing by sacrifice. 

6. If there are a number of smaU fragments lying around tlie 
boat, as in the diagram, these mean that thereare many reasons 
for the iUuess, which cannot be ascertained. 

7. If t)ie portion of sheU marked s is detached from the boat, 
this indicates that the goddess is very angry. 

& If four fragments lie around the bwt so as to form a 
square^ as e , «, h,j, these mean that the patient is at the point 
of death. These are called hi tang »her thang. 

8. If there are no fragments, as at d, e,f, p, h, «, it is a puzzle, 
ha long hjmiip. 

Kota. — The, above infomation was obtained from U Samp 
Sing^ of Mairqng ; U ^IRium, of Laitlyn^t, and U Bud, of 
Jowai Different egg'breakets have somewhat differmt methods 
of reading the signs, but the main points are nsnaUy the same. 
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